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CHILDREN'S AUDIOGRAMS IN RELATION TO READING 
ATTAINMENT: II. ANALYSIS AND 
INTERPRETATION*' 

Department of Education, University of North Carolina 


Sibyl Henry 


Certain limitations should be kept in mind throughout this report. Only 
elementary school children participated in the study, and therefore the group 
was more homogeneous in age than the general school population. The study 
attempted to measure only one type of hearing ability, acuity, and certainly 
there are several other abilities with which the auditory field is concerned. 
Acuity was determined for 10 specific tones, and research may prove other 
tones of equal or greater importance for hearing speech sounds. Moreover, 
the sensory responses in the modality of hearing, directly dependent as they 
are upon the physical pressure of sound waves, may have slight relationship 
to the ability to translate the sensations of sound into meaning. Further, 
neither audiometer tests nor reading tests yield precise-unit measurements, 
and consequently their values are reliable only within limits. All interpreta¬ 
tions, therefore, should be made in the light of the specific materials and 
methods employed. 

A. Audiometric Data 

Theie are several methods in use for evaluating per cent hearing loss. 
Carter (14) reviews 11 methods in current use. Also there are several 
formulae used for evaluating, from audiometric graphs, the per cent of 
hearing adequate for speech sounds, all of which, Carter says, are roughly 
empirical. The method which seems to be the most generally used is the 
Western Electric Method (99 and 105). The sum of the losses in decibels 
for the 512, 1024, and 2048 tones is multiplied by .266 for the per cent 
hearing loss. If frequency 2896 is included in the audiometric range, loss 
at this frequency is included in the calculations. Per cent loss is recorded 
separately for the left and right ears. Justification for determining hearing 
loss by this method is evidence that frequencies above 2000 level are con¬ 
sidered secondary in importance to the frequencies below this level for hearing 
speech sounds. Still other methods (36) include the 4,000 frequency in 
computing per cent loss. At least one writer (105), believing thatjjie-higher 

^Received in the Editorial OfEce_onJluae--fyT 746 -n't" f r - r ') •'' ' ^ \ 
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frequencies are also important for unclrrsiamtini* tpnth *mimk offrr-t dif¬ 
ferent formulae for determining adequate hearing. Hr hdjevtH that she high 
frequencies carry the emotional, symbolic, and mteJIwhial mriming*. and 
offers formulae in which In*sr* at the high fmjiiriwir* me given mwr Wright 
tn the calculation of the per cent Up* than arc given the Imv frr<|uriKiV« f»»r 
subjects who wish to know their wqwuv for complete bearing. 

For this study neither viewpoint wa* aecrpSrd av final, h tw|nmies 
below and including the 2,000 are adequate tor the iwJrrj’ttrt.ifinit of sprn'h, 
then it follows that hearing within this range is adequate hit atumuwm 
in reading if there is an inter-relation between hearing and trading attain¬ 
ment. On the other hand, if acuity for hearing the higher fieqmuurhs is 
important for making fine distinctions in speech rounds it would follow 

that hearing for these frequencies k of importance for learning to read. 

assuming again that a relationship exists between hearing acidly ami reading 
progress. 

Neither is there agreement as to the relative importance of binaural and 
monaural hearing for tile interpretation of speech, h is frequently avuitwii 
that, monaural hearing, if the matter of localization of round is ds-regarded, 
is little less efficient than binaural hearing; and that hearing at certain 
frequencies in one ear is compensated for by the other ear providing hr- tor 
the same frequencies does not occur. Otologists differ in ihris easinesses ni 
the efficiency of one good ear as compared to two good ear-, from ^ to >11 
per cent (14, p. 881). There does not seem to hr enough agreement <»r 
scientific evidence to warrant taking the better ear as determined In per¬ 
centage loss as the index to the child's hearing ability, or to warrant a com¬ 
posite audiogram made up of better hearing at each frequency taken from 
the audiograms of both ears as the index. 

In addition to the lack of standardization as to how tn compute the 
amount of hearing loss, the dividing line between the normal hearing and 
the hard of hearing cannot be finely drawn. The definition of the hard 
of hearing set forth a few years ago by the Conference of Executive* of 
American Schools for the Deaf is “those in whom the sense of hearing, al¬ 
though defective, is functional with or without a hearing aid." This defini¬ 
tion is useful in distinguishing hard of hearing and deaf—the deaf being 
defined by the conference as “those in whom the sense of hearing is non 
functional for the ordinary purposes of life 1 ’ (8, p. 124); but it is of little 
value in distinguishing the normal from the hard of hearing. Below what 
decibel value or per cent hearing loss should the child be classified as having 
defective hearing? Conversely, above what level should he be classified as 
normal? A definite answer to the question lacks scientific formulation. 




TABLE 1 

Mean Decibel Loss for Left and Right Ears, Male and Female, and Total Population 

Left ear Right ear Left ear ’ Right ear 


SIBYL HENRY 



Tone 2048 Tone 11,584 

Male 6.29 ±6.94 5.35 ±6.60 14.72 ±11.66 14.S6 ±13.00 

Female 5.87 ±7.74 6.28 ±8.57 11.07 ±12.11 11.25 ±10.84 

Total 6.0 S ±7.35 5.S2 ±7.67 12.89 ±12.03 13.05 ±12.12 
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Lacking standard procedures tm mA v i .ilnating heaving W*s 

the first steps undertaken in thi* mn<5v wrtr *■? drU’mmir mr-«rj hwmg loss 
for each frequency and ear, and mnelatmtv* Fn fin* U-i'i. rai vnuh j^ht 
car scores anti for the te'*s vrr«u<> rr-?e*i wnr>, T-shlr 1 gar* thr tw-sss decibel 
loss for each ear at each fwiurmy F<? tm-dr*. inrul^. a«4 torn!. This 
information studied graphically shuw* that fhr U--,\ f|?r- 5<>j* aiu j 

right cars for the total populatiVui 4 hav time M’jrrwnf. M-ileJrjn and right 
ear means Show a rather steady drcrr.c-e in acujh, iu*m ;hr h,w m ihc high 
tones with the exception of the 204H tone, Imir-wd m nit* tsr?«* paralleling 
acuity at the lowest tones is marked and h<4T f«r h«th ra»*-. Female U-U 
and right cars have, very similar contmir*. Fan air nsr-am !mi the M-pamtc 
ears differ from the male in the four highest heqoroKie*. 'The d»»pr *#t the 
decline for females is interrupted hegitmtng with the 2*HK tjrqwmv:; b^ts 
at 2848, 4096, and 5792 are ctwnparaWe, thru drops at the M and i I tlvmsoui 
frequencies. 

Table 2 gives the mean losses for left and right ear* ctwnhinnl inr males 
and females, also standard deviations and critical ration Kcnwlri in the 
study hear tones 4096, 5792, 8192, ami 113X4 rrlLH*, hvtier than the males. 
Female scores are reliably nunc varhdde than ruah* on the i04K nine; 


TABt.F 2 

Mauk and Femai.4' Mhan Dscuih. Iah‘ mu |.>s« *Mt Kn.str Ka*.s t'»»si»js?n 



;V 

Mr art 

M) 

Mrdli 

,sh 

Male 

Female 

CR 

286 

288 

Tv we 
5.63 
s.st 
.39 

/*: i- 

” *..79 
± ,35 

T»»r 2 
r>. 12 

6.94 

u* 

'vr, 

►!.** 

Male 

Female 

CR 

286 

288 

Ti>nr 

S.tll 

8.61 

,911 

SI 2 

i-7.hS 

17 

5 

T*n* ) 

9.27 

1«24 

1.49 

«24 

• 7 57 

* '8.14 
» 1.23 

Male 

Female 

CR 

286 

288 

Tone 

5.82 

5.38 

.71 

:o/h 

± 6.7 s 
±8.17 
±3.15 

r«n< J 

9.WI 

UM 

1.32 

KVft 

■*■ S, i S 

■t s 41 

± .13 

Male 

Female 

CR 

286 

288 

Tone AOm 

9.97 A 10,96 

7.S0 ± 8.10 

3-06 ± S.02 

Tone .< 

12.61) 

8.26 

4,76 

ruj 

.±12-16 

9.5 4 

.» IMS 

Male 

Female 

CR 

286 

288 

Tone H W 

13.64 h~ 12.02 

10-66 rfe 10.6 5 

3-14 h: 2.04 

Tone It Ml 
H.79 ±12.35 

11.16 ±11.49 

3.64 ± 1.22 
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and the male scores are reliably more variable than the female scores on the 
4096 and 5792 tones. 

Data from a similar study were not at hand with which to compare the 
results of this study. However, lacking a better basis for comparison, the 
data were studied in relation to those collected in the National Health Survey 
(79) for the “under 15" age group of normal hearers. 1 Losses on only 
seven tones were available for comparison. Table 3 gives these comparisons. 
It is of interest to note that contours of loss for the two groups follow the 
same general pattern for all tones except the 1024. 

TABLE 3 


The Present Study Compared with the National Health Survey, Combined Left 
and Right Ear Losses for Male and Female 




Male 



Female 


N 

Mean 

SD 

N 

Mean - 

SD 




Tone 128 



Health survey 

1072 

4.3 

±6.7 

1036 

4.8 

±6.6 

Present study 

286 

5.6 

±6.9 

288 

5.9 

±6.8 

CR 


3.1 

± .71 


2.5 

± .59 




Tone 256 



Health survey 

1072 

8.2 

±6.3 

1036 

8.5 

±6.7 

Present study 

286 

6.1 

±6.9 

288 

6.9 

±7.7 

CR 


4.9 

±1.8 


3.3 

±2.8 




Tone 512 



Health survey 

1072 

7.6 

±6.7 

1036 

7.9 

. ±6.9 

'Present sludy 

286 

8.0 

±7.7 

288 

8.6 

±8.5 

CR 


.86 

±2.8 


1.4 

±4.1 




Tone 1024 



Health survey 

1072 

1.8 

±6.6 

1036 

1.2 

±6.7 

Present study 

286 

9.3 

±7.6 

288 

10.2 

• ±8.1 

CR 


15.9 

±2.8 


18. 

±3.9 




T one 

2048 



Health survey 

1072 

.8 

±7.3 

1036 

.7 

±7.1 

Present study 

286 

5.8 

±6.8 

288 

5.38 

±8.2 

CR 


12. 

±1.6 


10. 

±2.9 




Tone 

4096 



Health survey 

1072 

S.2 

±11.4 

1036 

5.6 

±8.6 

Present study 

286 

10.0 

±11.0 

288 

7.5 

±8.1 

CR 


2.5 

± .85 


3.7 

±1,3 




Tone 8192 



Health survey 

1072 

11.0 

±13.6 

1036 

7.1 

±11.0 

Present study 

286 

13.6 

±12.0 

288 

10.7 

±10.7 

CR 


3.5 

± 2.7 


5.3 

± .69 


‘Normal hearers in the surveys were defined as the group reporting no noticeable 
defect and no known defect among members of their families. 




Mean lost** at the 128, 1024. 2048. and 8102 jfcrwirndr* were reliably 
greater for boys in the present snide than to? sSw in 5hr Natamwl Survey, 
and reliably less at the 2% frequency. liirk in sfor pfrwns ^.mh k*4 rHiahly 
more loss than girls in the Health Survey tin the 1024, 304 H, 20%. and 
8192 tones, and reliably lc*s on the 2%. FW n« (•«««* d?4 *tor W,V ‘-cures 
show a difference in variability as rrlublr m 4 Mgma. I ink -hw-. in the 
Health Survey, however, were reliably W variable ?h,t« sWc *4 she girls 
in the present study (or the 512 an«i 1024 Apparent 3v the nmunm of 

variation in hearing acuity for children who are d-i^ifird ji-* ivumil hearer* 
is almost as great as it is for an unsrlecteil grmij* M children. 

Certain speculations arise from both sets of am,li«j metric data. U normal 
hearing, the 0 level, as established on the bads of normal mb.iU ear*? t m 
high a reference level for determining children"-* acuity, oyrculU h*r the 
high frequencies? The high frequencies are suppowdi ?<» r«|uirr ch«*r 
concentration for success than the low, find tin** quite logically might create 
an apparent rather than real loss, A further reason for question bug the 
suitability of the accepted norms as a bask tor dlrtcmwiing n«inwl hearing 
for children i$ the fact that serious astral dkeiwc* have their highest inculenve 
during childhood and the hearing impairments aeatSHjumvmg them may con¬ 
tribute materially toward raising the stimulus thresholds above those «»f the 
normal adult. 

Why tone 2048 should be keener than other tones in the central tone 
range in both seta of data is problematic, certainly. In addition to the keen- 
■ ness of the 2048 tone the Health Survey found acuity for the 1(124 tone 
approaching that of the 2048 among the normal hearers, male and female, 
for each decade of life. For the groups reporting certain stages ui impair¬ 
ment—conversation, auditorium speeches, telephone, etc.- -there was nut thk 
■relative keenness for either tone. This fact suggests that l«s* at these fre¬ 
quencies caused the individual to be aware of a loss in hearing acuity. Thk 
explanation seems logical since the frequencies in this region are in the heart 
of the speech range and are also in the region to which the ear k the most 
sensitive. The present study found hearing for the 2048 tone keener than for 
the surrounding tones but did not find the relative keenness for the 1024 
tone. 8 Perhaps keenness for 1024 tone found in the Health Survey was 
incidental to the 2048 keenness. Perhaps differences in intensity emit ml nf 
the one tone in the instruments might account for the discrepance since the 


Ti ft* « 8t * blis h‘ B g normal hearing in the Health Survey reported n» 
noticeable difficiiliy, and subsequent otological examinations -duivml im njithuloKV. 
s atistical comparison of loss on the two tones was not made, however. 
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greatest departure in the two studies is found here. C)r perhaps some per¬ 
sistent extraneous sound of a frequency near the 1024 tone, such as reported 
by Kobrak (59), masked the tone consistently during the testing for this 
study. All are possibilities. 

No attempt is made in this study to indicate a dividing line between 
normal and impaired hearing. The mean loss and the amount of variation 
for the 10 frequency scores have been incorporated in the report mainly for 
the purpose of calling attention to the similarity of the losses found by the 
Health Survey for a selected group of children tested in a sound-insulated 
booth and those found for an unselccted group tested in a “quiet room”; 
also to raise specifically the question of the adequacy of existing norms for 
determining hearing loss for children; and further, to furijish other investi¬ 
gators with more detailed information regarding children’s hearing abilities 
than is available at the present. 

Table 4 gives the correlation coefficients 4 for the left ear versus the right 


TABLE 4 

Correlation Coefficients for Left Ear Versus Eight Ear, First Test, #=295 


Tone 

r 

PE 

Tone 

r 

PE 

128 


±.036 

2896 

.484 

±.030 

256 

.487 

Wkmiii&hmm 



±.029 

512 


±.029 

5792 

.542 

±.028 


.460 


8192 

.557 

±.027 

EH 

.584 

±.026 

11,584 

.548 

±.027 


ear for the first test. The correlations show a positive relationship for every 
tone, with probable errors denoting a liighLy significant relationship. The 
correlations are probably as high as one would expect to find for the two 
ears, but they certainly are not high enougii to warrant using the loss scores 
for one car alone as an adequate measure for assigning hearing losses. 

Table 5 gives the correlations and reliability coefficients, computed by the 
Spearman Brown formula, 5 for the test and retest scores. The degree of 
relationship between the test and retest for the two ears and the degree of 
reliability for the individual tone tests, with the added weight of the pre¬ 
liminary analysis whicli showed a decreased efficiency on the second test, 
seemed to justify the use of the first test alone as the basis for further study 
of hearing acuity. 

The decision to use only one test narrowed the field of investigation con- 


■‘AIl correlation coefficients given in the paper were computed by the Pearson 
Product moment formula, 

'The reliability coefficient indicates the degree to which an average of two readings 
could be duplicated on a retest. 
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TABLE 5 



Correlations Between Test 

and Retest, Li;i t and Ruair 

Ears 




262 


Right car A' : ' 

262 




Coefficient 



Coefficient 




of 



of 

Tone 


r 

reliability 

'rune 

;• 

reliability 

128 


.581 

.735 

128 

.56+ 

.721 

256 


.654 

.791 

256 

.636 

.77.8 

512 


.6+1 

■781 

512 

.66+ 

.798 

302+ 


.592 

.744 

1024 

.610 

.758 

2048 


.677 

.807 

2048 

.670 

.802 

2896 


.726 

.841 

2896 

.683 

.812 

4096 


.800 

.889 

4096 

.705 

.827 

5792 


.797 

.887 

5792 

.778 

.875 

8192 


.788 

.881 

8192 

.781 

.877 

11,584 


.8+5 

.916 

11,58+ 

.820 

.901 

siderably, 

, but the data still involved 5900 tune tests. So a factor analysis” 

of one ear was undertaken to discover if there 

were tones 

that could be 

eliminated from the data without destroying any of the original significance. 7 

Thurstone’s centroid method (51, i 

~h. XIV) was applied to the intercorre- 

lation of the 

10 scores for the left 

car to obtain 

a factor matrix. 'Fable 6 




TABLE 6 





Intercorrelation of 10 Tones for 

Left Ear 


Tone 

128 

2S6 

512 1024 

2048 2896 

4096 5792 

8192 11,584 

128 


.740 

.506 .472 

.406 .390 

.325 .225 

.3+6 .317 

256 

.740 


.656 .590 

.462 .416 

.355 .352 

.392 .355 

512 

.506 

.656 

.642 

.428 .349 

.343 .39+ 

.4+8 .359 

1024 

.472 

.590 

.6+2 

.567 .468 

.413 .410 

.479 .364 

2048 

.406 

.462 

.428 .567 

.684 

.562 .469 

.433 .299 

2896 

.390 

.416 

.349 .468 

.684 

.653 .511 

.47+ .300 

4096 

.325 

.355 

.343 .413 

.562 .653 

.676 

.506 .398 

5792 

.225 

.352 

.394 .410 

.469 .511 

.676 

.672 .521 

8192 

.346 

.394 

,448 .479 

.433 .474 

.506 .672 

.659 

11,584 

.317 

.355 

.359 .364 

.299 .300 

.398 .521 

.659 


°Dr. R. J. Wherry of the Department of Psychology, University of North Carolina, 
did the factor analysis. 

’Factor analysis has been employed to treat various auditory functions. One 
investigator factored the scores made on a battery of 10 music tests. The battery 
included the usual types of tests for musical ability, as pitch discrimination, tonal 
memory, intensity, consonance, etc. He found three factors which he called sensitivity, 
mempry, and retentivity (56). Later the same investigator reported a factor analysis 
of hearing acuity as related to complex social situations. Auditory acuity was deter¬ 
mined by an audiometer. Auditory behavior in complex social situations was tested 
by using several masking techniques as buzzers and simultaneous voice sounds while 
thc_ subject was trying to listen to speech; also by introducing defects into the 
articulation of the vocal sound itself, as changing rates of speech, and too rapid 
sequence.of sounds. He concluded from the analysis that the “conventional auditory 
tests have little predictive value for the auditory behavior in more complex social 
situations for normally hearing subjects" (57). 
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tT' ^ .“ lter ™ rl * lation oi the 10 scores. The highest intercorrelation 
coefficent ,n each column of the intercorrelation table was placed in the 
■ gonal as the assumed commonality. Signs were reflected before the re¬ 
moval of each factor m order that the sum of each column should exceed 
e value of its d,agonal entry. Three factors were removed from the matrix 

a dme New' Td ” two factors at 

a time New loadings were computed after each rotation. The unrelated 

actor loadings are shown in Table 7. The final loadings after three rota- 
tions are shown in Table 8, 


128 

256 

512 

1024 

2048 

2896 

4096 

5792 

8192 

11,581 


TABLE 7 

Unrotated Factor Loadings 


I 

II 

III 

.64 

.73 

.69 

.73 

.72 

.71 

.70 

.70 

.73 

.61 

. ,1111 

WMotOUflii- 

N^OUlWiOWCJ\'CW 

.20 

.08 

—.20 

—.09 

—.27 

—.38 

—.19 

.15 

.35 

.33 


128 

256 

512 

1024 

2048 

2896 

4096 

5792 

8192 

11,581 


TABLE 8 

Rotated Factor Loadings 


L °w Medium 


.70 

-85 

.69 

.62 

.35 

.22 

.15 

.16 

.29 

.30 


.00 

.18 

.42 

.39 

.63 

.75 

.63 

.38 

.21 

.13 


High 


.17 

.17 

.05 

.21 

.28 

.29 

.46 

.71 

.78 

.64 


A low-tone a medium-tone, and a high-tone factor are indicated by the 
analysts. Each factor indicates the operation of some systematically func- 
.omng cause or set of causes. To an extent the causes operating to produce 
three vaitables occur independently of each other, although as is to be 
expected of measures of auditory acuity, with one exception none of the 
tones measuring predominantly one of the three factors is entirely lacking in 
cither of the other factor loadings. g 

The value of discovering the three most significant regions for evaluating 
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hearing loss is immediately apparent, Tones of significance in the low fre¬ 
quency region can be combined into a low tone variable; medium frequency 
and high frequency variables can be resolved in like manner, yielding a set 
of three variables more fundamental in nature than the original set of 
variables. 

This by no means should be interpreted to mean that audiometric data 
can always be resolved into three significant factors. Factors' are influenced 
by many phenomena. Factors other than low, medium, and high-tone might 
be isolated if a different set of tones was used for the test, or a different 
method for designating threshold used, or if the sampling involved a dif¬ 
ferent age or economic group. It does mean that the hearing loss discovered 
in these particular data can be studied in low, medium, and high-tone 
categories. 

Factor scores for the three tone regions were arrived at by combining loss 
at the two lowest tones, 128 and 256, both ears, for a low-tone factor score; 
by combining the loss at 2048 and 2896 frequencies, both ears, for a medium- 
tone factor score; and by combining the loss at the 8,192 and 11,584 fre¬ 
quencies, both ears, for a high-tone factor score. The low-tone factor was 
arbitrarily called Factor A, the medium tone Factor JJ, and the high tone 
Factor C. s 

While the factor analysis was originally made only of the scores of one 
ear, the left one, the factor scores A, B, and C included the loss for the 
corresponding tones on the right ear. As was shown in Table 2 the correla¬ 
tions between left ear and right ear scores appeared too low to consider loss 
in one ear alone as the value for hearing acuity. In combining the losses for 
the two ears it was assumed that the factor pattern for the right ear would 
approximate that for the left. The Reliability Coefficients for these three 
factor scores were found to be: A, .91 ; P, .92, and C, .93. 

A subsequent factor analysis of the right ear scotcs^ showed a low, a 
medium, and a high tone factor, as was assumed, although a one-tone shift 
in the medium-tone factor. Tables 9, 10, 11 show the intercorrelations of 
the 10 tones, the unrotated factor loadings, and the rotated factor loadings 
for the right ear scores. 


"It is of ^ interest in this connection that an otologist recently, as a result of his 
own experience, calls attention to the fact that regression is linear for the fi+, 12X, 
2S6, and S12 frequencies, and that acuity for any one will have approximately the 
same value as the four combined; also that the 102+ and 2000 have comparable 
predictive value; that above the 2000 frequency the correlation between pairs of 
tones is lower, dispersion greater, and regression more curvilinear. For these reasons 
he suggests the uBe of one tone in each of the 500 and 2000 frequency regions, and 
at least two above the 2048 cycle, for screening or clinical use (7). 
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TABLE 9 

Intercorrelations for Ten Tones for Richt'Ear 


Tone 

128 

256 

512 

102+ 

2048 

2896 

4096 

5792 

8192 

11,584 

128 


.720 

.625 

.568 

.597 

.523 

.477 

.294 

.406 

.360 

356 

,720 


.720 

,591 

.5+5 

.458 

.435 


.391 

.321 

512 

.625 

.720 


.6+8 

.623 

.519 

.505 

.339 

.415 

jfl 

1024 

,568 

.591 

.648 



.529 

.452 

.353 

.479 


2048 

.597. 

.545 

.623 

.609 



.544 

.366 

.450 

mm. 

2896 

.523 

.458 

.519 

.529 

.683 


.647 

.395 

.463 

.332 

4096 

.477 

,435 

.505 

.452 

.54+ 

.647 


.562 

.5+1 

.356 

5792 

.294 

.280 

.339 

.353 

,366 

.395 

.562 


.667 


8192 

.406 

.391 

.415 

.479 

■n 

.463 

.5+1 

.662 


.670 

11,58+ 

.360 

.321 



.292 

.332 

.356 

.560 

.670 



TABLE 10 

Unrotated Factor Loadings 




Right ear 




1 

II 

III 


128 

.7+ 

—.30 

—.14 


256 

.73 

—.34 

—.27 


512 

.77 

—.30 

■—.12 


1024 

.73 

—.2+ 

—.06 


2048 

.76 

—.26 

.24 


2896 

.73 

—.08 

.34 


+096 

.73 

.11 

—.32 


5792 

.63 

.50 

—.07 


8192 

.72 

.4+ 

.12 


11,581 ' 

.59 

■43 

.27 


TABLE 11 

Rotated Factor Loadings 



Right ear 


© 

Low 

Medium 

High 

128 

.75 

.13 

.29 

256 

.78 

.00 

.32 

512 

.77 

.16 

.28 

102+ 

.68 

.21 

.27 

2048 

,70 

.45 

.09 

2896 

.34 

,58 

.14 

4096 

.21 

.63 

.27 

5792 

.09 

.55 

.57 

8192 

.21 

.43 

.70 

11,581 

.1+ 

.25 

.74 


Table 12 gives the mean A, B, and C scores for male, female, and total 
population, together with the standard deviations. An examination of the 
mean and standard deviation differences for Aj B., and C scores reveal the 
following: comparing A and B mean losses, there is 5.56 decibels greater 
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TABLE 12 



A, B, anu C Mean Loss 

fok Male, Female and Total 

Population 


Male (A'=l+3) 

Female (A r 

— 14+) 

Total (A'~ 287) 


Mean loss SD 

Mean loss 

SD 

Mean loss SD 

A 

J! 

c 

23.53 ±21.06 

30.77 ±23.63 

56,12 ±37.35 

25.63 

29,51 

43.6S 

±24.42 

±28.57 

±37.81 

21.58 ±22.83 

30.1+ ±26.23 

49.88 ±38.09 


loss at B than at A. The critical ratio 0 of the differences in favor of A loss 
being less than B loss is 2.71, well within Fisher’s 1 per cent limit; the 
critical ratio of the standard deviations in favor of A variability being less 
than B variability is 2.34, within Fisher’s 5 per cent limit (51, ch. VIII); 
comparing A and C mean loss, the mean loss at C is 25.30 decibels greater 
than at A. There is a virtual certainty that C loss will be greater than A 
loss (CR— 9.65) and that C scores will be more variable than A scores 
(CR— 8.23); comparing B and C mean differences (19.74 decibels) there is 
again virtual certainty that C loss will always be greater than B loss 
(CR= 7.23) and that C scores will be more variable than B scores 
(C2?=6.14). 

Males hear low tones, A scores, better by 2.10 decibels than females; 
however, the CR is only .78, indicating that the slight superiority for males 
is probably due entirely to chance. There is less variation in the male A 
scores than in female A scores. The CR of 1.76, however, indicates little 
more than a chance difference. Females have better hearing than the males 
at the medium tones, B, by 1.26 decibels; the CR is .41, showing that the 
difference is probably due to chance. B scores for males are an average of 
4.94 decibels less variable than females; the CR of 2.26 denotes reliability 
within the 5 per cent limit. Mean high-tone, C , loss is 12.44 decibels greater 
for males than females, with a CR of 2.80 which indicates that the difference 
could be due to chance less than 1 per cent of the time. The difference in 
variability at C for the two sexes is negligible. The CR of .15 indicates 
that the variability is pretty certain to be as great for one sex as the other. 

Comparing the relative loss at low and medium tones, low and high tones, 
and medium and high tones for males and females: for males the mean 
difference between A and B scores shows more loss at B than A, with a CR 
of 2,73, well within the 1 per cent limit; B is more variable than A but un- 

“Critical ratio formula used: 

Mi — M a 
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reliably so (CR— 1.37). Female mean loss at B is also greater than at A 
but less reliably so than the male difference (CR= 1.24 for females). Their 
variability at B as compared to A is greater, Ci?=1.87. Comparing loss 
at A in relation to C, the mean loss for males is 32.59 decibels greater at C 
than at A , CR*= 9.07, variability for C scores is greater than for A with a 
CR of 6.44. Female loss at C as compared to A has a greater mean loss by 
18.05 decibels, ££=*4.81. Also their C scores are more variable than A, 
££=5.45. Comparing B and C male scores, the mean hearing loss is 25.35 
decibels greater at C than B, CR— 6.86, and £ scores are more variable than 
B scores, CR— 5.26. Female C scores are 14.17 decibels greater than their 
B scores, ££=3.58; also there is more variability at C than at B with a 
CR of 3.31. 

Summarizing these tone and sex differences; There is virtual certainty 
that C loss will be greater and more variable than A or B loss, There is 
not the same degree of certainty that B loss will be greater than A loss, 
although the mean difference approaches reliability (££=2.71) as does the 
sigma difference (CR— 2.34). There is no reliable sex difference in low- 
tone or medium-tones scores; however, A and B scores are less variable among 
the boys (CR— 1.76 and 2.26 respectively) than among the girls. The CR 
of 2.26 is within the 5 per cent limit. C scores show no difference in varia¬ 
bility for the sexes, but girls’ hearing is significantly better than boys' for C , 
high tones, with a critical ratio of 2.80. 

The high incidence of high-tone loss in this study is in line with other 
recent studies. Traditionally, high-tone loss has been associated with ad¬ 
vancing age, but several studies within the past few years report "old-age 
audiograms” among young children (15 and 22). Also the superiority of 
female hearing for the high tones found in the present study has been re¬ 
ported several times and is pretty generally accepted (15, 11, and 72). 
Male superiority for hearing low tones, however, found by these investigators 
was not found in this study. This might be due to the fact than in the 
present investigation only two tones, the 128 and the 256, were designated 
as the low tones while other reports have considered all of the fones below 
2,000 as low tones. From the point of view adopted in this study—that the 
128 and the 256 are the significant tones—it is concluded that for the popu¬ 
lation involved there is no reliable sex difference in acuity for low tones. 

Audiograms for three age groups were compared in an attempt to find 
if hearing loss differed according to age for the children in the particular 
population studied. The 5, 6, 7, and 8 year-olds, 67 in number, constituted 
the youngest group; the 9, 10, and 11 year-olds, 146 in number, the middle 
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group; and the 12 through 17 year-olds, 75 in number, the oldest group. 
Table 13 shows the mean decibel loss and variability for these three age 
levels. On the A and C scores the oldest have less mean loss than the young¬ 
est, but the differences are not significant; neither is the amount of varia¬ 
bility for cither tone region more than a chance difference for the two age 
levels. For B tones the oldest group has slightly more loss than the youngest 
and slightly less variability, but the differences are apparently due almost 
entirely to chance. The oldest females have more mean loss than the youngest 
females on the A and B tones, and less on the C tones, but these differences 
do not approach reliability, neither do the slight differences in variability. 
The A, Bj and C loss is greater for the youngest males than for the oldest 
males, but the differences can be attributed to chance factors as can the 
amounts of variability. At the 6, 7, and 8 year level the males have more 
A, Bj and G loss than females of the same age level, but the differences are 
negligible. At the 12-17 year level females have more loss than the males 
for the A and B tones, and less for the C tone. In no instance is the mean 
or standard deviation difference significant for the oldest and youngest in 
the study. 

A rather intensive analysis was made of A., B } and G loss for the 9, 10, 
11 year-olds, thus eliminating both extremes in age. It was found that 
the children of this age group hear slightly worse than the oldest group and 
slightly better than, the youngest on the A and G tones, but the differences 
are not significant. On B tones they hear slightly worse than the youngest 
or the oldest. 

The relative differences in mean loss and variability for the boys in the 9, 
10, and 11 year group for high and low tones, middle and high tones, and 
middle and low tones is comparable in each instance to the differences for 
the total population of boys. Differences for the girls in this age level, 9, 10, 
and 11 year-olds, are comparable to the total girls on the relative A and B 
loss only; the total girls are reasonably certain to have more G loss than A 
loss (C£===4.81), and more C than B loss (££=3.58); but it cannot be 
said with the same degree of certainty that the 9, 10, and 11 year girls will 
have this relative C and A ( CR 2.77) and C and B ( GR 2.23) loss. For 
the total girls C is practically certain to be more variable than. A or B 
(CR 5.45 and 3.31); but for the 9, 10, 11 year girls this degree of posi¬ 
tiveness is lacking. It is found that girls in this age group have better C 
hearing than boys, GR of 2.88. This is a slightly higher reliability than for 
the total male and female population. At B the mean difference for hoys 
and girls in this age group is negligible. Girls have more variable B scores 
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A , B, and C Loss by Age Levels 

Male Female Total 
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than boys, but the CR is only 1.84. Tins is a less reliable difference in 
variation than is shown for the total population of boys versus girls 
(CR 2.26). The difference in A scores for boys and girls in this age group 
is negligible; however, the girls' A scores arc more variable than the boys' 
A scores, critical ratio of 2.87, while the critical ratio of the difference in 
variability for the total boy's versus girls is only 1.76. 

The main points of interest in the audiometric data that have been pre¬ 
sented in this section arc: (a) children show marked audiogram variability; 
(b) audiograms for many children follow those traditionally considered 
characteristic of advancing age; (r) there arc three fundamental tone areas— 
low tone, middle tone, and high tone; (</) there arc highly significant dif¬ 
ferences between low-tone and high-tone loss and between middle-tone and 
high-tonc loss in both means and variability'. There is virtual certainty that 
loss and variability will be greater for high tones than for either low or 
middle tones; ( e ) there arc no consistent sex or age differences when com¬ 
paring relative low and high, medium and high, and low and medium tone 
losses; (/) girls’ mean hearing for the high tones is reliably keener than that 
of the boys. 

B. Audiograms and Reading Abilities 
1. Achievement Test Data 

For the purpose of studying audiograms of children with different levels 
of reading attainment as measured by achievement tests, the 287 children 
were divided into three reading attainment groups: below normal readers 
with reading quotients ranging from 52-89, 62 cases; normal readers with 
RQ’s ranging from 90-109, 127 cases; and above normal readers with RQ's 
ranging from 110-145, 98 cases. Table 14 shows the mean A, B, and C loss 
and the standard deviations for the three reading groups. 


TABLE 14 

A , R , AND C Loss FOR THE 'POOREST, THE AVERAGE, AND THE BEST READERS 


. RQ 

N 

A 

loss 

n 

loss 

C loss 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SI) 

Mean 

SD 

52- 89. 

62 

27.18 

±31,25 

37.74 

±39.33 

64.3 S 

-*'44.35 

90-109 

127 

24.88 

±19.57 

30.0+ 

±20.87 

48.98 

±36.02 

110-145 

95 

21,84 

±18.30 

25.66 

±22,75 

40.71 

±32.55 


Hearing loss follows the same pattern for each of the three reading groups. 
The best readers are characterized by less lOvSS at the low, middle, and high 
frequencies than either the normal or below normal readers. Normal readers 
have more loss than the superior readers, and less than the poorest. Varia- 
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tions in scores for the best and normal readers is quite similar. Greater 
variation in score than for the normal or superior readers is marked for the 
below normal readers at each frequency. The difference in mean A loss is 
5.34 decibels greater for the poorest than for the best readers. The critical 
ratio (1.22) of this difference does not signify a reliable difference. The 
variability in the scores, however, is reliably less for the best readers. The 
critical ratio is 4.16 which indicates that the differences in variability on the 
low-tone scores for the best and poorest readers cannot be due to chance. 

The mean B score loss is 12.08 decibels greater for the poorest readers 
than for the best readers. The critical ratio of the difference is 2.20. This 
shows that the difference would not be due to chance over 5 per cent of 
the time and is therefore indicative of a slight difference although not great 
enough for assuming certainty that the poorest readers will always have more 
middle-tone loss than the best readers. It can be said with virtual certainty, 
however, that the poorest readers will vary more in B tone scores than the 
best readers. The CR of this difference is 4.26. 

The poorest readers average 23.65 decibels greater loss for high tones, C, 
than the superior readers. The CR of the difference is 3.62, a highly sig¬ 
nificant difference; therefore the lower C scores for the poorest readers is 
not due to chance. The difference in variation (CR of 2.56) for the two 
groups is not as highly reliable as the difference in means although it is 
well within the 5 per cent limit and certainly indicates a tendency for the 
best readers to be more homogeneous on high-tone scores than the poorest 
readers. 

This ostensible association between success in reading and high-tone acuity 
suggested that the relationship should be explored as far as the data per¬ 
mitted, hence several types of analyses were attempted. The first was a 
tabulation of the reading quotients for the children with the least C loss 
and those with the most C loss. There were 73 children whose total C score 
was not greater than 20 decibels. Since four frequency scores were combined 
for the C score this meant that no child in this group averaged more than 
a 5 decibel loss for each of the four frequency scores. This represents ex¬ 
tremely acute hearing for the high frequencies. There were 73 cases with 
C scores ranging from 70 to 260 decibels 10 which, needless to say, represents 
scores for the children with the most C loss. Table 15 gives the mean hear¬ 
ing loss and mean reading quotients with standard deviations for these two 
groups. 

‘"Seventy decibels at the 8192 frequency, and 60 decibels at the 11,584- frequency 
are the maximum intensity limits on the audiometer used. The one child, therefore, 
with C loss of 260 had no hearing for these tones as measured by the instrument. 
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TABLE 15 

Mean Loss and Mean Reading Quotients for the Worst C and the Best C Hearers 

Decibel loss Reading quoti ents 

C scores Mean SD Mean SI) 

0^20 A'--73 13.73 ± 6.30 108.30 ±15.40 

70-260 7^=73 103.OH ±32.21 97.6? ±17.60 

The difference in mean reading quotients for these extremely good and 
extremely poor hearers is only 10.62 RQ points-—in no wise proportionate to 
the mean difference in C scores—but the critical ratio of the difference is 
3.80 which signifies that the difference that does exist is highly significant. 

In the 0-20 G group there are only 8 children, 1‘ per cent of the 73, 
whose RQ's are below 90; there are 36 children, 49* per cent, with RQ's 
110 or above. In the 70-260 group there are 25 children, or 34* per cent, 
whose RQ’s are below 90; and 18, or 24* per cent, whose RQ's are 110 or 
above. The critical ratio of the difference in the per cents 11 of children in 
the best C score group with RQ's, below 90 and those with RQ's above 110 
is 7.04. The critical ratio of the different percentages of children in tile 0-20 
group and 70-260 group that will attain above normal reading quotients is 
3.10. On the other hand the difference in percentages of children in the 
70-260 that will fall below normal in reading and above normal in reading 
is not statistically reliable. Apparently this might be interpreted to mean 
that for the child in 0-20 hearing group the chances are reliably better for 
him to be an excellent reader than a poor reader; that his chances of being 
an excellent reader are reliably better than are the chances of a child in the 
70-260 group. However, foe the child in the 70-260 hearing group the 
chances for him to attain excellent reading ate approximately equal to the 
chances for him to fall below normal in reading. 

Reasons for totaling loss for both ears for. the final low, medium, and 
high-tone scores were given, earlier in the paper: the discrepancy in opinions 
and the lack of evidence as to the relative importance of monaural and 
binaural hearing and inadequate knowledge as to what extent good hearing 
at one frequency in one ear can compensate for loss at that frequency in the 
other ear. There is a bit of recent evidence to support tile idea that pitch 
may be a function of binaural interaction (97). There is also the opinion 
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that binaural fitting of hearing aids is more satisfactory than monaural 
fitting (6). There is also a slight amount of indication that learning may 
be associated with binaural hearing: Madden (65) found more retardation 
among children with only one good ear than among children with two good 
ears. It logically follows that binaural hearing may influence success in 
reading. The problem was approached in the present study by studying “best 
spots” and “worst spots" at G in relation to reading quotient. It will be 
remembered that four scores were summed for the C score. The “worst 
spot” would be that score of the four for either left or right ear or for either 
the 8192 or 11,584 tone, that had the largest numerical value. In like 
manner, the "best spot” was represented by the score of the four that had 
the least numerical value. 

There were 92 children with a “worst spot” at C not greater than 10 
decibels. Their “worst spots” ranged from 0 to 10. There were 67 children 
whose “worst spot” scores ranged from 30 to 70. Reading quotient means 
were computed for these two groups having such extremes in “worst spot” 
scores. Table 16 shows the results. 


TABLE 16 

Mean Reading Quotients for Children with the Best and the Poorest “Worst 

Spot” C Scores 


“Worst spot" 




(Decibel) 


Mean RQ 

SD 

0-10 

MBB1 


±16.92 

30-70 

llHSHl 


±17.42 


Again, the mean differences in reading quotients is not in proportion to 
the difference in “worst spot" scores. The difference of 9.35 RQ points, 
however, is a statistically significant difference. The critical ratio is 3.38, 
and indicates that children having only a slight amount of loss at either 
high tone for either ear will have higher RQ ’s than will children having a 
great deal of loss at either of the tones for either ear. 

Table 17 shows the mean “worst spot” at C for the lowest and highest 
reading groups. Table 18 shows the mean “best spot” for the same groups. 


TABLE 17 

Mean “Worst Spot" Loss at C for the Poorest and Best Readers 


RQ’s 


Mean 
decibel loss 

SD 

52- 89 

MMBmm 


±14.16 

110-145 



±11.88 
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RQ 's 


Mean 
dfcibel ifi'-s 

SI) 

52- 89 

110-145 

N--6 2 
N~9% 

8.31 

4. *19 

rtin.35 

6.38 


The difference in mean "worst spot” loss for the poorest readers is 8.22 
decibels greater than for the best readers. The OR of the difference is 3,80~ 
indicating that among the poorest readers the "worst spot" at C is reliably 
worse than the "worst spot” among the best readers. 

The mean "best spoL” score for the poorest readers is 3.72 decibels greater 
than for the best readers. The critical ratio is 2.53 which is well within the 
5 per cent reliability, but too low to conclude with certainty that the “best 
spot” at G will always differentiate best and poorest readers. These tabu¬ 
lations of "worst spot” and "best spot” lead to the conclusion that the 
worst spot” bears a closer relationship to reading attainment than docs 
the best spot.” This in turn leads one to doubt that unilateral or bilateral 
tone loss ls functionally compensated for to an appreciable extent. A reason 
for this apparent lack of compensation is, of necessity, merely speculative 
However, since many of the speech sounds which require high-frequency 
acmty for complete hearing carry so little pressure power there is the possi¬ 
bility that keen hearing, in both ears and throughout the high-frequency 
range involved, is of importance for fine discriminations. 

These reliable differences between reading attainment for children having 
keen hearing for the high tones and children having very poor hearing for 

nnL f T S ‘ an A thC rCl, ’ able d, ' fferences i* high tone hearing for the 
poorest readers and best readers, led to a comparison of the normal readers 

Joss with that of the best and poorest readers. The mean G loss for 
norina readers, RQ> S 90-110, is 8.25 decibels greater than mean 6’ loss for 
the best readers. 1 he critical ratio of the difference is 1.81 which is too low 
differentiate the average and best readers. The mean C score for the 

m2 1 xt r V-t 15 i 37 d “ ibeI ; beUer th “ thc mean C sc0re for thc pno^t 

readers. The critical ratio is 2.36, which is not a highly significant differ 
ence hu* according to Fisher's fiducial limit, is within the 5 2 cent ltd 

The i p „te2r on < r n “ d r, <l tliorcfor<; i,,dic “ tivc ° i 

lead,' t C0ns,stency of the rrfatiunsihip between high-tonc loss r„„l 
reading attainment score is indicated bv thr fart tW * 1 , , . . 

C score and Tin W ,i . y Ulc tatt that tlle correlation between 

____3 RQ fo1 llle ent,re Population is —'.223±.057 ,a with a critical 

“Standard deviation of r: 

1 — t* 

v2—r 
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ratio of 3.94. While a correlation of —.223 of itself signifies only a slight 
relationship, the critical ratio indicates that the relationship that does exist 
is of statistical significance. 

B tone loss did not reliably differentiate the best and poorest readers. The 
critical ratio of 2.20 (5 per cent limit) for the mean decibel difference does, 
however, indicate a trend toward a relationship. For this reason the mean 
“worst” and “best” B spots were computed for the lowest and highest RQ 
groups. Tables 19 and 20 give the results. 


TABLE 19 

Mean “Worst Spot" Loss at B for Best and Poorest Readers 


RQ 


Mean 
decibel loss 

SD 

52- 89 

stamam 


±12.65 

110-145 



± 7.22 



TABLE 20 


Mean 

"Best Spot” Loss at B for Best and Poorest Readers 



Mean 


RQ 


decibel loss 

SD 

52- 89 

A'=62 

4.11 

±8.50 

110-145 

A r =98 

2.60 

±3.96 


The mean decibel difference for B “worst spot” scores for the. best and 
poorest readers is 3.95, CR of 2.34. This is well within the 5 per cent 
limit, but not high enough for assurity that the “worst spot” for the poorest 
readers will always show a greater loss than for the best readers. 

The mean decibel difference for the “best spot” at B for the best and 
poorest readers is 1.51 with a critical ratio of 1.31. This difference is too 
slight to be of predicative value. As with C scores the “worst spot” at B 
is apparently more closely associated with reading attainment than is the 
“best spot.” 

This tendency toward an association between middle-tone loss and reading 
attainment is borne out by the correlation of B scores versus RQ 's for the 
total population. The coefficient of correlation is —Q.200±.057, 13 and the 
critical ratio is 3.50. The high CR denotes that the slight relationship that 
exists is real. Comparisons of extreme reading cases howevei failed as did 
the “worst spot” tabulation to find B loss significantly differentiating the 
best and poorest readers. 

Differences in A scores for the lowest and highest reading groups are 


“Standard deviation of r. 
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apparently due to chance. The correlation between A scores and RQ for 
the entire population bears this out. The correlation is —.093±.059 with 
a critical ratio of 1.60. 

Summarizing the findings relative to high, middle, and low-tone loss in 
relation to reading attainment: there seemingly is only a chance association 
between low tone, A, loss and reading attainment. Middle tone, B loss 
bears more relationship to reading attainment than does A loss, but the 
differences in middle-tone scores are indicative rather than positive. High 
tone, C loss, has a statistically reliable association with reading attainment. 
Reading quotients are higher for best hearers than for poorest hearers; also 
high-tone loss is greater for poorest readers than for best readers. The asso¬ 
ciation between high-tone loss and reading attainment is consistent, if slight, 
for the entire population. C loss for normal readers is more, nearly compara¬ 
ble with C loss for superior readers than it is with C loss for poorest readers. 

The poorest readers are reliably more variable in low-tone and middle- 
tone scores than are the best readers; their variability for high-tone scores 
is indicative rather than positive. There is a closer relationship between 
“worst spot” and reading attainment than between “best spot” and reading 
attainment, suggesting that good bilateral as well as good unilateral hearing 
accompanies success in reading. This relationship is more reliable for the 
high tones than it is for the middle tones. 

Since the audiometric data showed that males had more high-tone loss than 
females, reading quotients were studied for possible sex differences relating 
to high-tone scores. Of the 98 children in the highest reading group (Table 
14) 70 are girls and 28 are boys. The girls’ mean C score is 15.50 decibels 
better than the boys’ scores with a critical ratio of 2.06, which is within 
the 5 per cent limit and indicative of some difference in high tone loss for 
the sexes in the best reading group. Of the poorest readers {RQ 52-89). 
46 of the 62 children are boys. The mean G loss for the girls in this group 
is 11.40 decibels greater than for the boys in the group, but the critical ratio 
suggests that the difference is due to chance. 

The percentages of males and femaLes in the poorest, average, and best 
reading groups are shown in Table 21. 

TABLE 21 

Per Cents of Males and Females in the Poorest, Average and Best Reashno Cl roues 


RQ's 


Male 



Female 



N 

Per cent 

SD 

N 

Percent 

SD 

CR 

52- 89 

46 

74.20 

±5,56 

16 

25.80 

±5 .56 

6.16 

90-109 

69 

54.33 


58 

45.67 



110-145 

28 

28.57 

±4.56 

70 

71.43 

±4 .56 

6.64 
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The differences in per cents for best and poorest readers are reliably in 
favor of more girls than boys being in the best reading group (CR 6.64); 
and of more boys than girls being in the poorest reading group (GR 6.16). 
Chances are also reliably in favor of a greater per cent of boys being in the 
lowest reading group than are in the highest reading group (CR 6.35); 
and of more girls being in the highest reading group than are in the lowest 
•group (CR 6.35). 

Table 15 presented mean reading quotients for the best and poorest C 
hearers. While the mean differences in RQ points for the two groups was 
not large, the critical ratio of the differences, 3.80, indicated a highly reliable 
relationship between reading achievement and high-tone acuity. Of the 73 
keenest hearers 25 are males and 48 are females. In the group of poorest 
hearers the numbers are reversed, with 25 females and 48 males. Table 22 


TABLE 22 

Per Cents of Mai.f.s and Females in Best and Poorest C Hearing Groups 


C loss 

Per cent 
male 

. SD 

Per cent 
female 

SD 

CR 

0- 20 

34.2+ 

±5.55 

65.76 

±5.55 

4.01 

70-260 

65.76 

±5.55 

34.24 

±5.55 

4.01 


gives the percentages of males and females in the two groups. The high 
critical ratios show virtual certainty that larger per cents of girls than of 
boys will have keen C hearing, and that larger per cents of boys than of 
girls will have poor C hearing. 

Table 16 presented mean reading quotients for children with worst spots 
at C from 0-10 and mean reading quotients for those with worst sports at C 
from 30-70. Again difference in mean RQ 's was not large for the two 
groups, but the difference was highly reliable, CR 3.38. Comparing the 
per Cents of males and females having “worst spots" at C from 0-10 with 
those having “worst spots" from 30-70, again there is a highly reliable 
difference between the percentages of boys and girls in the 0-10 and 30-70 
group. In the 0-10 group, 35.87±5.00 per cent are boys; in the 30-70 group 
70.15±5.59 per cent are boys. The critical ratio of the per cent difference 
is 4.57. The chances are significantly in favor of a higher per cent of girls 
having “worst spots” from 0-10 than from 30-70; and for a higher per cent 
of girls than boys being in the 0-10 group, and a lower per cent of girls 
than boys being in the 30-70 group. 

These comparisons of reading attainment in relation to high-tone hearing 
abilities for boys and girls indicate rather conclusively that the boys account 
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for more of the extreme hearing loss than girls, and that the boys account 
for more of the below-avcrage reading scores than girls; while the girls' 
hearing scores account for more of the acute C scores and for more of the 
good reading scores. 

Summarizing tile differences between high-tone loss and reading attainment 
relative to sex; in the above-average reading group the difference between 
the high-tone scores for boys versus girls is indicative rather than absolutely 
certain. In the poorest reading group there is not a real difference between 
C scores for boys and girls. Comparing the percentages of males and females 
in the extreme readings groups, there is a reliably greater per cent of boys 
than girls in the worst reading group, and a reliably greater per cent of 
girls than boys in the best reading group, and a reliably greater per cent of 
girls than boys in the best reading group. Comparing the per cents of boys 
and girls in the groups of most C loss, 70-260, and least C loss, 0-10, there 
is a reliably higher per cent of girls in tile 0-10 group than in the 70-260 
group; and a reliably higher per cent of boys in 70-260 than in the 0-10 
groups; also there is a significantly higher per cent of girls than boys in the 
0-10, and significantly higher per cent of boys than girls in the 70-260. 
When percentages of boys and girls are computed fur the extreme C “worst 
spots,” that is, 0-10 and 30-70, a reliably higher per cent of males are found 
in the 30-70 than in the 0-10; also a reliably greater per cent of females 
than males are found in the 0-10, and a reliably greater per cent of males 
than females in the 30-70 group. 

The case for high tone association with reading attainment seems some¬ 
what strengthened by this analysis. Girls' hearing for high tones is better 
than boys’ hearing for high tones, and there is a relationship between high- 
tone loss and reading attainment; more boys are in the poorest hearing group 
and in the poorest reading group while more girls are in the best hearing and 
reading groups. In the best reading group there is not so significant a dif¬ 
ference in the mean C loss for boys and girls as there is in C hearing for 
boys versus girls in. the total population; and in the poorest reading group 
the difference in C scores for boys and girls is apparently due to chance. In 
the best reading group the boys’ hearing approaches the girls’ in acuity; and 
in the poorest reading group the girls' hearing is as bad as the hoys' hearing. 

The statistically significant relationship that this study has shown to exist 
between hearing, especially at the high frequencies, and success in reading 
leads to much speculation. Certainly some children with a great deal of 
high-tone loss achieve superior reading status; and some children with very 
acute hearing fail to progress in reading. Madden (65) found a correlation 
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of —.123±.029 between auditory loss and intelligence, although in his 
study high-tone loss was disregarded. He also found the correlation between 
auditory loss and achievement “clustering around zero when intelligence was 
held constant.” Definitely, intelligence must be one of the factors compen¬ 
sating for hearing impairment. 

On the other hand, it does not seem to be taking unwarranted liberties 
with the findings of the present study to raise the question of a possible 
connection between high-tone loss and intelligence itself—as measured by 
tests. There is known to be a relation between intelligence quotient and 
reading achievement. Success on either test depends to a large extent upon 
language abilities and it cannot be denied that the development of various 
language abilities is closely associated with hearing. It is of interest to 
remember that Terman (96, p. 197), in his Genetic Studies of Genius , 
reports approximately 2]/ 2 times as many children in the control group with 
hearing impairments as in the genius group; 14 and that Pintner and others 
(8, p. 172) have found that the deaf as a group have lower intelligence 
quotients than normal hearers. Since the sense of hearing is one of the 
media through which one learns it is certainly conceivable that different 
stages of incomplete hearing contribute in varying amounts towards a lower 
IQ and that acute hearing may contribute toward a higher IQ. 

Another speculation that might logically arise is in connection with the 
difference in male and female hearing for the high tones. One is led to 
wonder if this sex difference is in some fashion a factor contributing toward 
female superiority in various language abilities. 

This study has in no wise attempted to designate the level at which hear¬ 
ing impairment is a handicap in learning to read. The chances are that it 
could not be done for the group as a whole. The degree to which impair¬ 
ment is a handicap probably depends not only upon the amount of hearing 
loss, but on other conditions, such as the child’s age at the onset of loss, 
his intelligence, his constitutional make up, his eye-sight. It seems more than 
plausible to suggest also that many factors operating to bring about real or 
apparent hearing defects may likewise be operating to bring about less than 
average attainment in reading. Certainly the child with lowered vitality 
may tire before the hearing test is over just as he tires easily at his school 
tasks; the child who comes to school without proper or sufficient food is 
more easily fatigued, whatever the testing or learning situation, than the 

"These figures were based on information obtained from school records. The 
author says: “The difference is probably large enough to be significant, and may be 
related to the fact that more of the gifted group have had adenoids and tonsils 
removed." 
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well-nourished child. There are parents who pay little attention to their 
child’s physical or intellectual needs. A defective throat or a had cold is 
allowed to run its course with the same degree of indifference that school 
work is allowed to progress or not progress. Other parents are constantly 
alert to the child’s physical and intellectual needs. Some children no doubt 
have the same unconcern for their hearing test scores that they have for 
class work; while other children have an interest and a will to achieve in 
all situations. Close and sustained attention necessary for a successful hearing 
test, especially at the high frequencies, is also a necessity for most children 
in learning to read. 

Very little is known of the causes associated with high-tone loss, and 
certainly we know all too little of the factors related to failure to read. 
When we know more of the etiology of high-tone loss it may well be that 
we shall also know more of the etiology of poor reading. 

The reliable connection between C loss and reading achievement should 
not be interpreted to mean that the 8192 and 11,584 frequencies are neces¬ 
sarily the most important of the high frequencies for success in reading. 
The factor analysis indicated their fundamental importance only in their 
relation to the other tones tested. It is quite possible that some combina¬ 
tions of high tones other than those selected by means of the factoring would 
have revealed the same degree of relationship to reading achievement. Since 
the intercorrelations between the high tones was relatively high this sup¬ 
position seems reasonable. 

An attitude of conservatism should also be adopted in interpreting the 
fact that the study shows high-tone loss more closely connected with reading 
achievement than medium-tone loss. The difference is statistically real 
within the limits of the methods employed and within the bounds of the 
data, but should not be interpreted to mean that the high-tone frequencies 
are more important than middle-tone frequencies for learning. It should 
be remembered that the children in the population had reliably more C loss 
than B loss. C loss averaged approximately 12.5 decibels for each of the 
four scores summed, while B loss averaged 7.5 decibels for each of the 
summed scores. The 12.5 decibels at high frequencies may represent a great 
deal of loss while the 7.5 at medium frequencies only a moderate amount. 
It is probably safe to say that a great deal of high-tone loss is more closely 
associated with reading than is a moderate amount of middle-tone loss. From 
the data it cannot be determined what differences in achievement would 
have appeared had the high and middle-tone losses been reversed, that is, 
had a great deal of middle-tone loss been accompanied by a slight or moderate 
amount of high-tone loss. Audiograms of this sort were not found. 
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On the other hand, the association found to exist between high-tone loss 
and achievement should not be passed over lightly because of these limita¬ 
tions. The relationship found between high-tone acuity and achievement is 
important to education, If it is true that high-tone loss is the most common 
type of hearing impairment found among elementary school children (22) it 
is definitely a very real concern of the public schools. Still further, if it is 
true that high-tone loss accompanied by even a slight amount of middle-tone 
loss has an effect on the hearing of speech (22) it follows that the distortion 
of speech conditioned by this type of loss can cause difficulty in learning. 
It may be quite true that good hearing for frequencies above the 2048 is 
necessary for success in only a few vocations—that loss above this range is 
not a handicap to the majority of adults in carrying on their ordinary daily 
affairs,—yet in the business of acquiring an education be quite a handicap 
for the child. An adult frequently gets the meaning of connected speech 
without hearing every sound perfectly. It is not always necessary for him 
even to hear every word because he is anticipating the meaning of what is 
being said to him. As for the child, much of his learning takes place in a 
room with 30 or 40 other children. If he is a “good child” the chances 
are that he is seated 30 or so feet from the main source of learning—the 
teacher—and that his limited experience cannot supply sounds or words he 
is not hearing completely because he cannot anticipate what is being said 
to the extent that the adult can. He achieves in direct proportion to his 
ability to form new or different concepts. His expanding concepts depend in 
a large measure upon his ability to deal with a rapidly expanding vocabulary. 
Hearing necessary for carrying on the ordinary affairs of his life—learning— 
may, with all logic, need to be as complete as that required for success in 
a few highly specialized adult professions. 

It is estimated, reliably, that approximately 40 per cent of the children 
in an ordinary school population have some degree of high-tone impairment 
(22). The extent to which this loss is a handicap educationally is not 
known. The reports that are available indicating the tones of primary and 
secondary importance for speech articulation are based on their importance 
for adult articulation. Research should be undertaken to determine the 
relative importance of high and middle tones for children’s interpretation 
of speech. A reversed order of importance might conceivably be found. 

2. Analysis of Reading Difficulty 

DurrelPs Analysis of Reading Difficulty, a type of diagnostic test designed 
to identify specific areas of reading disability, was given to 98 of the cliiL- 
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dren whose reading quoting was below 10ft on either reading comprehension 
or vocabulary as measured by the Pr^reaive Aihuveimnt Tr%t, The pur¬ 
pose of using an objective analysis id reading difficulty was to try to deter¬ 
mine whether or not high-rone hearing lo-s might hr more eWwly awiciatrd 
with certain generally recognized phases of the reading art titan with others. 

Very definite limitations in this approach to the problem were inherent 
in the data. Every child given the analytical te-t had some degree of reading 
difficulty; therefore the investigation wan narrowed to an analysis of the 
performance of atypical readers in certain areas, of reading. Further, it will 
be remembered that high-tone hearing loss differentiated the average and 
the below-avcrage readers within the 5 per cent reliability limit only. 
Logically, still less differentiation in high-tone loss would be- expected between 
the low-normal and sub-normal readers, ,n the population with which the 
particular problem under discussion was concerned. 

Notwithstanding the obvious limitations the study was prosecuted in the 
hope that at least some relationships between high-tone loss and specific 
difficulties in reading would be indicated that might serve to suggest direction 
for future inquiry. 

Forty-six of the children given the analytical test had reading quotients 
ranging from 52 to 89, and 52 had reading quotients ranging from 90 to 106. 
Table 23 gives certain mean comparisons for the two groups. The critical 

TABLE 23 

Mean Comparisons op Lowest and Highest RQ Groups Given the Analysis of 
Readino Difficulty Test as to Total RQ, Chronological Arse, 
and Analytical Test Items 


Analyt ical test grad e* ida cemrm 




Mean 






RQ Mean 

chron. 

Oral reading 

Silent 

Flashed 

Pronun¬ 

N 

range RQ 

age 

Comp, Recall 

reading 

words 

ciation 

46 

52- 89 79.24 

12.03 

3.32 3.41 

3.42 

3.79 

3.24 

52 

90-106 96.58 

10.94 

4.05 3.93 

4.03 

5.011 

4.33 


CR S.0S 

3.31 

3.37 2.49 

2.98 

3.64 

3.9S 



Letter names missed 

Letter sounds 



RQ 

Mean number 

missed 

Blends missed 

n" 

range 

Lower case 

Capitals 

Mean number Mean number 

46 

52- 29 

1.00 

1.20 

10.57 


7.33 

: 52 

90-106 

.71 

.65 

9.96 


6.33 


6 CR 

1.16 

1.23 

.37 


.28 


"Statistical analysis was undertaken to test this supposition. The OR of the 
difference in mean. C loss for the below-tiormal and the low-narmal group was 1.56. 
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ratios indicate that there are highly reliable differences between this low- 
normal reading group and the sub-normal reading group in reading quotient, 
chronological age, Oral Reading Comprehension, Flashed Words and Word 
Pronunciation; a difference within the 1 per cent limit on Silent Reading; 
and a difference within the 5 per cent limit on Oral Reading Recall. 

The poorer reading group knew fewer letter names, letter sounds, and 
letter blends than the low-normals but the differences were not' reliable. 
Apparently, for the population concerned, mere knowledge of letter names 
and sounds, although frequently thought of as an ability connected with 
success in reading, is of little significance as an isolated aspect of reading. 

There were 30 children in the group with high-tone loss ranging from 
0-30, and 26 with high-tone loss ranging from 75-170. These ranges repre¬ 
sented the best and poorest total C hearers. Table 24 shows mean grade 


TABLE 24 

Mean Analytical Test Grade Placement for Children with Least and Most 

Total C Loss 


Total C loss 

Range 0-30 

N =30 

Mean 

Range 75-170 
N~2C 

Mean 

Difference in 
achievement 
years 

Oral reading: 

Comprehension 

3.77 

3.45 

.32 

Recall 

3.67 

3.49 

.18 

Silent reading 

3.69 

3.58 

.11 

Flashed words 

4.79 

4.01 

.78 

Word pronunciation 

4.10 

3.65 

.45 


placement attained on the analytical test for children with these extremes in 
high-tone hearing acuity; also the attainment differences in fractions of a 
year. Differences on every test item were in favor of the better high-tone 
hearers. The greatest difference, .78 of a year, occurred for Flashed Word 
scores. The critical ratio for this difference, 1.80, was also the highest 
critical ratio obtained. 

Table 25 gives the per cents of children in both hearing groups missing 
each letter and blend sound. On 24 of the 26 letter sounds smaller per 
cents of children with the least loss missed the sounds as compared with 
children having the most loss. On the blend sounds the least-C-loss group 
did better than the most-C-loss group with 16 of the 17 blends. The average 
number of letter missed by the two groups was 9.8 and 13.2 respectively; 
the average number of blends, 6.2 and 8.3. 

Test items were studied also from the standpoint of “Worst C Spots.” 
There were 25 children with worst spots ranging from 0 to 10, and 27 with 
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TABLE 25 

Showing Per Cents of Children with Most and Least Total C Low Missing Each 
of the Letter and Blend Sounds 



Range 0-30 
N=~- 26 

Per cent 

Range 75-170 

A’---30 

Per cent 


Range n-30 
A'--26 

Per «?m 

Range 75-170 
A' 30 
Percent 

c 

56.7 

69.2 

W 

33.3 

5(1.0 

L 

16.5 

S7.7 

V 

53.3 

73.1 

A 

30.0 

42.3 

K 

40.0 

50.0 

s 

30.0 

46.2 

Z 

33.3 

34,6 

I 

33.3 

57.7 

rh 

20.0 

3n.8 

B 

33.3 

42.3 

M 

5<U» 

42J 

R 

36.7 

61.5 

wh 

20.0 

46,2 

T 

36.7 

34.6 

»h 

26.7 

34.6 

T 

23.3 

34.6 

hr 

43.3 

57.7 

U 

23.3 

42.3 

ch 

36.7 

38.5 

M 

30.0 

73.1 

dr 

33.3 

57.7 

H 

46.7 

46.2 

ir 

40.0 

61. S 

P 

26.7 

34.6 

cl 

40.0 

65.4 

E 

30.0 

42.3 

fr 

36.7 

50.0 

F 

33.3 

42.3 

Rr 

23.3 

50.0 

O 

30.0 

38.5 

Pi 

40.0 

50.0 

G 

43.3 

73.1 

sm 

33.3 

53.8 

X 

50.0 

61.5 

ns 

•13.3 

46.2 

N 

46.7 

57.7 

fl 

33.3 

38.5 

V 

40.0 

46.2 

sk 

53.3 

42.3 

Q 

43.3 

76.9 

HW 

50,0 

65.4 

D 

43.3 

30.8 


... 

—.. 


worst spots ranging from 30 to 55. Tables 26 anti 27 show a tabulation of 
results. Scores on all test items including letter and blend sounds favor the 
0-10 group. The only difference approaching reliability, however, is on 
Flashed Word scores. The difference of .04 of a year has a critical ratio 
of 2.3 {within the 5 per cent limit). The 0-10 group missed an average of 
8.8 letter and 5.1 blend sounds; while the 30-55 group missed an average 
of 12.4 and 8.2 on letter and blend sounds respectively. 

Since the better high-tone hearers knew more of the letter and blend sounds 


TABLE 26 

Showing Mean Analytical Test Grade Placement for Children with “Worst C 
Spot" from 0-10 and Those with “Worst C Spot" from 30-55 


Worst C spot 

Range 0-10 
N=2S 

Mean 

Range 30-55 
N---27 

Mean 

Difference in 
achievement 
years 

Oral reading: 

Comprehension 

3.76 

3,4! 

,35 

Recall 

3.71 

3.39 

.32 

Silent reading 

3.71 

3.50 

.27 

Flashed words 

4.84 

3,90 

,94 

Word pronunciation 

4.00 

3.63 

.37 
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TABLE 27 

Showing Per Cents of Children with “Worst C Spot” from 0-10 and Those with 
“Worst C Spot” from 30-55 Missing Each of the Letter and Blend Sounds . 



Range 0-10 
ZV=24 

Per cent 

Range 30-55 

A'—26 

Per cent 


Range 0-10 
A=24 

Per cent 

Range 30-55 
A r =26 

Per cent 

c 

50.0 

65.4 

W 

29.2 

42.3 

L 

45.8 

6 1.5 

Y 

41.7 

65.4 

A 

25.0 

34.6 

K 

33.3 

50.0 

S 

20.8 

42-3 

Z 

33.3 

38.5 

I 

25.0 

53.8 

th 

8.3 

3 8.5 

B 

33.3 

34.6 

st 

41.7 

38.5 

R 

29.2 

53.8 

wli 

12.5 

50.0 

T 

33.3 

34.6 

sh 

16.7 

34.6 

J 

29.2 

34.6 

br 

33.3 

53.8 

U 

16.7 

38.5 

ch 

20.8 

46.2 

M 

25.0 

46.2 

dr 

20.8 

. 53.8 

H 

45.8 

46.2 

tr 

33.3 

50.0 

P 

20.8 

34.6 

cl 

41.7 

50.0 

E 

33.3 

46.2 

fr 

29.2 

50.0 

F 

41.7 

46.2 

gr 

16.7 

42.3 

O 

25.0 

42.3 

Pi 

33.3 

53.8 

G 

37.5 

57.7 

sm 

29.2 

53.8 

X 

50.0 

61.5 

tvv 

45.8 

50.0 

N 

37.5 

57.7 

fl 

25.0 

46.2 

V 

37.5 

50.0 

sk 

54.2 

42.3 

Q 

41.7 

73.1 

sw 

45.8 

65.4 

D 

37.5 

30.8 





than the poorer hearers, the letters missed by both groups were tabulated 
according to Steinberg’s classification of speech sounds (89). By means of 
articulation tests Steinberg was able to designate the frequency regions of 
greatest importance for hearing the vowels, nasal consonants, stop conso¬ 
nants, and fricative consonants. 16 It will be noted that the recognition of 
speech sounds in each of these divisions necessitates hearing at increasingly 
higher frequencies. Although the letters in this classification involve a wide 
range of frequencies it was thought possible that grouping the letters by 
such a scheme might serve to establish some relationship between the type 
of speech sounds missed and hearing acuity. This was not the case, however. 
The poorer hearers missed more of the sounds in each of the divisions than 
the better hearers, but the sounds they missed fell uniformly throughout the 
vowel and consonant range as was also true for those missed by the better 
hearers. 

Further study of the analysis test data was not undertaken since the study 

10 Vowels, short and long (a e i o u <w v) Frequencies 200-3000 

Nasal consonants (Z m n ng r) “ 500-4000 

Stop consonants {b ell d g h j It p t ) “ 7S0-'5000 

Fricative consonants {/ s sh st th' th v x z/i) “ 1000-8000 
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that was made seemed unproductive of discovering area* of reading that 
were unquestionably associated with high-tone lew, Because of die narrow 
extent of the study, and the serious limitation* of the data as pfdntrd out 
earlier, this section of the report should hr considered suggestive t)n | Y . 

Summarizing analysis of reading difficulty: Mores on the separate test 
items reliably differentiated the low-normal readers and sub normal readers 
except for items testing knowledge of letters and blends. Apparently the 
ability to call the letter names or to produce the sounds of isolated letters 
and blends is no more reliably associated with a low normal reading score 
than it is with a sub-normal reading score insofar as the immediate study 
is concerned. 


When scores for letter and blend sounds are compared for the children 
with the most C loss and the least C loss, and again for children with good 
"worst spots" and bad "worst spots" it is found that the better high-tone 
hearers in both of the categories miss fewer sounds than the poorer hearers. 
Even though poorer high-tone hearers miss more of the speech sounds than 
do the better hearers, they miss no more of the sounds that involve high-tone 
frequencies than of the ones that involve lower frequencies, Seemingly, the 
ability to deal with isolated speech sounds is an “over all” ability. This may 
be due to the fact that all speech sounds are highly complicated in both 
frequency and pressure patterns. Thus, loss for higlt-frequencv hearing may 
render the learning of all speech sounds difficult. 

flashed Word scores differentiated the better ami poorer C hearers more 
reliably than did other test item scores. Why this should he true i S to snv 
the least, obscure. A study of the Flashed Word test of the child with the 
greatest high-tone loss reveals an interesting phenomenon. The case is rt 
12-year, girl with a readin K quotient of .87. She knew all of the letter 
names but one; knew 14 of the 26 letter sounds and 7 of the 17 blend 
sounds. When the word polish was flashed she said "police.” She was asked 
what letters she remembered seeing and replied "p-od-i-sdu" The word was 

providcd b y the dirccticms-~and time allowed for 
study Th c child continued to call it "police.” She called Blunt, "blank.” 

stmTalled tb T<<Ki m .TT ° rder but upon rt “-exposure and studv 

eL th le 2 A ^ ’ ShC CallGd "*"• *' remcm- 

her Th s h, "a “ * “ y Mcamn &" »ven with the word before 

the’cllld was ' JITT\ lhe VisUal J, ‘ C,m>ry tw exhibited bv 

the child was remarkable, but she possessed no ability to arrive a, the correct 

Pronunciation of the words that she did not know at a glance, m C W UN 

reaction to words was duplicated by other children, and leads one to wonder 
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whether or not an ability to analyze and synthesize word parts may be 
related to the knowledge of speech sounds as they are combined into words. 
What part the loss for high frequencies could play in such an ability is mere 
conjecture of course. The fact that this study found a high degree of relia¬ 
bility between reading attainment and high-tone acuity and some degree of 
reliability between Flashed Word scores and high-tone acuity suggests that 
the ability to deal successfully with words may bear a relationship, to the 
ability to hear word parts accurately. 17 Further study in this direction might 
be worth while. 

C. External Otological Data 

The results of the external otological examinations will be presented in 
relation to hearing loss at low, medium, and high frequencies ( A, B, and 
C loss). Little effort will be made to interpret the relationships that are 
found to exist since interpretation involves the field of otology. 

The otological examination took place within a few weeks of the hearing 
test. Certainly any lapse of time between the test and examination might 
tend toward creating spurious relationships; however, a few of the associations 
between certain types of loss and otological defects seem consistent enough 
to suggest that factors unrelated to the lapse of time may be accountable 
in some measure. 

Table 28 shows the mean A, B, and C loss for the total population, for 
those free of the defects revealed by the external otological examination, 
and for those having various subdivision defects. 

Table 29 gives the same information, mean Aj Bj and C loss, except for 
defective or not defective, with the critical ratios of the differences. It is 
noted that for six of the seven categories of defects the mean A, B, and C 
loss is greater for children having the defects than for those not having the 
defects. The one exception is mean high-tone loss for children with nasal 
obstructions and infections. Their mean high-tone loss is 0.9 decibels better 
than children having no nasal defects. 

Children with normal throats hear A, B, and C tones better than children 
with defective throats. The greatest mean difference is at the low tones. 
Those with normal throats, tonsils in and no defects, hear low tones, A, 
better by 5.70 decibels than children with defective throats. The critical 
ratio of the difference is 2.68, indicating that the difference could have hap¬ 
pened by chance less than 1 per cent of the times. Those with normal throats 


17 The correlation between reading quotient and Flashed Word score for the total 
diagnostic test group was .2<3±:.06—a slight but real association. 
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TABLE 23 

Mean A, B, and C I-dss for Cmiumen with Vari«h;s On».»H;u“u. 

x .1 n 


Throat 

Normal and tonsil* in 
Normal and tonsils out 
Regrowth 
Imbedded 

Chronic infection or congestion 
3+ (enlarged) 

No record 

Left Ear Gajial 
Normal 

Acute infection 
Congestion 

Subsiding or recent Infection 

Cerumen 

No record 

Right Ear Canal 
Normal 

Acute infection 
Congestion 

Subsiding or recent infection 

Cerumen 

No record 

Left Eardrum 
Normal 

Questionable old infection 
Definite old infection 
Recent infection 
Combination of old and new 
Not seen for wax 
No record 

Right Eardrum 
Normal 

Questionable old infection 
Definite old infection 
Recent infection 
Combination old and new 
Not seen for wax 
No record 

Nasal Passages 
Normal 

Acute infection 

Chronic or subsiding infection 
Obstructions 

Combination of chronic infection 
and obstruction 
No record 


94 

ZWi 

26.10 

77 

21.50 

29.00 

6 

24.20 

22M 

6 

17.50 

22 50 

48 

31,90 

34.40 

54 

27.10 

.12.10 

2 



270 

22.90 

2S.50 

1 

92,50 

72.50 

1 

2 2.50 

12.40 

1 

32.56 

42.4o 

9 

33.fi!) 

39.20 

S 



273 

23,50 

2 MO 

0 


0 



fl 



9 

25.80 

35 .m 

S 



254 

22.60 

27.70 

15 

29.90 

39.20 

1 

12.50 

12.50 

2 

47.50 

77.50 

3 

52.50 

45. SO 

7 

e 

26.80 

36.70 


256 

22.40 

27.50 

13 

37.90 

47.10 

2 

22.50 

17.50 

3 

39.20 

75.70 

1 

32.50 

2.50 

7 

{ 

31.10 

36.70 


240 

22.50 

27.60 

16 

28.10 

28,70 

7 

31.10 

43.90 

16 

28.10 

40.011 

3 

39.20 

52.5(1 

5 



Hmers 

<: 


4-7,15 

37.55 

$2.55 

47.45 

59.(111 

SMS 


47.75 

45.1)0 

2.50 

95,00 

75.0(1 


48.35 


5 MO 


4 A. 5 5 

5 (.,<)« 

35.0(1 

117.0(1 

95.00 

73.55 


405 
59.30 
35.00 
114.95 
05.00 
69.3 S 


48. SO 
5l.sn 
41.45 
40.25 


su.no 
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TABLE 29 


Mean A, 

B, AND 

C Loss for Defectives and Non-defectives 



N 

A 

B 

C Total A, B, C 

Throat 

Normal 

94 

20.00 

26.10 

47.15 


Defective 

191 

25.70 

30.80 

49.70 


Critical Ratio 


2.68 

1.83 

0.57 

2.69 

Left Ear Canal 

Normal 

270 

22.90 

28.50 

47-75 


Defective 

12 

37.50 

40.00 

69.95 


Critical Ratio 


1.80 

1.50 

1.68 

2.88 

Right Ear Canal 

Normal 

273 

23.50 

28.80 

48.35 


Defective 

9 

25.80 

35.80 

58.40 


Critical Ratio 


0.43 

1.16 

0.81 

1.38 

Left Eardrum 

Normal 

254 

22.60 

27.70 

46.55 


Defective 

28 

32.10 

41.10 

68.15 


Critical Ratio 

• 

2.12 

2.98 

2.67 

4.47 

Right Eardrum 

Normal 

256 

22.40 

27.50 

46.85 


Defective 

26 

34.80 

43.70 

66.80 


Critical Ratio 


2.70 

3.38 

2.61 

5.01 

Nasal Passages 

Normal 

240 

22.50 

27.60 

48.80 


Defective 

42 

29.40 

37.30 

47.90 


Critical Ratio 


1.66 

2.40 

0.16 

2.33 

Teeth 

No Caries 

194 

22.70 

28.90 

46.25 


Caries 

90 

26.00 

30.10 

54.65 


Critical Ratio 


1.18 

0.42 

1.81 

2.00 


hear medium tones, B, 4.70 decibels better than the defectives, and high 
tones, C, better by 2.55 decibels, but the B and C differences for the de¬ 
fectives and non-defectives are not statistically reliable with critical ratios 
of 1.83 and 0.57. When A, B, and C losses are combined the critical ratio 
of the mean difference is 2.69, within the 1 per cent limit, and therefore 
indicative of a relationship between total low, middle, and high-tone loss 
and condition of the throat. 

Children with normal ear canals have better A } B> and C hearing than 
children with canal infections, congestion or cerumen, but the differences 
are not reliable for A, B, and C tones separately. When low, middle, and 
high-tone loss is totaled, however, the mean difference in loss for defectives 
and non-defectives has a critical ratio of 2.88 for the left ear, indicating a 
relationship within the 1 per cent reliability limit. This degree of relia¬ 
bility does not hold for the right ear canal differences, however. 
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defective tympanic membranes and defective nasal passages is high enough 
statistically to be viewed as a significant association; high-tone loss is reliably 
associated with only one type of external otological defect—tympanic mem¬ 
brane. When low, middle, and high-tone losses are combined the total loss 
accompanies defects within varying degrees of reliability. Relationship of 
total loss to the condition of the eardrum is unquestionably reliable; relation¬ 
ship to left ear canal is significant within the 1 per cent limit; relationships 
between conditions of the throat, of the nasal passages and of the teeth, are 
reliable within the 5 per cent limit. 

Defects accompanying keen hearing as opposed to those accompanying very 
poor hearing were tabulated. There were 94 children whose A scores ranged 
from 0-10 and 80 whose A scores ranged from 35-260. These two groups 
represent the two extremes in low-tone loss. The numbers and per cents 
of children in the two hearing groups having the various defects are shown 
in Table 30. The greatest differences in per cents occur in connection with 


TABLE 30 

Numbers and Per Cents with Various Otoloqical Defects in the Best and Poorest 

A Hearing Groups 



0- 

N 

•10 Loss 

Per cent 

35-260 

N 

Loss 

Per cent 

Throat 

Tonsils in and throat normal 

28 

29.79 

20 

25.64 

Tonsils out and throat normal 

34 

36.17 

20 

25.64 

Tonsils out, but regrowth 

2 

2.13 

— 

— 

Tonsils imbedded 

1 

1.06 

— 

— 

Tonsils chronically infected 

or congested 

14 

14.89 

18 

23.08 

3 + (enlarged) 

15 

15.96 

20 

25.64 

Left Ear Canal 

Normal 

93 

98.94 

70 

92.11 

Defective 

1 

1.06 

6 

7.89 

Right Ear Canal 

Normal 

93 

98.94 

73 

96.05 

Defective 

1 

1.06 

3 

3.95 

Left Eardrum 

Normal 

89 

94.68 

63 

82.89 

Defective 

5 

5.32 

13 

17.11 

Right Eardrum 

Normal 

91 

96.81 

64 

84.21 

' Defective 

3 

3.19 

12 

15.79 

Nasal Passages 

Normal 

83 

88.30 

62 

81.58 

Defective 

11 

11.70 

14 

18.42 

Dental 

No caries 

64 

68.09 

50 

64.10 

Caries 

30 

31.91 

28 

35.90 
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the throat. There are 36.17 per cent in the 0-10 group with tonsils out 
and throat normal against 25.64 per cent in the 3**260 group, in the 0-10 
group 14,89 per cent have chronic throat infection or emigration,, while 23.08 
per cent in the 35-260 group have the same defect, 'fen per cent fewer 
children in the 0-10 group have 3‘ tonsils than in the 35-260 group. How¬ 
ever, in the 0-10 group there arc only 4.15 per cent more children with 
tonsils in and throat normal than in the 3*-260 group. 

The per cents of children in the 0-10 and the 35-2&0 groups having nasal 
defects, ear canal defects, and unfilled dental cavities are approximately the 
same. In. the 0-10 group 11.79 per cent fewer children have let* ear tun panic 
membrane defects than in the 35*260 group, and 12.60 per cent fewer, 
right ear. 

For each otological division higher per cents of children in the 35-260 A 
hearing group have defects than in the 0*10' group, hut in no case is the 
per cent difference statistically reliable. If a child has keen A hearing his 
chance of having an otological defect is approximately equal to that of the 
child with very poor A hearing. Keen A hearing dues not portend nr, defect 
as poor A hearing does not portend a defect. 'Fins certainly suggests that 
factors other than, or in addition to, observable otological defects must be¬ 
sought for the causes responsible for low-tone loss. 

There are 74 children in the 0-10 B hearing group and 71 children in 
the 45-115 B hearing group—-Table 31. These amounts of B loss represent 
the least and the most middle-tone loss. As with the extreme A groups the 
greatest difference in percentages occurs in the matter of throat defects, 
There are 41,19 per cent in the 0-10 group and 24.29 per cent in the 45-115 
group with normal throats—tonsils in and throat normal. Normal ear¬ 
drums occur in the 0-10 group in 95.9 5 per cent of the cases, left ear; and 
97.30 per cent, right ear, against 80,88 per cent and 75.00 per cent in the 
45-115 group. There are only 75 per cent of the children in the 45-115 
group against 89.19 per cent in the 0-10 group with nasal defects. Per cents 
of defects in the other categories differ practically none in the 0-10 and 
45-115 groups; however, in all excepting dental, the 0-10 group have a 
higher per cent of normal conditions than have the 45-115 group. Again, 
as with A loss, in no instance is the difference in percentage statistically 
significant. The child with keen B hearing is just as likely, statistically, 
to have an otological defect as is the child with a great deal of B loss; and 
. the child with a great deal of B loss is no more likely to have a defect than 
is the child with little loss. The children having certain defects as a group— 
Table 29—have reliably more B loss than children as a group not having 
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TABLE 31 

Numbers and Per Cents with Various Otological Defects in the Best and Poorest 

J3 Hearing Groups 


0-10 Loss 45-115 Loss 

N Percent N Percent 


Throat 


Tonsils in and throat normal 

31 

41.89 

17 

24.29 

Tonsils out and throat normal 

22 

29.72 

21 

30.00 

Tonsils out but regrowth 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tonsils embedded 

1 

1.35 

—- 

— 

Tonsils chronically infected or 

congested 

8 

10.81 

16 

22.86 

3+ (enlarged) 

12 

16.22 

16 

22.86 

Left Ear Canal 

Normal 

72 

97.31 

64- 

94.12 

Defective 

2 

2.69 

4 

5.88 

Eight Ear Canal 

Normal 

73 

98.65 

65 

95.59 

Defective 

1 

1.35 

3 

441 

Left Eardrum 

Normal 

71 

95.95 

55 

80.88 

Defective 

3 

4.05 

13 

19.12 

Right Eardrum 

Normal 

72 

97.30 

55 

80.58 

Defective 

2 

2.70 

13 

19.12 

Nasal Passages 

Normal 

66 

89.19 

51 

75.00 

Defective 

8 

10.81 

17 

25.00 

Dental 

No caries 

SI 

68.92 

49 

70.00 

Caries 

23 

31.08 

21 

30.00 


those delects, but the relationship breaks down when the groups studied 
are composed of those with little B loss and those with a great deal of B 
loss. Consequently, it will have to be concluded that as far as this investi¬ 
gation is concerned external otological defects may operate as one factor 
associated with middle-tone loss. As with low-tone loss, however, no causal 
relationship is established. 

There are 73 children with high-tone scores ranging from 0-20 and 73 
with scores ranging from 70-260, representing the worst and the best C 
scores—Table 32. In the 0-20 group there is a larger percentage of children 
with no defects in each of the otological categories than in the 70-260 group. 
As with A and B percentages, throat conditions account for the largest dif¬ 
ferences between the extreme C hearing groups. In the 0-20 group 36.99 
per cent have tonsils in and throat normal against 31.51 per cent in the 
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Numbers and Per Cents vwk V«i *» 

< ijw tw.w .v 

i in 

rm Kfsr 

ts!» I’noneyr 

C H 

t*W 

ilf.Jii t 

■.n 

.im 

7«- 



A 

I V? !f M 

Y 

iVr rent 

Throat 

Tonsils in and throat normal 

it 

V».W 

n 

31.51 

Tonsils out and throat norma! 


sj in 

! 5 

20.55 

Tonsils out lull reRrcivsih 

i 

2,71 

■% 

2.74 

Tonsils embedded 

.... 


1 

1,17 

Chronic infection or congestion 

7 

9,59 

J 6 

21.92 

3* (enlarged) 

7 


!?< 

21.92 

Left Ear Canal 

Normal 

7a 

95.89 

65 

91.55 

Defective 

3 

4.1 i 

A 

8.4S 

Right Ear Canal 

Norma! 

7<S 

95.S9 

6Jt 

95.77 

Defective 

3 

4.1 i 

3 

4.23 

Left Eardrum 

Normal 

70 

95.89 

57 

80,23 

Defective 

3 

4.11 

H 

19.72 

Right Eardrum 

Normal 

71 

97.26 

59 

83.10 

Defective 

2 

2.74 

12 

16.90 

Nasal Passages 

Normal 

65 

39.01 

61 

85.92 

Defective 

8 

10.96 

in 

14,08 

Dental 

No carles 

57 

78.0* 

44 

60,27 

Carles 

16 

21,92 

29 

39.73 


70.-260 group. For the keenest hearers 41,10 per cent have tonsils out and 
throat normal compared with 20.55 per cent for the 70*260 group. In the 
0-20 group 9.59 per cent have chronic throat infections and 9.59 per cent 
have 3 + tonsils, while in the 70-260 group 21.92 per cent have chronic 
throat infections and 21.92 have 3 + tonsils. In the least-fV-Ioss group 4.35 
per cent fewer have left ear canal defects, and 0.12 per cent fewer have 
fight ear canal defects than in the most C loss group. Percentage differences 
in tympanic membrane defects are 15.61 per cent left ear, and 14.16 per cent 
right ear in’favor of the best C hearers. The difference. in nasal passage 
defects is 3.16 per cent in favor of the best C hearers. There arc l7.dl 
per cent fewer in the 0-20 group with caries than in the 70-260 group. While 
these differences are all in favor of the 0-20 groups having a larger per cent 
of non-defectives than the 70-260 group, in one instance only is there a 
reliable difference in the percentages: when the per cents of children with 
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normal throats, tonsils in or out, are compared for the best and poorest C 
hearers 78.09 per cent in the best group and 52.06 per cent in the worst 
group have normal throats. The CR of the difference is 2.07, which, is 
within the 5 per cent limit. However, when mean C loss, Table 29, was 
compared for the throat defectives, and non-defectives, the CR of the mean 
differences was indicative of no more than a chance relationship. So, as with 
low and middle-tone loss this study has failed to find a causal relationship 
between loss at the high tones and external otological defects. 

When low, middle, and high-tone loss is totaled and the poorest and best 
hearers compared from the standpoint of defects the results are practically 
the same as those obtained when A, B, and C loss are studied separately. 
Tabulations for total loss are shown in Table 33. There are 70 children 
whose total A, B, and C loss ranges from 145 to 730 decibels, and 67 whose 
loss ranges from 10-50 decibels. There are 29.64 per cent more children 
with normal throats, tonsils in or out, in the keenest hearing group than 
there are in the poorest hearing group. The critical ratio of the per cent 


TABLE 33 

Numbers and Per Cents with the Poorest and Best (Combined A, B, and C Loss) 
Hearing Having Various Otological Defects 



10-50 

N 

Loss 

Per cent 

145-730 

N 

Loss 

Per cent 

Throat 

Throat normal—lonsils in 

24 

35.82 

17 

24.64 

Throat normal—tonsils out 

27 

40.30 

15 , 

21.74 

Throat defective 

16 

23.88 

36 

53.62 

Left Ear Canal 

Normal 

65 

97.01 

61 

91,04 

Defective 

2 

2.99 

6 

8.96 

Right Ear Ca?ial 

Normal 

67 

100.00 

64 

95.52 

Defective 

~ 

— 

3 

4.48 

Left Eardrum 

Normal 

65 

97.01 

55 

82,09 

Defective 

2 

2.99 

12 

17.91 

Right Eardrum 

Normal 

67 

100.00 

56 

83.58 

Defective 

— 

— 

11 

16.42 

Nasal Passages 

Normal 

60 

89.55 

55 

82.09 

Defective 

7 

10.45 

12 

17.91 

Denial 

No caries 

48 

71.64 

45 

65.22 

Caries 

19 

28.36 

24 

24.78 
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difference is 2.29 (within the 5 per cent limit). The differences in per 
cents of defectives and iton-ikfcriive* in she and p«w*rot hearing groups 
in all other categories are statistically unrrliahlr. 

Apparently there is a relationship between hearing In** in general and the 
condition of the throat. 'I'ahle 29 showed the mean Ins* for defectives and 
non-defectives. The mean difference in total low, middle, arid high-tone loss 
for the defectives and non-defectivcs had a critical ratio of 2.09 (within 
the 1 per cent limit); and since the percentage differences for best and 
poorest hearers—total A, //, and C loss- -with normal throats has a critical 
ratio of 2.29, it would seem that defective throats may he operative in 
bringing about hearing loss iff a general nature. 

There is an opinion (72) that boys have mure otolugical defects than girls. 
For this reason a tabulation was made of defects for the total number of 
children in the study, 143 males and 144 females—*Tablc 34. Standard 

TABLE 34 

Otolocical Defects for Malms, Females aki» Total Population 

Male Female Total 



A ! 

Per cent 

N 

Per cent 

N 

Per cent 

Throat 







Tonsils in and throat normal 

+9 

34.26 

4$ 

31.69 

94 

32.98 

Tonsils out and throat normal 

29 

20,28 

48 

33.80 

77 

27,02 

Tonsils out but regrowth 

3 

2.10 

3 

2.11 

6 

2.11 

Tonsils imbedded 

Chronically infected or 

2 

3.40 

4 

2.88 

6 

2.11 

congested 

29 

20.28 

19 

13.38 

48 

16.84 

3+ (enlarged) 

Left Ear Canal 

31 

21.68 

23 

16,20 

54 

18.9$ 

Normal 

140 

97.90 

130 

93.53 

270 

95.74 

Defective 

3 

2.1(1 

9 

6.47 

12 

4.26 

Right Ear Cajial 







Normal 

140 

97.90 

133 

95.68 

273 

96.81 

Defective 

3 

2.10 

6 

4.32 

9 

3.19 

Left Eardrum 







Normal 

126 

83.11 

128 

92.09 

254 

90.07 

Defective 

17 

11.89 

11 

7.91 

28 

9.93 

Right Eardrum 







Normal 

128 

89.51 

128 

92.09 

256 

90.76 

Defective 

15 

10,49 

11 

7.91 

16 

9.24 

Nasal Passages 







Normal 

Defective 

116 

27 

81,12 

18.88 

124 

IS 

89.21 

11.79 

240 

42 

85.11 

14.89 

Dental 







No Caries 

Cartes 

89 

62.68 

105 

73.9+ 

19+ 

68.31 

53 

37.22 

37 

26.06 

90 

31.69 
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errors of the per cents of males and females and critical ratios of the differ¬ 
ences were computed for all of the categories of defects except ear canals. 
The difference of the per cents with ear canal defects was obviously too slight 
to be reliable. A slightly higher per cent of boys, 2.57, than girls have tonsils 
in and throat normal; also the per cent of boys without ear canal defects, 
left ear, is 4.37 higher than per cent of girls; right ear 2.22 per cent higher 
than girls. There are 13.52 per centgirls than boys with tonsils out 
and throats normal; 3.98 per cent more girls than boys with normal left 
ear tympanic membranes, and 2.58 per cent, right ear; 8.09 per cent more 
girls without nasal passage defects; and 11.26 per cent more girls without 
caries. The critical ratios of the per cent differences, male and female are: 
throat 1.27; tympanic membrane, left ear, 0.37, right ear 0.24; nasal passages, 
0.82; dental, 1.26. As far as this study is concerned there is certainly not 
a reliable difference between the sexes regarding any of the external otological 
defects noted. 

Average number of defects for the poorest and best hearers, A, B, and C, 
male and female, are shown in Table 35. In every case children with the 


TABLE 35 

Average Number of Otological Defects for Poorest and Best Hearers, Male and 
Female and Total Population 



N 

Male 

N 

Female 

N 

Total 

A Loss 

0-10 

49 

1.14 

45 

0.60 

94 

0.88 

35-260 

36 

1.64 

44 

1.31 

80 

1.46 

11 Loss 

0-10 

35 

0.89 

39 

0.64 

74 

0.76 

45-115 

39 

1.69 

32 

1.19 

71 

1.49 

C Loss 

0-20 

26 

0.81 

47 

0.64 

73 

0.70 

70-260 

47 

1.3S 

26 

2 .25 

73 

1.6 3 

Total A, B, C 

10-50 

27 

0.82 

40 

0.60 

67 

0.69 

145-730 

38 

1.50 

32 

1.72 

70 

1.60 

Total Population 

143 

1.28 

144 

0.99 

287 

1.14 


least loss average fewer defects than children with most loss and fewer than 
children of the total population. Children with the most loss in every case 
have an average of more defects than children of the total population. Girls 
average fewer defects than boys except in the poorest G hearing group. 
Here the average number of defects for males is 1.38 and for females is 2.25. 

The statistical treatment used to try to determine the relationship between 
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hearing loss and otologies! defect lia* showed Out an .r^wiaium exists, 
but in one instance only are the hv,:t* suggestive *A a c.nnul relationship; 
the difference in the total A, fl, and mean i'w^ for children with and 
for those without throat defects (Table 2 f O, has a critical ratio of 2.69 
(within 1 per cent reliability), and the critical ratio of the differences in 
per cents of throat defectives in the poorest ;uul hr*! toi.d J, [{ and C group 
(Table 33) is 2.07 (within the 5 per cent limit). Tlicv critical ratios are 
high enough for the conclusion that total low. middle, and high-tone loss 
is related in some fashion to throat defects. A close relationship is not indi¬ 
cated, however, when low, middle or high tom- losses are considered 
separately. 

While there is no evidence within the limits of the data and their treatment 
that otological defects cause hearing lost*, with the possible exceptions men¬ 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph, hearing loss and defects coexist; so, quite 
plausibly, some of the factors that are tending to bring about hearing loss 
are also operating to bring about otological defects. Sonic* parent* may be 
forced by circumstances to pay little attention to a discharging ear or to 
a chronically infected throat, while others treat even a minor earache or an 
unfilled cavity with immediate concern. A comparison of the hearing loss 
of children whose families were on government relief’* with lor- of those 
whose families were not seems to give sonic support to this hypothesis. 
Table 36 shows A, B, and C loss for the 30 children of relief families 
and the 252 children of families ostensibly in better economic circumstances. 


TABLE U 

A , Ii, and C Mean Loss for Rkuef and Nun-semef tt roups 



N 

A lass 

B lass 

C hiss 

Relief 

30 

27,20 

36.70 

53.75 

Non-relief 

257 

23.1(1 

2ft. 30 

48.35 

CR 


1.02 

2.04 

0.82 


The children of relief families have more low, middle, and high-tone loss 
than children of better financial status, but only for B, the middle tones, 
does the mean differences approach reliability, 'Hie critical ratio of 2.04 
is within the 5 per cent limit and indicative of differentiation. When A, U, 
arid C losses are combined the mean difference between relief and non-relief 
has a critical ratio of 2.23, also within the five per cent limit and a slightly 
higher reliability than B loss alone. Extent to which such matters as nutri¬ 
tion are involved are problematic, of course. 

Families on relief at the time of the test or during the two-year period prior. 
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Other investigations have reported a relationship between hearing loss 
and economic level. Berry (7) maintains that there is a consistently higher 
prevalence of defective hearing in the lower income groups; Macnutt (64) 
says that the numbers of children in crowded tenement districts with hearing 
impairment is often ten times as great as in better sections; Waters (102) 
reports the children with hearing defects range from 4 per cent where eco¬ 
nomic conditions are adequate to 15 per cent where economic conditions 
are inadequate. 

Studies are not, however, conclusive in their reports as to the etiology of 
hearing impairment. Hunt (54), basing his conclusions on the audiometric 
and otological examinations that have been in progress for several years 
among public school children of New York, says that apparently diseased 
tonsils, sinus infection, and turbinate pathology are among the factors effective 
in producing hearing impairment. Neuschutz (81) says that diseased tonsils 
are one earmark of defective hearing. Gardner (41) reports a close relation¬ 
ship between infections of the nose and throat and hearing difficulties. He 
has found that among children with hearing difficulties 35 to 40 per cent 
have chronic colds, from 30 to 40 per cent have suspicious tonsils, from 20 
to 25 per cent are mouth breathers, and from 60 to 80 per cent have scars 
on the drum membranes. Fishbein (27) believes that most deafness is pre¬ 
ventable, “that it involves the prevention of contagious diseases and colds, 
and the treatment of infected tonsils and adenoids and the proper care of 
the ears.” Ciocco (15) reported the results of hearing tests and otological 
examinations given to approximately 1400 Washington, D. C., school chil¬ 
dren. Half the number had a hearing loss of 9 or more sensation units, and 
half showed a hearing loss not greater than six sensation units when tested 
by means of a group audiometer. - He says that, owing to the lack of preci¬ 
sion of group testing instruments, the hearing of these children cannot be 
considered completely representative of the hearing of children in the general 
population. AH of the children were, however, retested with an individual 
audiometer. The otoscopic examination revealed a relationship between 
hearing loss throughout the audiometric range and conditions of the tympanic 
membrane, to the extent that Ciocco concluded "changes in the tympanic 
membrane ... do affect the hearing acuity sufficiently to be detected.” On 
the other hand he found no relationship between the type or degree of hearing 
loss and nasal or throat conditions. 

Conclusions that may be drawn from the present investigations, within 
the limits of the data and their treatment are: (a) low-tone loss accompanies 
defective throats and defective eardrums; ( b ) middle-tone loss accompanies 
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defective eardrums and nasal passages: L:1 high-tone !<w* accompanies de¬ 
fective eardrums; general los* accompanies eardrum, throat, nasal parage, 
and dental defects. 

Larger per cents of children in the worst hraffug groups, „/, anil C, 
have otological defects than of those in the bcM J, IK and (l hearing groups. 
This holds for every otologies! category; but only in the ease of throat 
defects for the lust and poorest C hearm do*** the dtffrrriKr hi per cent 
approach a reliable difference. Smaller per cent of children with the least 
total A, B, and C loss have otologiVal detects than uf children wish the 
greatest amount of total hiss; the differences in per cent* wish throat defects 
is indicative. 

Children with poor hearing at A, />, and C tones average a greater number 
of defects than children with good A, IK and C hearing; children with poor 
combined A, B, and C hearing average a greater number of defects than 
children with good combined A, 11, and C hearing. Girl* have fewer 
otological defects than boys, hut the differences are statistically unreliable. 
Children of poorest economic status have more B loss and more general loss 
than children from better homes; but the relationship is suggestive rather 
than positive. 

Slate Teachers College 
Farmville , Virginia 
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CHILDREN’S AUDIOGRAMS IN RELATION TO READING 
ATTAINMENTS: III. DISCUSSION, SUMMARY, 

AND CONCLUSIONS* 

Department of Psychology, University of North Carolina 


Sibyl Henry 


Investigators have employed a multiplicity of attacks in attempting to 
analyze the complex processes involved in the reading act. Consequently a 
great deal of scientific information is available. Research has failed, however, 
to isolate the factors conditioning reading development to the extent that it 
can be said with certainty why some children learn to read with no apparent 
difficulty, why others learn eventually but with painfully slow progress, and 
why others never learn "up to standard.” Inadequacy of the implements of 
research for identifying, measuring, and evaluating phenomena involved in 
the process of reading has occasioned conflicting research findings and differ¬ 
ences of opinion among reading specialists. Lack of agreement serves to call 
attention to many unsolved problems with which learning to read are 
concerned. 

The intelligence quotient which is relied upon consistently in predicting 
success in reading is usually found to have a correlation of .50 or .60 with 
reading progress, yet many children read with less success than prognosis 
based on their intelligence quotients would indicate while others achieve 
beyond expectations. Reading-defect cases are found to have all degrees of 
intelligence from very low to very superior—with a normal distribution of 
intelligence quotients (69). In considering the relations of intelligence to 
reading achievement it should be remembered also, that while low intelli¬ 
gence tends to cause low reading scores, poor reading ability can be one 
cause of a low intelligence quotient. 

Neither do reading-readiness tests have the high prognostic value once 
hoped for. Factors other than those measured by such tests are apparently 
important in the determination of successful reading development. Even the 
mental age necessary for learning to read seems to be dependent upon so 
many factors that Gates (98, p. 9) is led to say that statements specifying 
such mental age requirements are essentially meaningless. 

Studies of reversal tendencies, handedness, and eyedness as indicative of 

^Received in the Editorial Office on June 1, 1946. 
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possible factors associated with read in b drvrlnpmrnt arc numrrnm. Followers 
of Orton (83) believe tli;U simc reading fli'lTu'iillio arc due m the indi¬ 
vidual's failure to establish unilateral vortical dmuinance, and lliar reversals 
and mixed handedness and eyednr^s ate maiiiftsinliun* of this failure. How¬ 
ever, other investigators present con Hiding rvidwer as lo plausibility of the 
dominance theory us related in reading <1 i Ilk ill lies as well as hi I lie relation- 
ship of reversals, handed ness, am! cyedm*** to reading difficult irs. 

Numerous studies have investigated the relation of reading development 
to visual dcfccts > especially such defects a« eye mihclr imbalance and in¬ 
ability to fuse. Hie lack of agreement in the findings leads to uncertainty 
as to tile relationship. 

Research that has been dune to establish thr im|hirtance of eye-niriveinenis 
—fixations, span, and regression—to reading does not warrant assurance in 
assigning faulty eye-movements as a cause lor pour reading. 

Investigations of intensive versus extensive rrading methods lead to these 
conclusions: some children profit mure by one method while miters profit 
more by another method; or, one method may be mure beneficial for develop¬ 
ing certain rending skills while another may be more beneficial fur developing 
other reading skills. 

Studies of personality maladjustments have nut clearly established a causal 
relationship with reading problems, although some studies tend to show 
that emotional strain may be alleviated to an extent by improvement in 
reading. 

- Auditory abilities ns related to reading attainment have not received their 
, share of concern through scientific investigation. Several reading specialists, 
however, admit a possible relationship, and suggest test* for indicating ability 
to distinguish likenesses and differences in spoken words and sounds, ability 
to fuse sounds into words, and memory span fur sounds (69, 45, and 9). 

Gates (44, p. 400) states that "there is some evidence that some children 
have deficiencies for tones within a certain range only, which may make 
' phonetic exercises difficult.” Monroe’s studies (69, p. 107) of remedial cases 
lead her to suspect that some children not noticeably hard of hearing may 
have difficulty with certain pitches. Betts (9, eh. X) devotes several pages 
to a discussion of the auditory factors that may be related to reading. Wright 
, (111, p, 249) calls attention tu the fact that factors such as auditory span, 
perception and rnngc, and ability to fuse sounds, as well as hearing acuity, 
may be significantly related to the determination of read in g-rcad incss. 

. Trnxlcr (98, p, 34) considers Bond’s study of the auditory and speech 
characteristics of poor readers to be the principal contribution directly perti- 
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nent to the relationship between auditory factors and reading achievement. 
Bond (10), by averaging the hearing loss in the better ear throughout the 
audiometric range to determine hearing acuity, and by using a battery of 
self-devised tests for scoring auditory discrimination and perception, found 
a significant difference in these auditory abilities of good and poor readers 
among a group of second and third grade children. He reported also that 
the extent to which hearing Joss was a handicap to the children studied 
depended largely upon the method—look-and-say or phonetic—by which they 
had been taught to read. 

The present study was initiated, primarily, because of the dearth of 
information regarding the relation of auditory factors and reading attain¬ 
ment. It has dealt with only one auditory function—acuity. Other factors 
such as pitch discrimination, auditory span, and auditory memory may he 
more significantly related to the reading process than is acuity per se, but 
at least keenness of hearing can be measured scientifically, while standardized 
tests for other aspects of the auditory function cannot be given so successfully 
to children of elementary school age. Although investigation of the relation¬ 
ship between auditory acuity and progress in reading was the paramount 
purpose of the study, the scope of the problem included a study of children's 
audiograms in relation to age, sex, external otological defects, and economic 
status. 

The Maico D 5, an audiometer with a range of 10 frequencies, 128, 256, 
512, 1024, 2048, 2896, 40%, 5792, 8192, and 11,584, was used for collecting 
the hearing data. Preliminary to the investigation proper the instrument was 
checked at the National Bureau of Standards. 1 What seemed to be an 
optimum method of obtaining auditory thresholds for children was deter¬ 
mined prior to the testing proper. One person gave all of the hearing tests, 
Left and right ear tests were secured for 295 children; and retests for 262 
of these. A room that was quiet rather than sound proof was used for the 
testing. 

External otological examinations were made for 282 of the children by the 
same physician. The examination in every case was given within a few 
weeks of the hearing test. Conditions of the throat, car canals, tympanic 
membranes, nose, and teeth were noted. 

The Progressive Achievement Test, and Gates Primary Reading Test, 
Types 1, 2, and 3, were used to. determine level of reading. The Progressive 
Achievement Test was given to Grades 2 through 6, and Gates Primary 

1 It was also re-chccked by the Bureau after the period of testing and found to 
have remained well within the accepted margin of accuracy. 
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Reading Test to the first unities. A total of 287 children, 145 males and 
144 females, were Riven these tests. Darrell's rfnalym of Reading Difficulty 
was then given to those children through the grades whose reading quotients 
Were lower than LOO. Ninety-eight children were given the analytical test. 

Statistical treatment of the data ohiainrd in this manner reveals significant 
information. 


Children's Audiograms 

A study of the thresholds of audibility show* that children of an ordinary 
school population vary significantly in their abilities in hear audiometer tones. 
A child's acuity may vary from one tunc to another, and from lest to retest. 
Children as a group hear some tones better than other tones. Correlations 
between left and right car show varying degrees of similarity at llie different 
frequencies. Left versus right ear correlations vary from a low of .56 fur 
the 128 tone to a high of .58 fur the 2048 tune. Apparently, the acuity for 
the 2048 tone is more likely to he the same for both ears than is any other 
tone. Correlations between test and retest vary from .58 left ear and .56 
right car for the 128 tone, to .85 left ear and ,82 right ear for the 11,584 
tone. Correlations for the high tones, beginning with the 4,01)6, arc higher 
for each car than arc correlations for tones heSmv rite 4,0% frequency. The 
first test is slightly better than the retest for all frequencies. 

For the total population combined lrft and right car mean scores show a 
steady decline in acuity from the 128 tone through the 1024 tone; a pro¬ 
nounced rise at the 2048 tone followed by a drop to approximately the 
1024 level at both the 2896 and 4096 tones; and a steady decline from the 
5,792 through the 11,584 tones. 

For the 4096, 5792, 8192, anti 11,584 tones girls hear better than buys. 
Their hearing scores arc less variable than are those for the hoys for tones 
4096 and 5792; but more variable on the 2048 tone. 

In order to reduce the number of variables to as few as possible a factor 
analysis was done of the hearing scores on the 10 tones. This analysis re¬ 
vealed three significant tone regions: low, medium, and high. This of course 
suggested that factors associated with loss at one region might be connected 
in no way with loss at either of the other regions—that is, factors might 
be operating independently to bring about low, medium, or high-tone loss. 
Scores for the 128 and 256 frequencies, both ears, were summed for the 
. low-tone factor score, A ; loss at the 2048 and 2896 frequencies, both ear*, 
were summed for the medium-tone factor score, B\ and loss at the 8192 and 
11,584 frequencies, both cars, were summed for the high-tone factor score, C. 
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Reliability coefficients for these three factor scores were; A ,91; B .92; 
C .93. The A, Bj and C factor scores provided the basis for subsequent 
study of hearing loss in relation to age, sex, otological defects, economic 
status, and reading attainment. 

The differences in mean loss and variability for the population studied 
show that significant differences exist in mean loss and variability at the 
low, medium, and high-tone regions. There is virtual certainty that C loss 
will be greater and the scores more variable than either A or B scores; that 
B loss will be greater than A is reliable within the 1 per cent limits; and 
that B scores will be more variable than A is reliable within the 5 per cent 
limit. Seemingly, more factors are operating to bring about high-tone loss 
than are operating to bring about medium or low-tone loss; and conse¬ 
quently it might be assumed that factors associated with high-tone losses are 
more difficult of isolation and study than are those associated with low or 
medium-tone loss, Causes for B loss in comparison to A loss would likewise 
seem to be more numerous. 

Sex differences in mean loss at the low and medium tones are negligible. 
High tone mean loss for boys, however, is reliably greater than high tone 
mean loss for girls, The only reliable sex difference in variability occurs for 
the middle tones. For these tones the girls 5 scores arc more variable. These 
sex differences suggest that, while high-tone loss is greater for boys than girls, 
factors connected with high-tone loss are as numerous for one sex as for 
tlie other; and while boys and girls hear B tones equally well, more factors 
condition the girls' loss for B tones than condition the boys' loss for B tones. 

The data show no reliable age differences. For the population studied 
hearing loss among children of the elementary grades is independent of age 
for low, medium, or high tones. 

External Otological Examinations 

A study of the external otological defects was undertaken to account, if 
possible, for some of the differences in audiograms. Tabulations show that 
certain otological conditions arc associated with hearing loss at each of the 
three significant frequency regions. Children with defective throats and 
defective tympanic membranes have more low-tone loss, 5 per cent reliability, 
than children without these defects. Those with defective tympanic mem¬ 
branes have reliably more middle-tone loss than children have who are with¬ 
out this defect; and children with defective nasal passages have more middle- 
tone loss, 1 per cent reliability. Defective tympanic membranes constitute the 
only otological defect reliably related, 5 per cent limit, to high-tone loss. 
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Defects of the tympanic membrane bear a highly MRitificant reliitinnslrip to 
general (combined A t !1> and 6') hearing loss; defective throat and left 
car canal have a relationship to general loss within llm 1 per cent reliability 
limit; and defective nasal parages and teeth have a relationship to general 
loss within the 5 per cent limit. 

Children in the poorest A, U, and C hearing groups and in the poorest 
total loss {Aj B, and C combined) hearing groups average more ufological 
dejects than do children in the best hearing groups, Those in ihr poorest 
hearing groups average a greater number of defects than are averaged by 
children in the total population; and children in the btM hearing groups 
average fewer defects than do tlio^e in the total population. 

When children in the best and poorest low, middle, am) high-lone hearing 
groups arc compared for percentage differences, the only reliable difference 
occurs for the best and poorest high-tone groups. The percentage of children 
with defective throats in the poorest C group is reliably (5 per cent limit) 
higher than is the percentage of children with defective throats in the best 
G group. Again when the best and poorest total-loss groups arc compared 
for percentage differences, the only difference approaching reliability is in 
connection with defective throats. 

Although certain associations certainly exist, ilu* only relationship of a 
possibly causal nnture found between otological defects and hearing loss— 
for the children involved and within the limits of the statNtieal treatment 
employed—is between general hearing loss and the condition of ihr throat. 
The fact that there arc those associations, however, leads to the surmise 
that the relationship, incidental or otherwise, may he of importance to edu¬ 
cation, Factors operating to bring about hearing loss must also he operating 
. to multiply the child’s handicaps. Matters such as inadequate nutrition, and 
parental indifference toward the correction of defects-—indifference probably 
stemming from ignorancc-^nrc logically among the factors that might he 
accountable. Since children from relief families have more general loss 
(5 per cent reliability) than children from better homes this suggestion 
seems more than hypothetical. 

Achievement in Reading 

Reading attainment was studied in connection with low, medium, and 
high-tone loss, There were 62 eases with reading quotients from 52 to 89; 
127 cases from 90 to 109; and 98 cases from 110 to 145. 

The mean difference in law-tone loss is negligible for the best and poorest 
readers, but the best have reliably less variable low-tone scores (OR 4.16) 
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than the poorest. The mean difference in middle-tone loss, in favor of the 
best readers, is reliable within the 5 per cent limit; and there is a high 
degree (CR 4.26) of certainty that their B scores are less variable. The 
best readers hear high tones reliably (CR 3.62) better than the poorest 
readers hear them. The best readers' C scores are also less variable than arc 
the poorest readers’ C scores (5 per cent reliability). 

Reading quotient differences for children with the least and with the most 
C loss arc significant. There were 73 children with C loss ranging from 
0-20 decibels, and 73 with C loss ranging from 70-260. The mean RQ 
difference for the two groups is 10.62 points, with a CR of 3.80, which 
shows that the difference although small is highly reliable. In the best C 
group of children only 8 (T per cent) have RQ 's below 90, and 36 (49 + 
per cent) have RQ's 110 or better. In the poorest C group there are 25 
children (34 + per cent) whose are below 90, and 18 (24 + per cent) 
whose RQ \s are 110 or above. The CR of the difference in these per cents 
indicates that for a child in the best C hearing group the chances are reliably 
better for him to be an excellent reader than for him to be a poor reader; 
that his chances for being an excellent reader are reliably better than are 
the chances for a child in the poorest C hearing group. The child in the 
poorest C hearing group, however, has an approximately equal chance of 
attaining excellent reading that he has for attaining poor reading. Definitely, 
kecn*high-tone hearing is accompanied by good reading, and just as definitely 
some children arc able in some manner to compensate for high-tone loss. 

Since there is lack of evidence as to the relative importance of monaural 
and binaural hearing, ‘'worst spots” and “best spots” were studied to see 
if there appeared to be a functional compensation—-at least from the stand- 
- point of reading—for loss at the medium and high frequencies. Loss for 
2048 and 2896 frequencies, both cars, had been combined for a medium-tone 
score and the 8,192 and 11,584, both ears, for the high-tone score. The 
score of the four at each region representing the least decibel loss was desig¬ 
nated the "best spot,” at B and C respectively*, and the score representing 
the greatest loss, the "worst spot.” There were 92 cases with "worst spot” at 
C ranging from 0 to 10 decibels, and 67 cases with the "worst spot” ranging 
from 30 to 90 decibels. The difference in mean reading quotients for these 
two extreme groups is only 9.34 RQ points, but the CR of the difference is 
3.38, a highly reliable ratio. This indicates that children having a slight 
amount of loss in either c.ir at cither of the high frequencies will have higher 
reading quotients than children with a great deal of loss in either ear at 
either of the frequencies. 
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A comparison of the "wurnt spot” and the “best spot" at (7 for the poorest 
and best readers showed that the "worst spot” differentiates the extreme 
reading groups more reliably than does the "best with critical ratios 

of 3.80 and 2.53 respectively. 

While B loss was found not to hear so close a relationship to reading 
attainment as C loss, there was some a^Micialiim ami for that reason “best' 1 
and "worst" B spots were computed for the extremely good and extremely 
poor rending groups. As with fV, the "worst spot" at Jl differentiated the 
groups more reliably than "best spot,” with critical ratios of 2.34 and 1.31 
respectively. These results definitely raise the cjurstion of Imw much uni* 
lateral or bilateral compensation can he expreted with regard to children's 
hearing. 

Since males had more high-tone loss that females, and high-tone loss was 
found to be significantly connected with reading attainment, reading i|unlients 
were studied for sex differences. In the total population ( 143 buys and 144 
girls), girls' reading quotients were higher than those of the hoys. For 
the latter the mean quotient was 96.62, while it was 107.49 for the girls. 
The critical ratio of this dilTcrencc was 5.84, a highly significant difference, 
In tile superior reading group* 70 arc girls and 2N are hoys. In this group 
of excellent readers the girls mean (l score is 15.50 decibels better than 
that of the boys, with a CR of 2.06 (5 per cent reliability). In the poorest 
rending group 46 arc boys and 16 arc girls. The mean loss for the girls 
in this group is 11.40 decibels greater than for the boys, lint the difference 
is not reliable. Thus, in the best reading group the hoys' (J hearing sip* 
proaches the keenness of the girls' in that group more reliably than for the 
population as a whole; and in the worst reading group the girls' (] hearing 
is just as poor as high tone hearing of the boys in the group—which is not 
true for the entire population, 

In the keenest G hearing groups (loss ranging from 0-20) 25 are males 
and 48 are females; in the poorest C hearing groups (loss ranging from 
70-260) 25 are females and 48 arc males. The critical ratios of these 
differences in per cents of males and females in these extreme groups are 
reliably in favor of more girls than boys having keen hearing, and more 
boys than girls having poor hearing. The difference in per cents of males 
and females having “worst spots" at G that arc keen arc reliably in favor 
of the girls; the difference in per cents having “worst spots" that arc very 
poor are reliably in favor of more boys than girls having very poor “worst 
spots." 

From this study it would certainly seem that for the population under 
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consideration high-tone hearing loss is one of the causes of reading deficiency, 
even that poor reading might be viewed as symptomatic of high-tonc loss. 
Nonetheless there are some children with keen high-tone hearing who fail to 
achieve in reading just as there' are many with high-tone loss who achieve 
average or above average in their reading. For this reason, the relationship 
that has been shown to exist between reading development and high-tone 
loss should be considered a phenomenon applicable to group rather than 
individual prognosis. 

Although hearing for high-tones and reading achievement appear to be 
causally related, certain possible explanations for the association should be 
critically evaluated. It lias been shown that for the population studied 
otological defects arc more prevalent among those with hearing loss, and 
that children of low economic status have more hearing loss than the children 
from better homes. Therefore It seems reasonable to conclude that children 
handicapped with hearing difficulties frequently have additional defects that 
may mitigate against school progress. If the child with incomplete hearing 
has otological infections that are a drain on his vitality, if he is under¬ 
nourished and fatigues easily, and if, in addition, his intelligence is below 
normal, his handicaps may be insurmountable for school success. On the 
other hand, the child whose hearing is deficient may have vitality, ambition, 
and intelligence to balance Iiis hearing handicap. The age of the onset of 
hearing difficulties as well as the degree of loss are no doubt further factors 
in determining the extent to which hearing loss is a functional handicap. 
While all of these considerations should be taken into account in interpreting 
the relationship between hearing loss and school progress, they do not readily 
explain why a closer association is found between the high-frequency hearing 
and reading achievement than is found between medium-frequency hearing 
and reading achievement. 

The question has been raised elsewhere in this paper as to whether, intelli¬ 
gence as measured by tests might not be connected with high-tone loss. Since 
there is a positive relationship between reading test scores and intelligence 
test scores this relationship seems possible. It is also usually accepted that 
tests of language abilities in general are more closely related to intelligence 
test scores than are other sorts of abilities. Hence, it seems plausible to con¬ 
sider the possibility that successful development of language abilities other 
than reading may be dependent to some extent upon keenness of hearing for 
high tones. Basic to the reasonableness of these possibilities is the fact that 
the sense of hearing is an important medium for learning. The development 
of intelligence itself is affected by the acuity of the various senses* This 
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docs not mean that sense acuity alimr i* HiiflVirm. Translation i>f sense 
stimuli into meaningful associations is a crnir.il [ilirtionieium, hut accurate 
transition is influenced by the cninplrtriivv* of peripheral mpniiw. Con¬ 
sonant sounds arc created by relatively higher frequency pressure patterns 
than arc the vowel sounds; they ate rrlativrly niflrr ami arc divapated more 
quickly. In nddition, they carry Mavivcly inoro of the mlrUigihiliiv nf 
speech and in spoken English they oenu nunr id ten lhaii ihr vowels (24, 
p. J32). 

How much loss for the high frequencies can he sustained without inter¬ 
rupting the precision of hearing the consonant sound* is not known. An 
audiometric hearing test determines the level of hearing respond- in relation 
to what is accepted as normal threshold response, and certainly "we du not 
live in a world of threshold sounds." Consonant?, carry li^s pressure power 
than vowels, and some consonants carry less than oilier ennmmnuts, but all 
carry pressure that is above threshold. 

Evidence that the frequencies above the 2000 nr 4000 levels are of less 
importance for the interpretation of speech sounds than are the frequencies 
below 2000 or 4000 cycles is based on results of articulation tests given to 
adult subjects under laboratory conditions. For children it is quite possible 
that the high frequencies arc of equal nr perhaps greater importance for 
precise interpretation of speech sounds. Hie child is hearing new words 
daily, many of which carry no visual nsMicinliun for him. lie may also be 
hearing new words, which, because they are new in his experience, carry no 
sort of associative meaning. An adult does not always need hi hear com¬ 
pletely what is being said because his experience can /ill in many sounds 
that his ears miss. The more limited knowledge ami experience, uf the child 
may result in the misinterpretation of sounds that his ears have failed to 
distinguish accurately. 

If this hypothesis is correct—that acute hearing for tile high frequencies, 
because of the nature and importance of the consonant sounds, is of more 
importance to the child than is acute hearing for the low and medium fre¬ 
quencies—then the values of the high frequencies For vocabulary and reading 
progress are evident. The significant relationships that this study has found 
between excellent reading and keen hearing fur the high tones and between 
poor reading and high-tone loss lend support to the theory. 
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DO WE GROW MENTALLY?* 
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Oscar Oppenueimer 


■ The results of modern research in the fields of genetic psychology and of 
psychology of personality, impressive as they are, appear even more impressive 
when we consider that they have been accomplished without a clear under¬ 
standing of the basic concepts involved- That means we have been pene¬ 
trating deeply a world of facts by using tools the true nature of which we 
do not know. In doing this we resemble the factory worker who pushes 
the button to make the machine run, without being able to say how it can 
run. The two basic concepts which we have been using all the time this way 
arc development and growth, I have scanned a large number of books which 
employ the terms continually, but I have not found any satisfactory descrip¬ 
tion or definition of them. 

The term development is the broader of the two terms. It suggests two 
things: a continuous process leading from a loss to a more complete stage, 
mostly by way of intermediary stages, and secondly, a rise in value from a 
lower to a higher level. The term growth, while it carries the second feature 
in about the same manner as development does, gives a very specific inter¬ 
pretation to the first feature* The process leading from a less to a more 
complete stage is understood as a process of self‘development; that is, the 
seed develops into a tree in a way in which the influence of environment is 
very secondary to a force coming out of the seed and directing what we 
call growth. From Aristotle’s entelcchie to Bergson’s elan vital, we have 
labored to understand this mysterious force. Sometimes we have deceived 
ourselves by feeling content with giving it a new name. Other times we 
have denied its existence and have tried in vain to replace it by mechanistic 
cause and effect. There is no need for us in the compass of this paper to 
enter the debate on the nature of growth. For this paper is mainly devoted 
to the task of demonstrating that growth (and development) do not take 
place in the mental field except in minor phenomena. So the detailed inter¬ 
pretation of growth is irrelevant to our discussion. Before wc go into the 
discussion, tile curious reader may ask why, if our contention is true that 
there is so little growth and development in the mental field, both terms 
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linve been used so profusely. The answer is plain: Until terms have their 
legitimate places in the Held of biology, and because the body is intimately 
connected with the mind, terms of the one Held have been applied to phennin* 
na of the other, particularly in cases of psychologists who deny a difference 
in the nature of the two fields. 

In the realm of intelligence the two terms have hern list'd very widely, 
mainly because the phenomenon of knowledge has barred the view aL the true 
facts. I like to start a. discussion with a combination of definitions of intel¬ 
ligence by two of the finest students uf the subject, Thorndike and Spear¬ 
man. While Thorndike defines intelligence as a combination of learning 
and memory, Spearman defines it as a grasping of relationships. Substituting 
learning by the more descriptive term "grasping of relationships, 11 wc would 
say that intelligence consists of grasping of relationships plus memory, When 
we grasp relationships and entrust them to memory, \vr aeipiire knowledge. 
The place of knowledge in the field of intelligence is a very interesting one. 
It is very clearly a result of the use of intelligence, nor a pan of intelligence. 
We can accumulate large amounts of knowledge without any need for 
development or growth of our abilities to grasp or retain relationships. 
[Furthermore, the older child will be able to absorb more knowledge than 
the younger one for a very peculiar aspect of knowledge which we call frame 
of reference, We see the two-year-old child having learned about J00 new 
words a year, and the six-year-old child having learned twice as much, and 
we marvel at the apparent development of intelligence, when \v« should 
realize that all that makes the difference in performance is the difference in 
the size of frame of reference. How much more mental effort does the two- 
year-old need to understand and retain completely or almost completely new 
words, when the six-year-old in grasping a l, new” word is reminded of a 
number of others similar in sound nnd meaning. How much "newer” is each 
word to the smaller child! 

What is true in the field of language is true in all other fields of intelli¬ 
gence, The whole process of learning is nothing but a process of continuous 
application of tile same intelligence to an ever larger field of facts with 
mounting success because of the increase of knowledge along with the growing 
frame of reference. Two specific phenomena illustrate our case, Some 
psychologists like Piaget and Goldstein have stressed tile difference between 
' concrete and abstract thinking, While it is true that they arc pointing at 
extremely important facts in the field, they overlook that concrete and 
abstract thinking arc not different successive stages in the development of 
thinking, but are common aspects of any case of thinking. The most primj- 
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tive thought of the child has both aspects, as well as the intricate thought 
of the scholar. The small child seeing his father and exclaiming, "This is 
daddy 1" puts this man in front of him into a class to which the daddies of 
yesterday, of a week ago and of a month ago belong, and can do this only 
on the basis of a good piece of abstract thinking. The only difference between 
the child and the mathematician who studies calculus is a difference in the 
size of the frame of reference. How much do we have to learn until we 
are ready for calculus 1 The discussion of abstract thinking gives us an oppor¬ 
tunity to clear up a possible misunderstanding: does the fact that our intelli¬ 
gence does not grow, that the only thing becoming larger is our knowledge, 
indicate that everybody can study calculus? Not at all! Differences in 
native intelligence may still exist and may be a decisive factor in our attempt 
to learn calculus. Thus there is no need to assume that this intelligence 
must grow. 

A phenomenon beside concrete and abstract thinking that is very helpful 
in clarifying our point is the phenomenon of capacity and ability. Wood- 
worth says capacity is what we are able to do, ability is what we are ready 
to do. Do the facts involved force us to accept a development which ad¬ 
vances from a state of capacity to a state of ability? I may have the capacity 
to understand calculus and yet never acquire the ability. Do we need to 
conjure up here a mysterious process of development, or is it not enough 
to say that we never acquired the frame of reference necessary to tackle 
calculus? A capacity becoming an ability does not grow, an ability is nothing 
but an applied capacity, and application is possible if the required frame of 
reference is available. 

To summarize our discussion on intelligence: intelligence does not develop 
or grow, knowledge increases. All that happens through our lives is a 
greater and greater opportunity to apply the same gift. While the picture 
that wc receive of intelligence this way may appear static as a whole, it does 
not lack the dynamic features. For it will depend very much on factors 
such as interests and will power and opportunities and health how much 
and how little wc will use this “static" intelligence, and for this reason the 
life story of two persons with about the same intelligence may look very 
different, even if intelligence is robbed of the element of growth. 

In regard to our discussion, the role which knowledge plays in the field 
of intelligence is played by secondary motives in the field of motivation. 
As the acquisition of knowledge in the field of intelligence suggests a 
development that does not in reality exist, so in the field of motivation 
secondary motives and their constant change during the lifetime of man 
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make us believe in a development that is belied by the unchanging existence 
of primary motives, To illustrate our point: the primary motive of social 
prestige, appearing early, may be satisfied first by the realization of the 
secondary motive of striving to outdo brother and sister in the family circle; 
then by trying to make good grades in school, followed by striving for the 
captaincy of the football team or the leadership of the gang, replaced later 
by the attempt to date the prettiest girl, finally by realization of the secondary 
motives of adulthood, c.g., striving for making much nullify or acquiring a 
high position or becoming president of Rotary International. The life story 
of ail individual can be largely told by the history of his secondary motives. 
But does this indicate mental development? Compared with the primary 
motives, secondary motives are nothing but means which when realized help 
realize the primary motives. And these primary motives remain unchanged. 
Again as in the case of intelligence the picture Is one of much dynamic 
change on the surface, and of static chungelessiuss at bottom. It is the great 
accomplishment of McDougall and of Freud to have stressed the unaltered 
nature of primary motives from child hood to old age, and the fact that 
the detailed description of single motives by these authors often \< very inade¬ 
quate should not prompt us to discount the* greatness of that accomplishment. 
The contention that primary motives do not change is not refilled by the 
fact that some of them appear long after birth. All the surprising discoveries 
in the realm of prenatal mental life should caution us against making too 
much of a fetish of the event of birth in the life of the individual. The 
salient point for our discussion is that when some primary motive.s make 
their first appearance later, they do not appear as a fruit of a long develop¬ 
ment, but turn up ready ns Pallas Athene from the head of Zeus. It is 
interesting in this context to look at the sex motive. The genuine interest in 
the other sex awakens in the adolescent accompanied by bodily maturation. 
Bodily maturation confuses our view and makes us imagine a parallel mental 
development. A phenomenon with much bearing on this part of our dis¬ 
cussion is the disposition for primary motives. A primary motive may be 
present for a long time only in a latent way, as n disposition, and it requires 
favorable circumstances to transform the disposition into an actual primary 
motive. We arc prompted to assume the existence of dispositions in the 
period preceding the actual existence of primary motives, because under 
identical circumstances a certain primary motive may arise in one individual 
and not in the other. But, and this is the point revel ant to our discussion, 
the transformation of a disposition into an actual motive is ns lit lie an evi¬ 
dence for mental development as the transformation of capacity into ability 
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is in the intellectual field. In both eases what was latent becomes actual 
without any resort to time. 

In the interpretation- of motivation, intelligence does not only furnish 
elucidating parallel phenomena, it itself plays an important role in the field 
of motivation. For the choice of secondary motives is determined by the 
intellectual knowledge we have of our environment. The boy who wants to 
realize the primary motive of social prestige sees that in his present setting 
the best way of doing it is by the realization of a secondary motive, namely 
by striving for leadership in the gang, He has acquired the knowledge that 
that would give him the maximum of social prestige among his mates, while 
this boy, having become a man, in order to satisfy the same primary motive, 
will strive for the presidency of Rotary on the basis of new knowledge, So, 
we see, it is the acquisition of knowledge that not only takes the place of 
genuine mental development in the intellectual sphere, but is also responsible 
for most of the surface change in the field of motivation. 

What we have learned about the role of mental development in motivation 
in our general treatment of motives, will be corroborated when we look at 
two more specific aspects of motivation, at its moral quality and at the 
phenomenon of will. The moral life of man is an up and down of victory 
and defeat. When altruistic and egotistic motives clash in us, and the 
altruistic motive becomes victorious, victory gives so much satisfaction be¬ 
cause defeat was a possibility, and the stronger tile possibility of defeat is, 
the stronger is the satisfaction of victory- The lack of efforts in successive 
victories of the saint, if there is such a. man, weakens the meaning and 
strength of a moral decision. In the lives of less saintly humans, the moral 
curve is irregular and zigzag and void of features which would suggest 
continuous development. This is also true in regard to the human will. (The 
students of motivation who deny the existence of the human will as a 
phenomenon sni generis and try to reduce it to a part of thinking, emotions, 
actions, or motives may wish to skip the next brief passage because the scope 
of this paper forbids lengthy statements necessary to disprove their point.) 
Will does not develop either. This may be bad news to the owner of a 
weak will who is much concerned with the gradual strengthening of his will, 
If will does not grow, all that he can do is to find tasks suited to the size 
of his will, and this may prove as effective in a practical manner as a genuine 
development of his will power would be. But there is a great theoretical 
difference. When the owner of a weak will knows that he can tackle a 
certain difficult task with his will because he has a strong interest in this 
task, and that he cannot do another task of similar difficulty because he 
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lacks interest in it, then, on the basis of his knowledge, he will choose the 
first task. Interest is only one of a number of factors influencing the use 
of will. I?ut in case of all of them the increase of knowledge makes ns fall 
prey to the illusion of development operating in the field of will. Knowing 
when anti how to apply our will is the whole story. 

By now the reader may have become wary of phenomena which create the 
delusion of mental development although by their very nature they have 
nothing to do with it. Therefore, be will no longer be surprised to find a 
similar situation in the field of emotions. Kfnotions' do not grow, The story 
of emotions in the course of an individual's life is primarily the story of the 
expression of emotions. In the society in which we find ourselves we learn 
that the expression of many emotions is taboo, and that in the ease of other 
emotions only a mild expression is desired. We may not express fear, hatred, 
anger, jealousy at all; we may show only weak expressions of many types of 
affection or of pride. Due to tile great strength of many emotions, many 
individuals arc learning here the hard way, and arc spending large sections 
of their lives with efforts in that direction. But here again, the emotions do 
not develop, all change refers to their exterior expression. And here again 
as in the case of motives and of will it is the increase of knowledge that 
holds the place, erroneously given to mental development. We are acquiring 
more and more knowledge about what uiiv society require*, and we are apply¬ 
ing this knowledge to our ways of expressing our emotions. 

In summarizing our analysis so far, l would state: As intelligence, moti¬ 
vation, and emotions cover the larger part of the mind, it appears that what 
we wrongly call mental development is the story of application of our un¬ 
changing mental gifts, like intelligence, motives, will, and emotions, to ever 
changing tasks on the basis of increasing knowledge. We receive the picture 
g£ a mind that changes only on its surface. 

If I would stop here, the picture would lack important features which 
continue to bring out how far from the truth ail interpretation of mental 
life in terms of mental development is. While I have analyzed so far 
phenomena which reveal the absence of mental development, I shall deal 
now with phenomena which not only demonstrate the absence of mental 
development, but show even a clear tendency to arresting any such develop¬ 
ment or a tendency to making impotent part of our mental gifts. The first 
tendency is present in habits and beliefs, two important factors in our mental 
household. The function of habits in our lives is to do away more or less 
with the only faint vestige of mental development which we were able to 
find. We establish habits in order to escape the time- and effort-consuming 
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procedure of applying our mental gifts to new tasks on the basis of increased 
knowledge, With the help of habits we deal with new tasks on the basis 
of old knowledge, and in ways in which we dealt with similar tasks before, 
Observing the discrepancy between new knowledge that we should use for 
mastering new tasks, and the old knowledge that we use by way of habits 
we sometimes squirm under the tyranny of habits. J3ut generally we rest 
satisfied with not being called upon to meet a new situation with new means. 
How strong this inclination to stagnate is in man, becomes even more evident 
when we analyze beliefs. I like to use as an example the type of beliefs 
which we call prejudices. The core of each prejudice is two steps of crooked 
thinking. Swayed by emotions we make first an unjustified generalization, 
taking traits of single individuals as traits of a group, and after we have 
done this, we interpret the behavior of new members of the same group. 
First wc see three negroes being shiftless, then we conclude all negroes are 
shiftless, then we interpret the slightest intimation of shiftlessness in the 
actions of a new negro as a striking confirmation of our prejudice, or if 
wc find an industrious negro we make light of his industry and treat him 
as an exception. While habits only prevent us from applying new knowledge, 
beliefs prevent us from the acquisition of new knowledge, and so, in view 
of the large functions of beliefs in our lives, impair considerably the im¬ 
portance of knowledge, and yet, we have seen, knowledge is the only factor 
which makes for some kind, of mental development. 

AH tile many phenomena which demonstrate our inclination to make the 
use of mental gifts impossible lead us even farther away from mental 
development. The case of moral decisions is much more a case of keeping 
the evil motive from becoming realized than it is a case of realizing the 
, good motive. Moral life as a whole presents man as consisting of an evil 
and a good part, and his task all through life is to prevent the evil part from 
taking the lead. Here more than anywhere else a notion is led ad absurdum 
' which the concept of mental development has often suggested, namely that 
there is harmony among the gifts which make up the mind, that all of them 
are only waiting for being developed. The true picture shows just opposite 
features, the various parts of the mind arc put together very inharmoniousLy, 
and one can be established permanently only at the expense of the other. In 
other words: nothing develops, something is kept from developing. The 
some aspect which wc find in man's moral life also is presented in hajjits. 
The establishing of good habits, another large part of our business in life, 
in reality is not the positive activity the term would suggest, but is pre¬ 
vailingly the negative activity of uprooting poor habits. Having uprooted 
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tlic poor habit usually means having set up the good habit. We take away 
more than we add. The same holds true with emotions. We found before 
that the only fact here which is indicative of development has to do with 
the expression of emotions. Bui as we have seen, even our treatment of 
expression of emotions is more in the direction of checking undesired forms 
of expression than of encouraging new desirable forms. This is also mie 
in our dealings with emotions themselves. Hecausc society disapproves, we 
do not want to have emotions like fear, hatred, jealousy, self piiy, and we 
try to get rid of them. Into the vacuum Icfi by diem the desirable emotions 
pour in. The discussion of the ways in which we eliminate undesirable emo¬ 
tions opens up another wide field of jdicnmnena which belie the truth of the 
concept of mental development. We try to get rid of them, first by sup¬ 
pression, and then a large part of our mental efforts is devoted to attempts 
at keeping them down and maintaining a precious balance. The host of 
phenomena like frustration, regression, infantilism, inferiority complex, pro¬ 
jection, rationalization, defense mechanisms, etc., hears telling witness to 
the intensity of the fight in which we are engaged line. The strain, so 
characteristic of our mental life, is the common result, of all uf them. Last, 
but not least, among the many indicators of negative and not “poutive" 
development we find imagination' I low far a cry it is from the complete 
devotion of the small child to an entire world of imagination {a devotion 
so complete that the imagined world is the real world to jlie child) to the 
suspicion with which the adult looks al the miserable shreds of imagina¬ 
tion left after his violent battle to stamp it mu, so violent a battle 
because he thinks it will sap Ill's strength in the struggle with the hard facts 
of the real world. Again we destroy, we do not develop. 

Our discussion of mental development would he incomplete without 
including a treatment of the concept of mature personality, lip to now we 
have been mainly concerned with the aspect of development which, at the 
beginning of this paper, I presented ns its first feature, namely, development 
being a process from a less to a more complete stage. 'Hie term maturity 
of personality (and its opposite, immaturity, perhaps even more) connotes 
more strongly my second feature of development, the value feature which 
holds that development means a rise from a lower to a higher level. Kor 
our treatment of the mature personality it will he profitable to lake Allpurl's 
study of the subject as a basis since it is the most thorough study 1 know. 
He considers intelligent planning for the future, a unifying philosophy of 
life, and scJf-ohjccbfication earmarks of a mature person, It looks to me 
as though nil three of them fit perfectly into our scheme of application of 
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out gifts to new tasks on the basis of increased knowledge. The difference 
between a mature and a less mature person is a difference of degree of knowl¬ 
edge. The mature person has reached the point in acquisition of knowledge 
where he can tackle almost any new task which may turn up in his world. 
He is able to plan intelligently for the future because this future very 
probably will not hold problems which he could not solve on the basis ol 
his present knowledge, and for the same reason he can develop a unifying 
philosophy of life. The third feature of Allport's mature personality, self- 
objectiftcation, has its basis in a similar situation. Because the mature per¬ 
sonality knows so much, he cannot overlook his own limitations. Being 
able to appraise possible tasks and the gifts of his fcllowman, he cannot fail 
seeing his inability to accomplish some of the tasks, and his inferiority to 
some of his fellows. Thus all those characteristics of mature personality, 
and mature personality itself, are not fruits of a development of the mind 
as a whole. All parts of tile mind but one have remained unchanged, and 
the one that has changed, namely knowledge, is a very extraneous part. This 
is the basis of maturity, and after having said that much, I am ready to 
admit that in a mature person certain attitudes have undergone a change. 
A mature person does not jump into a new task with two feet, warily he 
consults liis knowledge first; a mature person docs not try the impossible, 
and a mature person is capable of looking at himself with humor because he 
realizes his limitations. All such attitudes distinguish him from the imma¬ 
ture person. But all of them, it is easy to note, stem from the increase in 
knowledge that forms the foundation of liis being a mature person, 

We have tried to show that the concept of mental development (and 
growth)j so widely used in modern psychology, should be used with great 
caution, as it applies only to a restricted and extraneous section of the mind, 
while a much larger section of the same mind abounds in phenomena of a 
nature indifferent or hostile to the concept of development. 
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LATERAL PREFERENCES OF A GROUP QF MENTALLY 

SUBNORMAL BOYS* 

Department of Psychology, College of the City of New York 


Alexander Mintz 


Incidentally to research of a different nature, the handedness and sighting 
preference (often called “eyedness 11 in the literature) of a group of boy 
inmates of an institution for the feebleminded were determined. The distribu¬ 
tion of the lateral preferences was markedly different from those generally 
obtained with normal subjects; it had features in common with distributions 
obtained with various abnormal groups. The work was done in the early 
part of the year 1931, and an incomplete analysis of the data was reported 
at the meeting of the New York Branch of the American Psychological 
Association in 1933. Inasmuch as a survey of the literature indicated that 
the results arc not out of date, it was thought that publication of the material 
would be desirable. 


Subjects and Procedure 

The subjects of this study were 97 boys from Letchworth Village, a New 
York State institution for the feebleminded. All of them attended the school 
maintained by the institution. Their ages ranged from 7 yrs., 11 mos. to 
17 yrs., 3 mos.; their Stanford Binct /0V ranged from 47-87. The distribu¬ 
tion of the IQ’s was as follows: 

Below 50: 2 

SO-59: 13 
60-69: +7 
70-79: 22 
80-89: 7 

CA not listed. MA 9 yrs., 3 mos.: 

The boj's were generally tested within two years of the survey. The 
presence of a large group with IQ's above 70 at an institution for the 
feebleminded seems to be largely due to the fact that many boys are emo¬ 
tionally disturbed when the question of their institutionalization comes up 
and test lower than some weeks later when adapted to institutional life. 

*Receivetl in the Editorial Office on June 10, 19+6. 

Sixteen years was used as CA in the computation of the lQ y a of the boys above 16. 

75 
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The unconscious fighting preference of ilin hoy* avah determined by a 
method almost itlemic.il with die cute reported by W. R. Miles (12, 13), 
Funnels of thin cardboard were wi\ t approximately conical in shape 
when opened, identical in size and shape with Miles' /'-m:o|*c. They Jind to 
be held in two hands and compressed in order in be opened. The subjects 
were shown the proper way to hold the funnel* and were asked to look at 
objects held by the experimenter and to nmnr ilirrtt. 

As pointed out by Miles (13 K even imcllcci ually superior subjects prac¬ 
tically never recognize that they sight with urir cyr only when looking at 
a fairly distant object through Uic funnel. 'Flic rvprrimcmer can readily 
determine the sighting eye by observing the subject. Six nmwcuiive trials 
were used in most cases, more than six in six instances, four in one case. 

The handedness of the boys was determined in terms of their answers to 
the questions, which hand they used in writing, throwing a hall, hatting. 
They were asked to show the hand, In one case the testimony of the athletic 
director was used. In addition, most of the subjects were asked to write with 
both hands and to throw a baseball to the experimenter, outdoors or across 
a large room, first with one hand, then with the other. 


Results 

The results of the sighting preference tests are presented in 'Fable 1. 


TA11U5 I 


Number of limes the mihjetit lighted 
Right eye Left eye 


wilU 

Number of -uihjcciH 


6 

5 

6 ot S 
+ 

5 or 4 

3 
2 

4 
1 
0 
0 


0 

1 

2 
2 
3 

3 

4 
9 

5 or 7 
4 
6 


31 

3 
2 
8 
2 

4 
2 

1 

2 
1 
4 


Total 97 


The frequencies of various combinations of sighting preference and hand 
preferences in various activities arc presented in Table 2, Hoys using the 
same eye each time, with no more than one exception, arc listed as right- 
sighting or left-sighting respectively, the remainder as sighting with either 
eye impartially. If the boys sighting with the same eye in more than two- 
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thirds of the trials are included in the right's[gluing and left-sighting groups, 
slightly different totals result, 


_ TABLE 2 

Number of boys in various hand-sighting eye combinations 



R= light 


L—Ieft 

E- 

- eiLlicr 


Writing 

Throwing 

Batting 

R-sighting 

L-sighting 

E-sighting 

Total 

R 

R 

R 

27(29) 

29(30) 

15(12) 

71 

R 

R 

None or 

2 

1 

1 

4 



no record 





R 

R 

L 

1 

1 

1 

3 

R 

L 

R 


2 

1 

3 

L 

L 

R 

1 



1 

R 

L 

L 

1 

5 

1 

7 

L 

L 

L 

2 

6 


8 



Totals 

34(36) 

44(45) 

19(16) 

97 


Percentages: 35.1% (37.1%) 







45.4% (4fi.4%) 




19.6% (16.5%) 


Boys were classified as right handers if they wrote, threw, and hatted 
right handed, as probable right handers if they wrote and threw right handed 
and did not play baseball (only 3 out of 74 right handed throwers who 
played baseball were left handed batters). The boys using the left hand in 
throwing and batting were classified as predominantly left handed, the right 
handed writers among them as retrained left handers. This was done because 
there was clear evidence of strong social pressure in the direction of right 
handed writing in the figures. All right handed throwers wrote with the 
right hand while only 9 out of 19 left hand throwers wrote with the left 
hand; all but one of the right handed batters were right handed writers, 
only eight left handed batters out of 18 wrote with the left hand, The boys 
in whose case there was a discrepancy between the throwing hand and the 
batting side were classified as mixed handedness cases,.mainly because there 
seemed to be little difference between throwing and batting as indicators of 
handedness. The percentages of right handers, left handers, and mixed cases 
thus defined were 77*3 per cent, 15,5 per cent and 7.2 per cent. 

The number of boys whose hand preferences and sighting preferences 
coincided was 35(36.1%) if only the pure left handed were counted, 
40(41-2%) if the retrained left handers were included, 42(43.3%) if the 
impartially sighting mixed handers were included. 
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Rbsults Com tar eii ro Prevhu'si.y Rfernjmin DisTmiurnoN's oe 
IIanijkunkks an n Sionn.vci pFcmiKKNo- 

These results differ considerably from the results ni riniilar studies con¬ 
ducted by other invcidigauirsi with normal subjects. 

I. As compared to normal groups, our Mibnurmal group contains much 
fewer right'sighting individuals, more hoys. righting with the Irfi eye, several 
times ns many boys righting impartially* Tahir i jirwitis the pmenUges 
of sighting preferences repotted by a number of invrMig.ilurs. 




TAHI.K 

3 

T • - -,r ^ 



r ; l 

"ft 

Impan. 

Number ami type ul 

Author 

niRhiiriR 

siiduiox 

RialitinK 


Parson (17) 

69.3 

29,1 

1.4 

817 P S child run 

Miles (12) 

66 

31.5 

2,5 

20 J Mi«r., mnplly mi per, adults 

Miles (12) 

67 

30 

3 

172 1’ 5 children 

CuJT (3) 

62.7 

14.7 

2.7 

75 V S boy* 

Cup (3) 

62 

22.5 

15.5 

71 I 1 5 Kirh 

Quinnn (19) 

73 

25 

4 

2331 Univerriiy Militant* 





(Cl? read ulf nrapli) 

riildrelh (8) 

56.2 

36.6 

6. ft 

191 Private Sttuml children 

Justak (10) 

$S.X 

3 ft.4 

7.8 

&2<1 me*. type u»»i Mated 

Travis (23) 

73 

22 

5 

55 norm1 people 

Sclioncl) (20) 

63 

29 

8 

75 child rrn 

Johnson S: House (111 

42.4 

54.5 

3 

33 V S children 


The percentage of right righting in our group is only about half to two- 
thirds as large as the general rim of percentages obtained with normal 
subjects; 16,5 per cent, our percentage of impartial sighting is several times 
as large as the normal percentages, only one of ilium being larger than 
10 per cent. The percentage of left sighting buys is larger ibau was found 
in any of the normal groups with exception of one very small oik, The 
unusual distribution of sighting preferences in our group cannot be attributed 
to fluctuations of random sampling; the hypothesis that our subjects and 
e.g., Ja&tnk's subjects are two random samples of the same homogeneous 
papulation is readily disproved, the corresponding cbbstiltsire being 15,5125, 
* giving for two degrees of freedom a P less than ,01, 

In order to study the matter further, the distributions of sighting prefer- 
cnees for boys with IQ's of 70 and above, GO to GO, and below GO were 
■ compared. No significant differences emerged. 

The distribution of sighting preferences in our group of intellectually sub¬ 
normal boys is rather similar to n. number of distributions obtained with 
subjects selected on ft basis of presence of various kinds of abnormal behavior, 
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such as stuttering, reading difficulties, and reckless driving. Table 4 presents 
the distributions of sighting preferences of subjects exhibiting various mal¬ 
adjustments. 


TABLE 4 


Author 

%R 

sighting 

%L 

sighting 

% 

Impart. 

sighting 


Number and type of 
subjects 

Trnvis (23) 

50 

45 

5 

48 

students 

Bryngelson (2) 

32.4 

57.3 

10.3 

700 

stutterers 

Mil Use n (14) 

50 

25 

25 

23 

stutterers 

Jasper (9) 

5+ 

21 

25 


stutterers 

Spadino (21) 

56 

37 

7 

70 

stutterers 

Johnson and House (11) 

57.6 

36.4 

6 

33 

children with articulatory 
disorders 

Schonell (20) 

51 

45 

4 

73 

poor renders, children 

Hildreth (S) 

S4.5 

40.9 

4.6 

22 

poor readers, children 

Gilkey and Tarr (6) 

46 

50 

4 

50 

children, reversal errors in 
reading 

Wolfe (26) 

61 

39 

0 

13 

children, reversal errors 
and retard, reading 

Wile (25) 

30 

62 

8 

SO 

problem children, reading 
disability 

Quinan (IS) 

45,6 

45,6 

8.5 

70 

const, psychop., alcohol., 
drug add., psychotic, 
feeble-minded 

Quinnn (19) ca. 4S 

ea.48 

7.4 

121 

reckless drivers in Traffic 
Count (figures rend of! 
graph) 


The percentages reported by the various authors differ to a marked extent, 
which is partly but not wholly due to the small size of a number of the 
groups of subjects. The reasons for the wide variations are not clear. 
Nevertheless, the principal characteristics of the distribution of sighting 
preferences in our group of subnormal boys, a low percentage of right sighting 
and a high percentage of impartial sighting, have been repeatedly found in 
other abnormal groups. 

2. It is difficult clearly to establish the significance of the distribution of 
handedness in our subnormal group, in view of the varying definitions of 
handedness and the frequently incomplete reports of the data in the- literature, 
Nevertheless, the incidence of left-handcdness appears to be increased in our 
subjects, 15 individuals (15.5%) being predominantly left-handed. This 
percentage agrees closely with 18,2 per cent, H. Gordon's (7) percentage 
of left-handedness, among the children in the London schools for mental 
defectively. Most reported percentages of left-handedness in normal popu¬ 
lations arc considerably lower, generally between 4 and 9 per cent. For 
example, Gordon (7) found 7.3 per cent left-handed children in London 
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elementary school*; Quinan <l r 0 7.3 P^r cctil Mt-handcdur^ in a group 
of 2331 college sluilcnls; Palinrr ( Ift) rrpnris H.3 as lhr per crnT nf left- 
handed throwers aciiung 100,000 prtiplt rxaminrd in O'CfUinur* laboratory; 
Stromberg and Strnmherg (22) found 4.4 prr mu among 1560 university 
faculty members; Ojemanu (I 1 ’) obtained ^.2 |>rr cent left handedur^ among 
51# school children, Assuming lliM R.J, tli^ largest one tif ilir above figures 
represents the true percental "f Icfi-humlrilnr^, percentages in random 
samples of the size of our group, drawn from such a population, should he 
approximately normally distributed with a standard error of 2.7 The dif¬ 
ference between our percentage of predominant left-handed nr and 8,3 per 
cent is 2.67 times this standard error, or highly significant in R. A. Roller's 
terminology. It is not altogether clrar wlut tin* higher prreemages of lelt- 
I urn tied ness occasionally reported in published studies arc due tri; Downey 
(5) quotes several such studies in her review. 

Seven hoys in our group had mixed hand preferences* Seven! y-unr hoys 
(73.2%) were right-handed un all three of our ic-K The percentage of 
right-handedness in our group was lower than is usually reported in the 
literature [e.g., Ojemann (15), 92.4%; Hildreth (H), NN.V,» ; Hryugclson 
(1), 83%]; even the inclusion of all right-handed thrower* in the right- 
handed group only raises the percentage up tu 80.4, The three hoys listed 
ns writing and hatting right-handed but throwing left-handed could nut he 
included in the right-handed group because two nf them bail previously 
Written wiih the left hand, while the third one* amid write almost equally 
well with both hands. It is impassible tu evaluate the number nf hoys with 
mixed handedness in view of the widely varying dchniliuns and estimates nf 
prevalence of ambidexterity in the literature. 

3. The number of boys whose hand preferences and sighting preferences 
coincide is much smaller than is generally reported for normal subjects. 
Depending on the definition of such "ipsilatcral” preferences, our figure was 
36.1 per cent to 43,3 per cent, The following corresponding percentages 
were found in the literature or computed from the published data: 73.5 per 
cent (Parson, 17) j 58.9 per cent (Cuff, 3); 63.4 per cent (Miles, 12); 
56.0 per cent (Hildreth, 8); 60.0 per cent (Schunell, 20); 75 per cent 
(Dart, 14); ca, 73 per cent (Quinan, 19). 

On the other hand, similarly low percentages nf "[pjilatmL" individuals 
have been repeatedly found in abnormal individuals'; e.g„ in a group of 
psychopaths, alcoholics, drug addicts, psychotic feebleminded, in a group of 
reckless drivers, in a group of stutterers. The reported percentages of con- 
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cordant lateral preferences for these three groups were 44.2 per cent (Quinan, 
18), 45 per cent (Quinan, 19), 19 per cent (Bryngelson, l) 2 respectively. 

4. In order to investigate the above findings more fully, the distributions 
of handedness were studied within groups established on the basis of sighting 
preference. Similarly, the distributions of sighting preference within handed¬ 
ness groups were examined. If the primary classification was on the basis 
of sighting preference, notliing significant emerged. The distribution of 
handedness, both within the right-sighting and within the left-sighting group 
are within normal limits. The percentages of right-handers and left-handers 
in our right-sighting group are similar to those found by Cuff (3) and by 
Hildreth (8) in normal children; the distribution of handedness in our 
subjects sighting with the left eye, almost identical with the distribution 
found by Parson (17). 

On the other hand, the distribution of sighting preferences in subjects 
classified according to handedness are very different from those obtained in 
normal groups. In our right-handed subjects, the number of left-sighting 
boys is somewhat larger than usual; the number of impartially sighting boys, 
very much larger* The mixed handedness group was too small to give 
significant results the divergences from normal subjects appearing to be in the 
same direction as in the right-handed group. In the left-handed group, the 
number of left-sighting individuals is relatively very large, the number of 
right-sighting boj's small as compared to published figures pertaining to 
normal groups. The figures are as follows: 

Among our 75 right-handed subjects, 38.7 per cent were right-sighting, 
40 per cent were left-sighting, 21 per cent impartially sighting. The corre¬ 
sponding percentages for normal subjects found in the literature ranged from 
58 per cent to 75 per cent for right-sighting, from 23 per cent to 35 per cent 
for left-sighting, from 1.5 per cent to 9 per cent, for impartially sighting. 

Two of the seven subjects in our mixed handedness group sighted with 
the right eye, three with the left eye, two impartially. Jasper (9) had found 
in a group of 39 ambidextrous subjects 22 right-sighting, 10 left-sighting, 
7 impartially sighting individuals, 

Most investigators of sighting preferences found that approximately equal 
numbers of left-handers sight with the right and with the left eye. Parson’s 
data appear to be the only exception. He found very few right-sighting left¬ 
handers, possibly because he may have failed to look for retrained left-handers 
among his right-sighting subjects. Seven sets of approximately equal num¬ 
bers of right-sighting and left-sighting left-handers were found in the litera- 


a Cancordant hand, sighting, and foot preferences in Bryngelson’s study. 
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tutc, the total numbers in llic mx rtudief being \M right-sighting and 139 
left-sighting left-handers. In an luUiliniisil wiirre < 12], it was retried that 
about equal numbers were found among Sll lefthander. In enjr group of 
15 left-handers, there were, three right-HglKing buys, drvrn left-sighting, 
one impartially sighting. 

The probability uf ubuining a sample divided in a 3 lt» II ratio in the 
expected direction, drawn at random from an evenly divided population is 
.029* This is luit impossible, but nor very probable. The divergence between 
our distribution ami that obtained in normal subjects is probably not due 
to random sampling. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The following somewhat interpretative summary appears to fit the results. 

1. In all handedness groups among our mentally subnormal subjects the 
number of right-sighting boys is considerably smaller than in groups of 
normal subjects. In the right-handed group the relative numbrr of impar¬ 
tially sighting subjects is increased. In the left-handers, the number of left- 
sighting subjects is increased.. 

2. The results for the group as a whole were similar to those obtained 
in the right-handed group. This could lutrdlv have been otherwise, .since 
about 75 per cent of our group were right-handers, 

3. Relatively few boys (ns compared to normals) were found lo have 
• concordant hand and sighting preferences. This was entirely due lo the 

relatively small number of right-sighting right-handers, Ipsilnteral prefer¬ 
ences were actually unusually frequent among left-handers. 

4. In the group ns a whole, the number of left-handers was found to be 
rather large, not clearly so in the sub-groups classified on the basis of sighting 
preferences. 

No explanation of the findings can be offered with certainty. In 1920 
H. Gordon (7), who found an excessive number of Ic/t-hnmlm among 
intellectually subnormal children, suggested that this excess may be due to 
instances of disease of the central nervous system reversing the native handed¬ 
ness and leading to intellectual subnormality in many eases. This hypothesis 
is plausible and may be equally applicable to our data, which arc characterized 
mainly by increases in numbers of left arid impartial sighting preferences. 
Data pertaining to the distributions of handedness and sighting preferences 
in the families of intellectually subnormal children may sliecl further light 
on the validity of Gordon's hypothesis and on the related topic of the role 
of heredity in mental defect; e.g., if it should be found that the distribution 
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of laterality patterns in mental defectives differs markedly from that in their 
parents, Gordon’s interpretation would be confirmed and the development 
of new techniques for the study of non-hereditary cases of mental defect 
may be aided. 
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THE ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF BISEXUAL 
DIFFERENTIATION* 

Wading River, Netu York 


Edward J. Kempf, M,D. 


Understanding the thenno-bidynamics of the origin and evolution of 
bisexual differentiation in Protozoa and in Metazoa for the cytoplasm* 
chromosomes* gonads, go noducts, and somatic organs is basic for under¬ 
standing the bisexual differentiation in the ontogeny of the organism and 
the, personality of man. Two great problems have perplexed biology since 
the development of evidence for the genetic theory of hereditary transmission. 
How is the timing and placing of the differentiation of cells in embryonic 
development hence bisexual differentiation determined, if all cells in the 
organism inherit like chromosomes? How can acquired characters be 
inherited ? 

The following presentation of experimental evidence demonstrates that 
neither the evolution of species nor the development of the individual is solely 
the result of chance chromosomal accumulative organization of chance genic 
mutations under the directional limitations of the natural selection of more 
of the fittest phenotypes, hence genotypes, for survival and reproduction. 
It demonstrates that holistic autogenous determination in counter-balancing 
interaction with internal and external unbalancing conditions is the most 
fundamental and characteristic process of the multiple energies of life. It 
further shows that self-determination and bisexual differentiation are in¬ 
separable in the development of the individual and in the evolution of species 
and constitute basic factors in the production of health and disease. It also 
shows that ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny and phytogeny follows ontogeny 
through environmental quantification in differentiating ratios of the chromo- 
somally produced qualification of the cytoplasmic constitution of cells. 
Several innovations are introduced in the synthesis of the experimental 
analytic and taxonomic evidence on the differentiating and developing 
processes of life. 

The bisexual constitution exists potentially in equal M/F ratios in con¬ 
jugating reproductive primitive protoplasm. It definitely exists in cqui- 
potential M/F ratios in the chromosomes and zygotes of bifertile herma- 

*Received in the Editorial Office on June 13, 19+6. 
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phroditic unicellular and multicellular animal* and plants, hut M/f and F/m 
cytoplasmic 1 differences exist in their gonads if all cells uf the organism 
normally inherit like chromosomal conipIcuieiHs except in the meiusis of 
gametes, as cytology now holds (Cowdry, 7; Sharp, .16). The bisexunl 
constitution exists in more or less unequal M/f and F/m ratios in the 
chromosomes and cytoplasm of zygotes of unifniile, hetrnisrxu.il animals 
and plants, and in their gonads, germ cells, gametes and other cells of the 
organism. 

/« fundi dual hermaphrodism quantitative bisexual differences exist in the 
cytoplasm only . They develop in the gonadal cells Unrated in special positions 
in the organism and exposed to special organismic and environmental differ¬ 
ences in physico-chemical activation, respiration, nutrition, and elimination, 
In iielcrosc,xttttlhin, quantitative bisexual differences exist in the cytoplasm 
and hi the chromosomes* Tile cytoplasm is grnerally able under sufficient 
androgenic or estrogenic nutrition, except in some instances late in ^thermal 
evolution (in the skin of some birds), to undergo reversal in its quantitative 
ratios against the effects of chromosomal differentiation wit limit changing 
the chromosomes. Bisexual differences in chromosomes have long been known 
and the A AXX and AAXY symbols for autnsomes and sex chromosomes arc 
used by geneticists, but no bisexual symbols iur the cyloplnsm have as yet 
been adopted, although evidence has been found ((iiildsclmiidt, Id; Sharp, 
36) (or the hereditary transmission of bisexual cytoplasmic factors and their 
quantitative differences in gonads, germ cells, nnd gametes are well known. 

Tnxonomic evidence indicates beyond question that heterosexual ism evolved 
from hcrmaplirodism. Bisexual differentiation must have originated in the 
rntto of bidynamic aggregates (aiinbolie/eatabolic) of the cytoplasm of germ 
cells or zygoteSj followed Inter by progressive chromosomal differential inns. 
Hence it is necessary to study the evolution of bisexual differentiation at 
the level of the holistic AjC bidynnmic ratio, which includes the M/F 
ratio of the cytoplasm, nnd the A A XX or AAXY genie ratio in the 
chromosomes. 

Studies of bisexuality have been centered upon tile hereditary transmission 
9 ! characters through genes tuid the chromosomal genic organization, and 
■’iffair effects on gonadal and somatic cytoplasmic differentiations and ge rutin a- 

1 CyiopU | m Is used here to include the protoplasm within tile nuclear membrane 
(nucleoplasm), but not the chromosomes, nnd the proioplrotm within t he miter cell 
membrane, to cover the bidynnmic Interactions of cell adaptation. Since llie 
chromosomal-genic organization Ib the principle means of nun I Unlive cytoplasmic 
determination and the nuclear membrana la ai tlmca in solution this differentiation 
w consUtem the functions of ceil?, 
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tion, the effects of gonadal and other endocrine secretions and other chemical 
substances, and humidity, heat, light, and stimulation, on growth and differen¬ 
tiation. Knowledge of these processes has grown extensive and practical, but 
it is inadequate for solving the general problem of the origin and evolution 
of bisexual and somatic differentiation until correlated with the differentiating 
effects of heat and other environmental activations on the bidynamic ratio 
of life. The energies of life are not differentiated in biology and biochemistry 
into so-called vegetative, sexual, and psychic, as some psychologists assume, 
but are naturally differentiated as anabolic and catabolic physico-chemical 
energies obeying the Jaws of thermodynamics. 

The following presentation will show that the autogenous determinant of 
the origin and evolution of bisexual and somatic differentiation is the 
bidynamic ratio of the whole cell or organisms of cells , working to maintain 
internal with external equilibration for the extension of viability and repro¬ 
ductivity. It works against the imbalances of self-consuming catabolism and 
variable exogenous conditions, including heat, light, humidity, respiration, 
nutrition, and elimination, with heat the one universal and basic factor, 
hence by far the most important. 

Heat, as unorganized intramolecular and intcrmolccular motion, is indis¬ 
pensable for all chemical motion, including life. It is produced by chemical 
as -well as physical motion and is transformable into the organizations of 
cither. All forms of anabolic organization of cytoplasm or its catabolic 
decomposition upon physical or chemical shocking stimulation are thermo¬ 
dynamic, Heat regulates the equilibratory level of interactions of gases, 
liquids, and solids, of solvents and solutes. The oxidation-reduction processes 
of living and lifeless chemistry are enormously accelerated by heat, increasing 
the collision frequency and efficiency of ions. (The chemical reaction rate 
doubles for each 10° C.) The chief source of heat for life is solar. Its 
direct and indirect solar radiations arc universal anti it varies in intensity 
in annual and diurnal cycles and within cycles through meteorological and 
other intercepting and transmissive conditions. It ranges from an average 
mean that supports life to extremes that are first destructive to rcproductiVity 
and then to viability. The continuity and evolution of life is necessarily 
dependent upon making equilibrating chemical and physical adaptations with¬ 
in mean, limiting ranges of heat peculiar to the special chemical constitution 
of the cell, hence it must be active in the origin and evolution of bisexual 
differentiation as well as other forms of metabolic differentiation and organ- 
ismic growth. Other variable environmental determinants of the evolution 
of rcproductivity and possibly of bisexual differentiation arc oxygen and other 
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nutritional substances, light and humidity, but they arc secondary to the 
effects of heat as veill he shown. 

Tim Uidynamii" Ratio of Ihfb 

A modern concept of the living cell (Bnilsrll, 2) sees it as a highly 
complex, holistically organized, protoplasm if uniiy of many specialized mole¬ 
cular protein subunits, many of which arc related to the viruses and none of 
which arc essentially different* except in organization, from lesser molecules 
found outside of life. These parts in the urbanized whole arc not entirely 
static or fixed in constitution or position hut arc more or less in structural- 
using and destructuralfajng motion in an organized sy>tcm nj moving parts. 
Miscroscopic views of the cell do nut differentiate anabolic from catabolic 
structures or processes, but it is erroneous to assume that they arc all anabolic 
or static. 

Ahidynaunic, anabolic-catabolic concept of life is now generally held for the 
biochemistry of the cell, but the maimer in which it works is variously con¬ 
ceived. Many cytologists have thought, from the study nf stained dead cells, 
that anabolism is n positive system of processes and catabolism is a negative 
after-effect or form of intra- and iutemudccular collapse, releasing energy 
like a falling body; others have compared the combustion of carbohydrates 
within the cell structure to gas engine combustion, The present status of 
evidence on cell metabolism (ilcilhrunn, IS) shows that Mich concepts arc 
utterly inadequate. 

The living cell's bidynamics includes a counterbalancing anabolic system 
of autogenouslyXexogenously directed, graded, slowly oxidizing, energy 
assimilating and upbuilding, electro-chcmical processes, and a catabolic system 
of autogencmslyXexogenously directed and graded, mpiilly moving and 
oxidizing, energy breaking down, releasing and projecting, electm-cheinical 
processes. The two systems work in a reciprocally organized, interweaving 
flow of reversible and irreversible substances around qualitatively, quanti¬ 
tatively, and positionally allied and antagonistic enzymes. 'Die* energic re¬ 
serves of specially prepared fat, carbohydrate, protein, and metal and non- 
metal elements stored in the cell arc not "burned as fuels," but* as indicated 
’ by the best evidence on radioactive isotopes in metabolism (Sclmenlieimeri 
^5), they become anabolically worked over into the. living protein structures 
of the cell before they arc cntabolically broken down for energy release in 
work and heat. The assimilation and building of energy is the opposite of 
breaking down and releasing energy. Cells that lire strong nnabolically.arc 
often weak catabolienlly or vice versa. The imbalance either way is detri¬ 
mental to life unless counterbalanced by exchanges with other cells. 
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The continuity of an orderly, graded, breaking down catabolism is indis¬ 
pensable for life, as the means of supplying energy for the completion and 
differentiation of anabolism and keeping it in a state of ready reactivity or 
structuralizing movement of kinetic potentials, for preventing its freezing, 
stasis, or collapse. Anabolic properties that cannot be catabolized may be¬ 
come deleterious to life. Catabolism is quantitatively accelerated or deceler¬ 
ated in its different qualities by increases or decreases in special activating 
or excitatory environmental energies (heat, light, water, pressures and vibra¬ 
tions, oxidations and eliminations of wastes and physical and chemical shock¬ 
ing contacts of different kinds), producing thereby adaptable quantitative 
rates of consumption of special qualitative, anabolic reserves. This results 
in superficial and deep intracellular variations in anabolic/cataboiic ratios 
with special reductions in viability and reproductivity. Reproduction of the 
whole leading to cell division reduces all anabolic resources and catabolic 
capacities, with stress of the weakest quantities first; 

Whenever the living cell is anabolically deficient in any way it is chemi¬ 
cally driven to work rcpetitiously to acquire, assimilate, and anaholize ade¬ 
quate quantities of right qualities of nutritional substances for rebuilding 
itself wherein it is weak, in order to restore its internal with external 
equilibration and the counterbalancing, bidynamic organization of its integrity 
as a whole. Such selective deficiencies or needs and cravings are counter¬ 
balanced in a number of ways: (a) through ingesting other cells; (b) 
through graded, repeated exchanges between living cells of fitting quantities 
and qualities of hormones and other nutritional substances; or (r) through 
conjugation or fusion between two cells, one of which is strong in quantities 
of anabolic or catabolic qualities wherein the other is weak, that is, has a 
complementary bidynam'ic ratio. 

Animal and plant cells, whatever their species, are continuously, cata- 
bolically, more or less vapidly self-consuming, and must acquire and build 
into their living mechanisms quantitative ratios of special anabolic properties 
to counterbalance the ratios of their special forms of catabolism. The laws 
of motion and conservation of energy apply to all forms of life, as cell units 
or multicellular unities; hence the work, differentiation, growth, and evo¬ 
lution of fife is based on its bidynamic ratio. The aggregate of anabolic 
processes in proportion to the aggregate of catabolic processes of the whole 
protozoan or metazoan cell having adequate organization of qualities, is 
an index of its need to work for viability and rcproductivity and its depend¬ 
ence on other cells for support wherein it is weak, The range of 
anabolic/catabolic ratios adequate for rcproductivity is evidently far more 
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narrowly limited and specialised than the range for viability, lienee is more 
selective in the evolution of life. 

Hisfix .ual Differentiation" in Unicki.wt.ak Maijxc; Sf.m-ction 
for Hoi,ism . 1 KtiEumiJmmioN 

Oiscximl differentiation in hidyrwmirnlly imbalanced Protozoa is demon¬ 
strated in their positive or acquiniiivc and negative or nvoifltml mating selec¬ 
tions. Positive selections generally lead to the self-preservation of holistic 
physico-chemical integrity, through quantitative reequilibration nf the sub¬ 
stances and processes essential for viability and rcjiroduetivity, when they 
do not include lethal genic combinations. 

Two sexes or mating types that conjugate have been demonstrated in 
each of several different stocks of Ptinimecitun twrelia by SunueWn (39, 
40) mid Kimball (27). The stocks do nor crossbreed arid arc possibly 
varieties or species or have long lasting cytoplasmic modilications that arc 
antagonistic to cross breeding although not evident in morphological differ' 
cnees. Opposite mating types conjugate under predisposing beat and dark¬ 
ness and other physical conditions, but differ markedly in their potentialities. 
Conjugations repent most frequently after a variable number uf divisions 
following a conjugation and a not too complete or too deficient nutritional 
status. More of Variety 1 conjugate at 9” C. to JO’ C\, ai any time, More 
of Variety II conjugate at 20" C, from I A.M. to .S A.M., and mure of 
Variety III conjugate at 24° C. between 4 A.M. and II A.M, Five days 
of continuous darkness seems to have an accumulative conjugating deter¬ 
mination for it occurs freely for some time in daylight. Five day* of con¬ 
tinuous light lias an accumulative nmicmijligating effect for it inhibits con¬ 
jugation nt night. Hence darkness disposes to conjugation and light suppresses 
it, but other chemical timing reactions in relation to the diurnal cycle arc 
Indicated. 

Two kinds of nuclear reorganization processes have been found in 
P, aurelia. One occurs at conjugation and is hipnrcntnl in origin through 
exchanges of the migratory halves of the nucleus, and the other is uniparental 
and occurs irregularly with "endomixis" of chromosomal parts. 

The inheritance of mating or sex types follows different rules and shows 
different features in different Protozoa, After conjuputhn the progeny of 
some individuals arc all of one muting type and the progeny of other indi¬ 
viduals arc all of the other mating type and the progeny of still others arc 
of both types, Where both types are produced the descendants of the scries 
of vegetative reproductions arc generally nil of the same type until eudoimxis 
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occurs. After endomixis some individuals have progeny of one mating type 
and others have progeny of the other type and still others have progeny of 
both types. The determination of the sex or mating type, Sonncborn con¬ 
cludes, is made by sonic process that is common to both biparental and uni¬ 
parental reorganization, which is probably in relation to the in aero nucleus, 
as reorganized with biparental conjugation and uniparental endomixis. It is 
subject to genic determination under Mendclian laws and also to environ¬ 
mental determination, particularly heat. 

The degree of heat or temperature at the time of nuclear reorganization 
and formation of the macronucleus (biparental or uniparental), and not 
after the first division, has been found to have highly significant effects for 
sex determination and its inheritance. After the first division the sex type 
seems to be formed for the succeeding reproductions until the next nuclear 
reorganization. The degree of heat seems to influence the genotype of the 
macronucleus in one sex direction or the other and it then generally repro¬ 
duces a phenotype consistently. This particular form of inheritance of 
acquired characters seems to be limited to Protozoa having macronuclei* At 
low temperatures, !(T to 19° C., in uniparental reorganization the ratio of 
sex types is about equal, whereas at high temperatures, 20° to 30" C., a ratio 
of 2 to 1 appears. The sex ratios are more affected by high temperatures 
at conjugation or endomixis, with possibly the greatest differences when 
high temperatures exist at both times. Mating types appear, disappear, and 
reappear at nuclear reorganizations under thermal and other environmental 
influences apparently under chance orders. The genotype of a "caiyonide” 
(descendants inheriting the same macronuclcus) generally remains the same 
ill sex type until nuclear reorganization but the phenotype or cytoplasm 
may continue to reproduce in the opposite sex with similar lags in changes 
of body size and other characteristics. Such members of the same caryonidc 
will conjugate for several generations. Marked sex consistencies are found 
in some caryonides and reversible irregularities are found in others. Con¬ 
jugation nevertheless occurs only between two individuals of opposite mating 
types whether gcnically or environmentally produced. 

Jennings (20, 21) found in Paramecium bursaria a multiplicity of mating 
types in three groups. The same type does not conjugate with its kind or 
across the group barrier. The preceding evidence discredits the previously 
accepted view that Protozoa generally mate indiscriminately. Sonneborn 
concludes that in free-living ciliatc Infusoria two general relations are found: 
(tf) Extreme diversity exists in different species and even races within the 
species, (b) In any species or race a clearly demonstrable system of sex 
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diversity and dcicninnaiion i- WmI ilia! U comparable m ilw- sex differentia¬ 
tions of higher organisms 

It is well established that Mime eiivirriiiniriil.il oiriiimonv- unbalancing ex- 
tremes of heat or other form* of chemical acrivalinii — pmdiice definite cyto¬ 
plasmic and possibly unclear changes in ihr organim Such “acquired 
characters’ 1 art hereditarily trausmiued for several Ui many generations 
(Jollos, 24), The parts played hy such "b»ng liming niiulificatimvs" in 
evolution can only he worked mil in currclaiion willi ihr hereditary trans¬ 
mission of genie characters;. In about ihrre per cent of Kimball's (27) stock 
of Ptirmnerimti tiitrdin, Type I produced Type \\ and Type It produced 
Type I in the Absence cit nuclear reorganize lb ms indicating cyiopkwmc 
changes from environmental influence's 

In ParameCiutti MuItiniiiTOUurlrdfum tjih* (12) found mating types, 
hut in most of the stocks conjugation occurs Pel wren progeny of the same 
individual. Such environmental factors us heat, sdtq pll, inrtabiding, and 
population density modify the unset, intensity, and duration of conjugation. 
It is retarded by extreme temperatures of K.4" mid .10 t\ and accelerated 
by temperatures from 15* tu 26 C. with the higbtsi rate around 26 . Dis¬ 
tilled water and too high silt concentrations inbihit conjugal ion. Over¬ 
crowding followed by reduction of food more than •.wcmnulaihms of excreta 
or chances of meeting accelerates conjugation, 

Protozoan reprocluctinn may repeat for a varied number of generations 
and has been artificially continued for thousands of general ions rli rough pro¬ 
viding adequate nutritional substances and eliminating ewreia, hut gener¬ 
ally the rate slows down, even under favorable, mutual food and other 
environmental conditions, until it finally ceaM*s Apparently ■muir minute, 
delicate, essential physico-chemical components (anabolic and, or catabolic) 
become reduced and some part of i lie intracellular median inn grows weak 
and deficient whereby the cell decreases in viability and repmdactivity, 
Eventually the organism disintegrates (die-;) if it docs not unite with a 
properly constituted mate. In flagellates two individuals form one complete 
union, lending to reproduction. In the dilates union is inctiinpliic, being 
limited to exchanges oi one half of each nucleus (Kudu, 2ft). 

Very well nourished organisms do m[ conjugate, but if run down para¬ 
metria arc placed in the same drop of water they show either acquisitive 
(attractive) or avoidant (rcpcllmu) reactions tu each nilur which are un¬ 
questionably expressions of special forms of chemical imbalance and moti¬ 
vation. If acquisitive they unite side lo side and their nuclei divide. Through 
openings that form between the adjacent walls each cell exchanges one 
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mciotic half of its nucleus and retains its original extranuclear cytoplasm, 
The two formerly depleted cells then undergo nuclear reorganization and 
become rejuvenated, probably through getting a more balanced ratio of 
nuclear (chromosomal) chemical properties which revives cytoplasmic activi¬ 
ties, and then causes avoidant separation. Such new organisms vary in the 
degree of rejuvenescence of powers to start new sequences of divisions under 
fitting nutritional and other environmental support. Some die without repro¬ 
duction, indicating that some constitutional cnergic combinations retain too 
unbalanced anabolic/catabolic ratios, while other pairings have more of the 
right constituents for rebuilding vigorous, well balanced, reproductive 
physico-chemical mechanisms. Different strains of the same species of Para¬ 
mecium and different individuals in a strain vary in capacity for living, 
growth, and reproduction under identical conditions. 

The run-down protozoan cells, after a sequence of divisions, become end- 
products of such metabolic activities, equivalent to the ovum and spermato¬ 
zoon end-products of metazoan germ cell ineiosis. In both instances they 
are internally, incompletely balanced or lacking in adequate quantities of 
anabolic and/or catabolic substances to carry on the work of living, and 
have chemically positive, selective, acquisitive, mating craving needs for 
complementary opposite types, and negative, avoidant compulsions for like 
or misfit types. Their positive reactions probably work as special, physico¬ 
chemical, electrically sensitive motions to acquire reequilibration and recon¬ 
stitution of internal imbalances, through mciotic nuclear exchanges in 
isogamous Paramecin, or complete union between opposite types of mciotic 
cells having complementary ratios of bidynainic properties in anisogamous 
Sporozoft and Metazoa, 

The positive mating reactions between two individuals of complementary 
opposite ratios are mechanistically like the special appetitic cravings for 
acquiring special qualities and quantities of foods, produced by anabolic 
deficiencies. The negative, avoidant reactions, like anabolic satieties pro¬ 
ducing compulsions to avoid certain foods, work between individuals having 
like constitutional ratios or quantities of qualities. Such selective mating 
behavior is certainly best explained by the hypothesis that sex differences in 
Protozoa, as in the gametes of Metazoa, are based on bilaterally opposite 
quantities of like chemical qualities rather than unilateral differences in 
qualities as was once thought. Opposite complementary ratios in the quanti¬ 
ties of like anabolic and catabolic qualities in one-edhd animals determine 
selection in conjugation or fusion and have the essential conditions of sex 
differences. 
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Viability and reproductivity art 1 normally rninvol by conjugations or 
fusions that acquire special nuclear ami cytoplasmic .substances when die 
nutritional state cannot be otherwise adequately equilibrated. The chemical 
processes of assimilation of special nutritional substances ate evidently basic¬ 
ally related to conjugation or fusion as physico-chemical prme^es of recon¬ 
struction or growth lor scli'-presei cation of holistic iniegril\ through equi¬ 
librate ry processes. 

We may conludc that the anabolic processes of growth have specialized into 
two ways: (a) those which build uji and complete, or rebuild worn out 
parts of the cell \ and (b) those which duplicate all path of the wludr and 
end in cell reproduction. 

Mating behavior is produced by a deficiency of anabolism and/or catabolism 
in a cell exciting chemical affinities, sensitivities, and inotivicies (cravings) 
for union with another cell having complementary opposite ratios of counter¬ 
balancing properties. 'These differences are properly called <ex differences 
when they lead to conjugation or fusion to increase the powers of repro¬ 
duction. Within the limited field of selective mating is a narrmv range of 
rejuvenescent viability including a more narrow range of reproductivity. 

Retrod ucfioji seems to be based un (fie </n/diVufjn)i of nil chromosomal 
and cytoplasmic properties. The rut a ho Hr compulsion (in bacteria and 
protozoan and metazoan cells) to dim in ate imlmlnnciug waste products and 
nutritional excesses seems related to the catabolic compulsion In divide and 
force off holistic duplications which develop upon excessive at'annul a lions of 
all anabolic substances, not unlike cleavage foil wring the growth of crystals. 
The compulsion to avoid union with cells of like hidynnmic ratios seems 
also to be related to the electro-chemical processes of division. 

Reproductive functioning evidently includes mating for anabolic-catabolic 
reequilibration through nuclear and then cytoplasmic reorganization followed 
by fitting nutritional intake and division. Reproductive furtr/ionina is one 
and indivisible in life with self-preservative functioning and the two cannot 
be separated in their basis for zoo r king out a system of physio psychology. 
Every cell and every tissue and organ ami the organism as a whole and 
every act is chromosomally and gonad ally determined for its ratios of 
bisexuality. 

Reproductive union is generally limited to two cells but is closely related 
to and often dependent upon other kinds of intercellular contacts, in which 
chemical substances are probably exchanged. Some Protozoa form temporary 
colonial masses or gonads with close physical contact seemingly for nursing 
tlie germ cells and their gametes, remarkably like the interstitial nursing 
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cells of ovocytes and spermatocytes in metazoan gonads. The characteristic 
clumping of paramccia predisposes to mating and suggests a kind of prepara¬ 
tory gonadal effect. This suggests that metazoan organisms evolved from 
permanent metazoan gonads which evolved from temporary protozoan gonads. 
Gonadal and genital evolution led to organismic evolution, and autogenous 
reproductive selection is as important as natural or exogenous selection in 
evolution. 

Comparative Bisexual Differentiation in Protozoan and 

Metazoan Gametes 

In the sexual reproductions of some Protozoa the pairs seem to be morpho¬ 
logically alike (isogamous), while in others they arc markedly different 
(anisogamous), In certain Foraminifera, Volvocidae, and Radiolaria 
anisogamy is widely distributed and the differences between their micro- 
gametes and macrogametes arc comparable to the differences between sperma¬ 
tozoa and ova of Metazoa (Kudo, 28), Protozoan microgametes are 
numerous, flagellated, and highly motile, whereas the macrogametes are few, 
u n flagella ted, and immotile. Evidence of reduction mciosis leading to con¬ 
jugation or fusion has been found in a number of species (Kudo, 28). Male 
metazoan gametes tend universally to be smaller than female gametes. They 
are generally elongated, highly motile, flagellated, mechanistically complex, 
swimming cells adapted for transporting chromosomes and finding and pene¬ 
trating ova of their species. They are strongly catabolic and weakly anabolic 
and carry very little nutritional reserve (Popa, 33). The female gametes 
are generally spherical, immotile and much larger than spermatozoa, varying 
from invisible size to the enormous eggs of birds and reptiles. Sucli ova have 
large anabolic capacities and nutritional reserves to protect the growth of 
the embryo, and are generally too weakly catabolic for reproduction without 
fertilization or some other external source of catabolic excitation. In each 
species the ovum is covered by a specialized, ectoplasmic membrane that is 
highly resistant to spermatozoa of all species except its own type, and 
immediate chemical changes upon penetration by the first spermatozoon pro¬ 
duce a resistant ectoplasmic protection against others. The sperm and ova 
of the different species of Metazoa, including man, show complementary 
morphological and chemical differences of a decisive nature which no doubt 
evolved with gonadal, genital, and somatic differences and generally prevent 
cross breeding, particularly in externally fertilizing species, 

Tile processes of impregnation and fertilization of the metazoan ovum by 
a spermatozoon are remarkably like the fusion of gametes of a number of 
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Protozoa (Kudo, 28). In fertilization the? external identity of the? ovum is 
longer retained and can he observed after tile ml ranee of a spermatozoon. 
In fusion the external identity of both organisms is ipiickly lost in the new 
formation. In the conjugation of Mime species of Paramecium where only 
halves of the nuclei arc exchanged, the identity nf iJir cytoplasm is retained 
and can be followed through a number of conjugations (Jriining*, 22, 23). 
The internal identities of the structures of both ovum ami spermatozoon arc 
lost in the processes of amphimixis. Evidently there is a phylogenetic repe¬ 
tition in these reproductive processes? fertilization re,Milting in completion 
and rejuvenation of the end cells of division, sperm and ova, through forming 
the zygote, like conjugation or fusion of two incomplete protozoan cells, 
also the end-products of division, producing a new, complete reproductive 
cell, which in protozoology is now regarded as a zygote. 

The evidence on bisexual differentiation in Protozoa indicates a number 
of steps in evolution. Jennings (20) compares the haploid mif/nifory pro- 
nucleus of diploid Paramecin to the haploid nucleus of speim and the 
stationary haploid pronuclcus Lo the haploid nucleus of ova. Thus Para¬ 
mecin arc hermaphroditic and each of the two exconjuganU produces its own 
line of descendants. In the Vurticellidae morphological nr, rather, cyto¬ 
plasmic differentiations arc more highly developed and one is relatively 
actively M/j and the other inactively i'/m. 

The retention of processes of protozoan conjugation in llir evolution of 
metazoan fertilization is further shown by the conjugating behavior of some 
cells in the blood stream and in the gonads uf higher animals, When 
metazoan cells unite it is probably a rejuvenating process as in run down 
protozoan cells, Experimental evidence shows that ova and spermatozoa of 
some Metazoa are both independently capable of mitosis without fertiliza¬ 
tion under the unusual conditions of artificially supplying the catabolic or 
anabolic factors in which they are weak. If the ovum of the sea urchin, which 
is normally nonpartlienogcuic, is supplied with extracts from spermatozoa 
it becomes fertilized and reproduces. If the spermatozoon is supplied with 
the cytoplasm of the dcnuclcnted egg it will produce a larval form (cited 
by Howell, 18). The bisexual differentiation of gametes in naturally non- 
parthcnogcnic mammals is by no means complete, Piucus (31) stimulated 
the ovum of a rabbit without fertilization ami produced a mi Lot it: egg which, 
upon being transplanted to the uterus, developed a fetus which grew into 
a female capable of reproducing. Later he found that cold shocks applied 
to the flanks cf the rabbit at the time uf ovulation were sufficient to initiate 
mitosis and the development of the embryo. 
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Partlienogenic evidence lias demonstrated that in Metazoa union of hap¬ 
loid gametes is not universally necessary to continue the reproductivity of 
germ cells. Tissue cuLtures and tumor growths of somatic cells have shown 
a similar power of continuous reproductivity without intermediary stages 
of fusion. This indicates that the difference in germ cell plasm and somatic 
cell plasm, if their chromosomes are equal, is more one of cytoplasmic 
anabolic/catabolic ratios derived from electro-chemical position effects and 
their selective excitatory-inhibitory, nutritional, respiratory and eliminative 
rates than sonic more abruptly decisive, unknown factor that is transmitted 
in one direction and not in another. 

Thermo-Bidynamic Differentiation in Metazoa 

Evidence of the effects of different intensities of heat and other activating 
factors on the holistic bidynamic ratio in the direction of cytoplasmic bisexual 
differentiation in protozoan organisms has been cited. The same factors give 
origin to the bisexual and somatic cytoplasmic differentiations of multicellular 
poikilothermic and isothermic organisms as the following evidence shows. 

Experimental back tracings of the degrees of differentiation and develop¬ 
ment of cytoplasmic qualities, quantities, and positions in the cells of the 
early embryo, to the gnstrula, morula, zygote, and ovum, have been reported 
by Diirlccn (9) and Wilson (4(5) and others, for a number of invertebrates 
and vertebrates. In many anamniotes (ascidians, nematodes, mollusks, anne¬ 
lids, and ctenophores) the eggs give definite evidence of a "mosaic” 
determinative differentiation in the qualities, quantities, and positions of the 
cytoplasm. Less determinative and differentiated cytoplasmic conditions are 
found in the eggs of insects. In amphibians, tdeostcans, nemerthins, 
Amphioxus, and mammals still less determinative to wholly indeterminativc 
"regulative” differentiations are found in the eggs. Intermediate differen¬ 
tiations in quantitative ratios of special cytoplasmic properties begin to develop 
immediately in amphibians upon insemination, and become determinative 
factors in the first cleavage. In the wholly indeterminativc types, cytoplasmic 
differentiations appear in the b Us tamer es of the morula and hi as tula and 
become more decisive and limited in potential adaptabilities with each repro¬ 
duction as embryonic development proceeds. Diirlccn concludes that "the 
fundamental processes of development must be taken to be essentially the same 
for all groups of animals; it is the outward form only that can vary accord¬ 
ing to the initial constitution of the germ 1 ’ (zygote). Experimental re¬ 
generations after eliminations and transplantations show that as cells increase 
in differentiation they decrease in variability but retain more regenerative 
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potencies than appears in lUr morphological organizations; that is, they may 
form other tissues (tumor*, spoils) than imrjiinl fur the chromosomal 
determination. 

The zygote is both cell and nrg.mbm- Willi Hie development of the 
embryo the cytoplasmic constitution of cells progressive!), dillrremratr-i from 
general complexity u> relative specific simplicity, whereas the organism iliffrr- 
ciuiates from simplicity to cnmplrxiiy in morphological ami functional 
organisation. 

Jn all blitslula formations the lusil cells Ir^s excised in excitation and 
oxidation, develop heavier cytnpl.hiniv granules, glow* larger and reproduce 
more slowly than the more expoM'd lop cell-, Jn ga«iriil;t formation more 
a£ the more active cytoplasm is transmitted to cciodrmud cells and more of 
the less active cytoplasm is transmitted in the entmlcrmul cells, with a 
median distribution to the mesodermal cells, 

The triploblastic growth and diffemitMiinii of the gaMrula is lnhie for 
embryonic differentiation in all animals above Cnrlmterau. The germ layers 
art intcrdcpcndcntly interactive and removal o( part nf one inhibits or dis¬ 
torts the growth of the others. 

The outer surface cells of the gastnila foimation, mote rxpmcd to an 
environment of more differentiated and variahle light, lirar, and physical 
and chemical contacts, differentiate tlir cctmUrmal layer, from which 
differentiate the mure highly resistant and reproductive cutaneous system 
and the less reproductive hut more highly setHtive, conductive and energy 
augmenting, coordinating and directive nervous system and eMeinally- 
intemally adaptive pituitary glands regulating, through the secretion of tropic 
hormones, different tissue growths in relation to variations in the basic 
climatic factors, heat, humidity, and light. 

The inner surface cells, exposed to greater quantities of food and its 
wastes, oxygen intake and carbon dioxide elimination, and lrv4 of other 
stimuli> differentiate the entoderm nl layer ami its dtscerhleiit external 
secretory cells ami liver and endocrine* fur energy assimilation and the cells 
for external respiratory exchange. 

The cells within the organism, having an entirely intercellular, interactive 
environment dependent cm the outer cells for sensory guidance, nutrition, 
and respiration, differentiate the mesodermal layer and it? dcseendrni inter- 
relating cells of the blood, the energy prnjicient, contractile cells of va^cnlav, 
visceral, and somatic muscle, the elastic connectivc tissue mul tint skeletal 
system of more or less rigid, articulated levers, the sex differentiating gonads 
and gonoducts, the thermogenic adrenal cortex and the metabolic waste 
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eliminative nephritic system. The mesodermal system specializes in the circu¬ 
lation and projection of energy under the internal and external direction of 
the ectodermal nervous system after it has been assimilated and prepared by 
the entodermal system. 

From tile basic, graded cytoplasmic differentiations of tlie three blasto¬ 
dermal layers, the cells of special organs and tissues differentiate in orderly 
progressions, although at different rates, of more quantities of special cyto¬ 
plasmic qualities, towards elimination. of little used qualities. Deficiencies 
arc supplied by other cells, leading eventually to irreversible preponderance 
of one or two most used qualities. 

The differentiation, rate, and duration of growth of primordial tissues, 
organs, and systems of organs, and the organism as a whole, is at any time 
a complexly patterned morphological holistic unity, of many physically and 
chemically interactive cell units, each having a special position and a differen¬ 
tiated and interdependent bidynamic quantitative ratio of basically like 
cytoplasmic properties nourished by the same blood. Each cytoplasmic dif¬ 
ferentiation needs special ratios of special substances (hormones, enzymes, 
minerals, proteins, fats, carbohydrates, gases) for support. Skin, bone, gland, 
gonadal cortex, and ova are more strongly anabolic than catabolic, and muscle 
and nerve cells and gonadal medulla and spermatozoa are more strongly 
catabolic than anabolic. In cold climates or laboratories invertebrates and 
vertebrates tend towards larger and more spherical growth with shorter 
appendages and less heat radiating surfaces, and in warm climates or labora¬ 
tories the same species tend to more elliptical growth with longer appendages 
and greater radiation. 

It is necessary for biology to analyze the biochemical ratios of each type 
of cell and organ for its special bidynamic ratio in relation to the equilibratory 
and unbalancing conditions of its intercellular and extracellular environ¬ 
ment, for a better understanding of morphological and physiological differen¬ 
tiations of the organism as a whole in individual development and in evo¬ 
lution of species. Chemical analysis (Tabulae Biologicae, 42) has shown 
that differentiation in ratios of different chemical elements, in salts, proteins, 
fats, carbohydrates, and water is carried to remarkable degrees of specializa¬ 
tion in each type of receptor, nerve, gland, bone, blood, muscle, and dermal 
cell in relation to its physiological and morphological specializations and the 
age of the organism* An additional limited range in compensatory produc¬ 
tion of new cytoplasmic qualities, under hereditary chromosomal limitations, 
has been experimentally demonstrated in the form of digestive and immuniz¬ 
ing adaptations to special kinds of work, food, and toxins. 
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Apr /HuMMimi** »d if< r jmiit^Tb.ddFa irs r : H «.yt*ip];a*uiic qualities 

reUlivc to ■*p«:(al a^n^*^, mi'U.foon,, ■>»?'? *5iwmV*i’<»s ase hi he hud in 
the rutin*. wt oxidate < •, 'o*h ^ m-«7c r4d'» oxidising calcium to 

rnnrc urHahly lAidi/mj! wd* T . r . 1h --h* ;.*r wfb* r d hi VniV'l,mi lines 

n| ^grtx ami nmir 'impV and >4 .\i V*^v«»)i «.<)!» non i-* increased 

and jodiiir t|tncr*A*'f*l« whMr.^ sn sivmr *.<t-.ndy i^U. » damn is de¬ 
creased and iudirir m» r« , ,i w 'tl. A writ*-* ?-•.?;?* *■<! adAmo irduea prntn- 

pLitniic irritability, pla^bii^, .wd m * »'»hli e :r mof bmic Imi imrcjhes 

its incoinprt^iUiliiv And plu^-d and 4 .hrm.*,d *i.ihd«iv. tvitrrri-* a greater 
raiiti of iodine iiKtcaw* isri* jhiblv aih| vjt*vsih av><? drae-i-^ piiYMCal and 

cbcmic.il stability in nrnr ami ?>»•■» V. I hr rjirih ho 'Jinulbiitv vrTsns 
stability afe dmioiH ruble fx^r normally ,iuid Mum.dly in rxircss nnd 
deficiencies of parathyioiil wvniii>n "I bummur- l«r ad*him nsrt;ibt>)ism, 
and thyroid *ccreiinn of hnnitonc* b"> io*l«nr mriJiMji iii, and in miuiiional 
intakes. 

More exact experimental cvWkiKr *4i th*' 1 vyeiilw xouiurrlul.uiciiig allied 
and antagonistic inicriKliurtx briwrnt iMimm ,md ,mr givrtt Ivy llcil- 

brunn {15), Only n few dlimathisj* turn > need be given here. 

Calcium .nets antagonistically to in.igi5r-.unn, ’■■<*d : ims 1 and yriu^inuj. Sodium 
and potassium ions incrcav cell ir,nu!ir.mr |*r»mrabdijy .md iuvriYW vis* 
cosity of protoplasm, ami and v-daum miner hnih ouuliriims 

Magnesium ckccm reduce iuiubdity m ^voisuvity ami «abimu supports 
these conditions up to certain vmKnrtrntimv.. T»*u ^r\t-rc rrdiulmti id cal* 
wu vci leads to wenknev, nf contraction in miomiIi, Miiaird, and heart muscle, 
Ait excess of calcium lowers bn*;il inriahoH-m. 

The differentiation and development of cvnqda^n in nubr tonic cells is 
; bidyimmically graded, qualitatively and ipunrit study, in irl.nmn m quanti¬ 
tative ratios of special activations, nutrition**, ami rlim:iMM‘>iK 'I lib is 
evident in the ratio a i catabolic irritability irrav* an.dmliV M.tluliiv in -well 
special forms as sensitivity versus hiHmsmvity, umdmtuiiv vn-w^ mn- 
conductivity, contractility versus non contraciilitj, rl.i-ticin and pla-ticity 
versus rigidity, and grades of assimilative, cliinin.itiw, MvrrTnr, and r»^m- 
ductivc powers, 

Adaptive differentiatiomi of cytoplasmic raiios have hren drinoiMrainl hy 
experimental transplantations of incompletely' diftVrniti.itrd tis^res within 
,’ S 1 1CC ) CS nn ^ between species* during gasirula formatiuu (I Jiirkcu, *1; Spiuuuiu, 
41). In the former the cells differentiate in cytoplasmic quantitative ratios 
to f\t the inductive^ organising inllucnccs of tile new cnvirorimciitul fields 
within and mound the organism; in the latlcr they do lihrwiM’ but retain 
, the peculiar qualities of tlicir species for the position, 
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Witschi (48) has made extensive studies of the effects of different tempera¬ 
tures on the embryonic growth and bisexual differentiation of the Alpine frog 
Ratia temporaridj its geographical and climatic distribution and its degree 
of hereditary chromosomal bisexual differentiation. Hermaphroditic or un¬ 
differentiated and weakly differentiated heterosexual variations arc found in 
the Alpine to Baltic range which can be converted into cither sex type by 
extreme temperatures in the natural environment or laboratory. The different 
tissues of the embryos naturally differentiate and develop at different rates 
in normal ontogenetic recapitulation of phylogenctically patterned ratios, as 
determined by the chromosomal genic organization, under their equable 
range of temperature which is 35° to 21° C. The complexly interrelated 
and counterbalancing ratios of cytoplasmic differentiation and growth in 
embryonic organs tend to be disturbed in disproportionate, unbalancing rates 
and durations, as heat is increased or decreased beyond the cquiUhtatory norm. 

As a rule, low temperature accelerates growth and retards differentiation 
in embryos. In the premetamorphosis stage the bodies arc larger, heavier and 
bulkier with shorter gills and legs and less differentiated livers and kidneys, 
and the average cell size is increased. In higher temperatures than normal 
the bodies are lighter than normal, have longer appendages and gills, smaller 
livers and more highly differentiated kidneys. The gonads in organisms 
that arc sexually cquipotcntinl under normal temperature differentiate in 
cold by retardation of growth of the M/f medulla and its medullarin 
(androgen) secretion and acceleration of the F/m cortex and its corticiu 
(estrogen) secretion, producing an F/m phenotype with larger ovaries and 
ovocytes than normal. Heat above normal accelerates M/f medullary growth 
and inhibits F/m cortical growth, producing the M/f phenotype. Com¬ 
parable sex differentiations under extremes of cold and warmth arc produced 
in the cliromosomally sex differentiated males and females of related races, 
causing reversal of the ratios of gonadal cytoplasm against the weak hetero¬ 
sexual genic determination, without affecting the latter. The degree of heat 
is alone sufficient to account for the bisexual differentiation, for sunshine, 
chemical and geological composition of the soil, precipitation and humidity 
were found to be unimportant. 

"Witschi evaluates this evidence as meaning that the gills and kidneys for 
catabolic waste elimination and the gonadal medulla increase in size and 
differentiate more rapidly, and the liver for storing metabolites and the 
gonadal cortex decrease in relative size, as catabolism and oxidation prevails 
over anabolism under supernormal temperature; whereas the gills, kidneys, 
and gonadal medulla arc retarded, and the liver, gonadal cortex, and body 
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growth nrc relatively increased, as anabohVui prevails over cntalmlism under 
subnormal temperature, 

Increase of the gonadal medulla with increase of other more catabolic 
organs in heat is consistent, for the medulla is initre catabolic than anabolic; 
and increase of the gonadal cortex with the liver in cold is also consistent, 
for it is more anabolic than catabolic. When lieunajdirod \ lie' {A A) and 
cliroinosoiiially determined heterosexual {AA*\.\ and AAXY) embryos first 
develop in subnormal temperatures, they all develop gonadally and somatic¬ 
ally in the F/tn direction, and then upon expnmre to supernormal tempera¬ 
tures they gradually reverse in the M/j direclion with an hermaphroditic 
or interscxual interim. The spermatozoa of chrumtisomally AAXX typcis arc 
all AX, whereas the spermatozoa of the AAXY types arc AX and AY, 
Eggs fertilized by hermaphroditic sperm, which have no sex differentiated 
chromosomes, produce organisms with ovaries larger than in fertilizations 
by hetcrosexually differentiated sperm. Wiiwlii suggests, from the evidence 
on gonadal secretions in parabiosis, that rbh is possibly due In hermaphroditic 
spermatozoa being cytoplasmically weighted towards greater anabolism by 
the greater exposure of tlu* spermatogonia to conicin from the female gonad 
than heterosexual sperm. However this may he, here is indicative evidence 
of the hereditary transmission of acquired quantitative ratios in the cyto¬ 
plasm of sperm, It is consistent, although in less degree, with the better 
known indications of the hereditary transmi-sion of quantitative cytoplasmic 
modifications through ova. 

The effects of different temperature, humidity and other activators on the 
growth, time, rate, duration, size, of special organs (bristles, wings, body, 
eyes, color) in mutants of Drosophila having special well known dominant 
genic determinants, in comparison to wild type as normals, have hem studied 
by Ives (19), Child (6) and many others, 'll icy show that special genic 
determinants of special qualities of cytoplasmic differentiation in special 
forms of growth arc quantified in rate and duration hy temperature, humidity, 
light, and other environmental activators. While heat directly affects both 
the chromosomes and cytoplasm, humidity, light, and other conditions affect 
the cytoplasm more directly and the chromosomes indirectly through the 
cytoplasm. 

Child (6) found in general that the duration of effects of heat on growth 
and differentiation of phenotypic characters, in wild types and mutants and 
Drosophila, vary for each temperature range, each stage of development, 
different developmental processes, the two sexes, and for different storks of 
chromosomal and genic determination, Mutants arc more markedly affected 
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by slight variations of heat than the wild type, which is only markedly 
affected by extremes of heat. It is possible to produce by properly timed 
heat treatment, in the wild type or mutants, non-inherited phenotypes which 
simulate the phenotypes of known genotypes. The effect of temperature on 
developmental processes, he points out, is similar to the effect of a mutant 
gene, that is, both affect the rate and duration of developmental processes 
and may produce similar phenotypic effects. 

The foregoing discussion shows that the experimental evidence on the 
effects of heat (excessive, equilibratory or normal, and deficient) on the 
time, rate, and. duration of growth and differentiation of phenotypic cyto¬ 
plasmic and organic characters in Protozoa and invertebrate and vertebrate 
embryos is consistent with the evidence on orgaiusmic position effects in 
embryonic transplantations (Durkin, 9; Spcmann, 41). This evidence also 
correlates with the evidence of comparative embryology (Arey, 1) and com¬ 
parative anatomy (Thompson, 43) as animals or plants adapt to new habitats. 
It also correlates with the evidence of human and other animal pathological 
growth under abnormal environmental excitations. 

Cytoplasmic Inheritance 

The present status of evidence on cytoplasmic inheritance is slight com¬ 
pared to the enormous amount of evidence on chromosomal inheritance. 
This may be largely due to the greater difficulty in investigating the former 
and the greater interest in the latter since Mendel's and Morgan's revealing 
discoveries. Modern studies have been so concentrated on the nucleus and 
genes that no definite theory has been formed of how cytoplasmic differentia¬ 
tion and determination is produced or how nucleus and cytoplasm interact 
(Hfirgitt, 14). 

The gametic transmission of directly acquired characters is indicated in 
Protozoa u\ the form of repeated, long lasting, quantitative, cytoplasmic 
modifications against known chromosomal determinations, by the evidence 
of Jollos (24), Reynolds (34) and Kimball (27), on cross breeding of 
types that developed different quantitative cytoplasmic adaptations to special 
environmental conditions which arc differentially excitatory and inhibitory. 

The evidence on cytoplasmic inheritance in higher plants and animals has 
been conservatively considered by Sinnott and Dunn (38). Reciprocal crosses 
between two related species (male AX female B and male B X female A) 
are generally similar, and variations indicate that the cytoplasm of ova carries 
hereditary determinants from the maternal side. This lias been shown in a 
variety of forms of life. In plants 20 genera having pale green or white 
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fircas or brandies lacking chlorophyll have been described in which the pollen 
has no inlhtencc on the offspring Non-Mciulelian maternal inheritance 
seems to exist here although in other, similar abnormalities genie determinants 
have been demonstrated. 

In the Rhoades case of male sterility in maize most or all of the pollen 
(though not the ovules) was aborted. (Jcnic markers for each of the 10 
chromosomes were known and each chromosome was successfully replaced by 
one from normal stock without affecting the sterility, indicating that some 
agency in the cytoplasm independent of the chromosomes is active. Cases 
of evidence for cytoplasmic inheritance in reciprocal erowes of herbs 
(Epil obi tint hirsiitnnr with E, rose uni) and nwsws (Fwuirin hyotumetnea 
with F, mediUrrmwa) arc also accepted. 

In animals, Sinnott and Dunn cite (ioldsclimidts theory of m-x determina* 
tion in the ninth (Lymantria) that male determination is carried in a sex 
chromosome and female, determination in the cytoplasm. Several cases of 
cytoplasmic inheritance reported for mammals are le>s definite. 'The most 
convincing is that of merogeny reported by Ilndnrn. lie fertilized the egg of 
the salamander Triton pat mat its with the S'ciin *d T. frhtiifux and removed 
the pahnaias nucleus before fusion. The haphiid embryo only developed to 
the blnstula stage but a piece of presumptive epidermis grafted to the embryo 
'I 1 , rtlpcstris maintained its identity ntij developed to adult si/e and resem¬ 
bled the epidermis of puhnatus which coiiuHmted tin* vvinpla^m. In this 
instance the cytoplasm and not the. nucleus was the dominant hereditary 
factor. Other cases of mcrogerty in animals and plants have not been so 
definite. 

In the snail (Limnnrn peregrti) right coiling (deMndity) and left coiling 
(sinistrality) occur. The direction of the coiling of the phenotype is deter¬ 
mined in the second or first cleavage division by the inclination of the spindle 
in relation to the median line, In siiinrals ir is tipped toward the left and 
in dcxtrals toward the right. Dcxtiality behaves as a dominant and sinis¬ 
trality as a recessive. Some of the snails which are phenotypical dextrals 
produce sinistral offspring and they have been shown to be homozygous for 
the sinistral gene. Their dextrnl character must have been determined by 
a dextrnl gene in the mother which determined the nature nf the cytoplasm 
of the egg before reduction, by tending to a^vuictry of division. 

Such illustrations of cytoplasmic inheritance through ova are eases of 
genic determination of the cytoplasm of germ alls in the mother before 
reduction division, carrying over into the zygole and early embryonic develop¬ 
ment, although the conditions arc the opposite nf the chromosomal-genic 
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organization of the z)' , gote upon fertilization. Evidence that the genic 
determination of cytoplasm in germ cells is modified by the environment as 
in other cells has long been conclusive for plants and lower Metazoa, contra 
to Weismannism. Evidence is accumulating of such modifiability in higher 
Metazoa. Bisexual reversals in bipotential frogs under opposite thermal con¬ 
ditions, as previously cited from Witschi, indicate that spermatozoa become 
cytoplasmically F/m through the resulting increase of corticin acting on the 
genn cells* This is consistent with Willier*s (45) finding that germ cells 
are b[sexually equipotential in cytoplasmic constitution and differentiate in 
the M/f direction when during gonad formation they settle in the medulla 
and differentiate in the F/m direction when they settle in the cortex. Evi¬ 
dence for thcimo-bidynamic bisexual differentiation in germ plasm has been 
cited for Protozoa and lower hermaphroditic Metazoa. Evidence of patho¬ 
logical sterility in man and other higher animals indicates that the germ 
plasm is modified by deficiencies in the blood of any substance necessary for 
viability or reproductivity, and the nucleus of specific genic enzymes cannot 
use substitutions in building its cytoplasmic mechanism. 

Transplantation of the ovary of an animal homozygous recessive for cer¬ 
tain characteristics (white hafr or blue eyes) tD one of the same species that 
is homozygous dominant (black hair or brown eyes) does not modify the 
chromosomes or cytoplasm of the eggs of the transplant. Such negative re¬ 
sults are, however, not truly representative of holistic somatic influences 
against the chromosomal determination, as shown later. 

Sinnott and Dunn conclude that the nucleus affects the cytoplasm in many 
ways and the cytoplasm is the most immediate and intimate part of the 
environment in which the genes operate. The cytoplasm plays an important 
part in the origin of differentiation and size of development of different 
parts of the embryo and serves as minor, secondary means of hereditary trans¬ 
mission, in subordination to the more constant chromosomal-genic mechanism. 
Cytoplasmic conditions and nuclear conditions are never independent al¬ 
though often so considered when the former behaves contrary to the latter. 
The influence of the cytoplasm on the nucleus is least known but the evi¬ 
dence is not negative. 

We may conclude: It is experimentally established that the organized 
cytoplasmic ratios of ova and of sperm, although the latter are minute, are 
formed in the germ cell, before reduction, in line with the genic constitution 
of the germ cell and the hormonal dominance of the gonad. The latter may 
be sexually antagonistic, as in sex reversals, or consistent with the genic 
constitution of the germ cell. The germ cell's chromosomal constitution is 
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generally not directly modified by the environment, ami is equally bisexual 
nr dominant in malcncw* nr ftinalnu-ss, !mt its cytoplasm in sex reversals 
becomes the opposite and holds for the gametes and may extend to tlie zygote 
arul cmhrju Cytoplasmic unmgnniMus to the chromosomal determination 
may develop in ntlier cells of the organism, particularly under endocrine 
indue nee, more or less modifying the iirgaiihin’s morphology and physiology 
against the hereditary chromosomal determination. 

It is the general conclusion in genetics tliai all cells id an organism, except 
the gametes, inherit qualitatively, quantum ively, and positionally like diploid 
chromosomal complements of highly differentiated and specifically active 
genic enzymes. Although genes differ in degrees of activity qualitatively 
and quantitatively, they arc probably all more or less active, as allies am! 
antagonists, relative to their chemical constructions and chromosomal posi¬ 
tions, lor working over and building up special proteins and other substances 
and rebuilding themselves out of special basic substrates obtain ml from the 
cytoplasm. This theory best fits the evidence id breeding phenotypic charac¬ 
ters and their correlation with genotypic characters* When, however, the 
chromosomal-genic organization is claimed to ho the sob determinant of 
differentiation and development ns well as evolution it fails to include the 
evidence of experimental embryology, so well shown l>y Darken (9). 
Inborn cytoplasmic differentiations in determinate mozaic eggs before fer¬ 
tilization, and in less determinate eggs after fertilization, and in llm hlnstuln 
of indeterminate regulative eggs, ns well as the evidence uf embryonic trails- 
plantations, eliminations, regenerations and compensatory reactions to special 
stimulations, demonstrate capacities in the cytoplasm nl germ and snuni cells 
for differentiation and development beyond the chromosomal-genic deter¬ 
mination. 

The special, qualitative, reproductive effects of genic activities on the 
cytoplasm of interstitial gonad, germ, and soma cells is shown, by the fore¬ 
going evidence, to be quantitatively, adaptively regulated by ilie ratios of 
different substrates obtained from and returned to the cytoplasm, which 
are determined by two additional factors: O) the ratio of cytoplasmic 
inheritance from ancestral cells, back to the zygote, ovum, or sperm and 
germ cell cycle, and (b) the long continued ratios in the blood of special 
kinds of metabolites (hormones, organizers, proteins, ions) in reaction to 
special ratios of more repetitious, intercellular and ex truce I In I nr, environ¬ 
mental, excitatory or inhibitory, physical, electrochemical, nuliiiional, and 
eliminative conditions. 

The differentiation and development of special types of cells arc largely 
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determined, as embryonic transplantations and eliminations have shown, by 
interactions with other cells oi the same and different kinds in that field 
interactive with other fields in forming the organism and organs, through 
the production of special ratios of special electrochemical excitatory and 
inhibitory agents and pressures and tractions in special lines and planes of 
force. Hence the quantitative ratios of cytoplasmic qualities in different 
kinds of cells are all interactive, interdependent and integrated while tile 
constant chromosomal-genic organization limits their qualitative productions, 
Graded reductions of special properties towards minus and increases of one 
or two properties, as found in all specialized cells, makes each type dependent 
on the products of other cells. No new cytoplasmic property is created in the 
organism by genic action. All cells use the same blood supply for nutrition 
and elimination but use different ratios of anabolites. The differentiated 
sensory cortex, for instance, is the product of special quantitative ratios of 
special protein substances having special irritabilities or instabilities. Thereby 
the differentiation and development of the field of speech is extero- and 
proprioceptive stimulation conditioned. 

Embryonic cells tend to differentiate cytoplasmically from reversible to 
irreversible and from reproductive to unreproductlve ratios with one or 
two major properties dominant, in ontogenetic recapitulation of phylo¬ 
genetic orders characteristic for the species and the parentage. Strongly 
anabolic and weakly catabolic cells (epidermis, germ, gland, blood-making 
and connective tissue) retain cytoplasmic ratios that have high reproductivity 
so long as they have adequate nutritional support and elimination with 
stimulation, whereas cells that are weakly anabolic and strongly catabolic 
(receptor, nerve, muscle) lose repvoductivity but have higher irritability. 

Environmental and Cytoplasmic Modification of Genes and 

Chromosomes 

The Lamarckian term "inheritance of acquired characters/’ still in general 
use in biology, is too indefinite for satisfactory discussion unless one bears in 
mind that the Lamarckian scheme does not work and most acquired charac¬ 
ters are not inherited, being somatic reaction changes that do not completely 
affect the whole organism and force submission in its self-righting compen¬ 
satory resistances. 

Many biologists still hold that the chromosomal organization in germ 
cells is immune from cytoplasmic modification and is the sole determinant 
of evolution as well as an "unfolding” development, for want of conclusive 
evidence that acquired characters in the cytoplasm are inherited. 
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Rcsortnicrit in the diploid chromosomal genic organization naturally' 
attends crossing in ninny genie and eh rum own ml allelic pairs between the 
complement inherited from flic father and that from the mother, forming 
new chromosomal-genie organizations containing, under Mrndclian ratios, 
dominant and recessive unit character^ from both parents Haploid reduction 
meiosis follows in gamete formation, and a diploid complement is restored 
up on fertilization of the ovum by a spruiiiUo/.mm. The zygote then has a 
new ehromosonvil-gme organr/.atuui with parts delvnuiued hy four ancestors. 
Since these dominant and recessive units seem to W cpiulitativcly and quanti¬ 
tatively constant sucli resorting in a large number of genes without changing 
relative positions in chromosomes lends to produce innumerable variations 
of genotypes and phenotypes within species which are limited by viability 
and rep rod activity to a definite phyhigeuic pattern, Sudden more or less 
extensive mutations as qualitative changes in genes or as augmenting allied 
or reductive antagonistic positions in the chromosomes may also occur during 
the phase of resorunent and eroding. When hy chance they are not lethal 
or sterile and lit effectively into the phylogenetic pattern they may produce 
fertile phenotypic changes that are great enough, upon environmental isola¬ 
tion with similar phenotypes in mates carrying harmonious genotypes, to 
build further changes until they gradually produce a new species that be¬ 
comes isolated by genotypic harriers. Hence it is held that variations are 
produced by the resorting of hereditary unit characters but species originate 
entirely through the orderly accumulative organization of chance minor 
genic and chromosomal mutations. 

The following evidence shows that environmental hum I ideal inn of cyto¬ 
plasmic ratios may possibly produce genic and chromosomal modifications, 
with indications of selective determination. If this is true the evolution of life 
is based on autogenously pragmatic as well as chance factors, as indicated 
by the evolution of increasing autogenous regulation of bisexual differentia¬ 
tion and reproduction with somatic powers against environmental inter¬ 
ferences. 

About five times more genic mutations occur in Drosophila in a given time 
at 10° C, above normal temperature than at normal temperature, but 
chromosomal translocations are much less frequeue under increased heat 
(Plough, 32), Extreme temperatures may increase polyploidy in animals 
and even more so in plants (Fimkh miser, II), Quantitative then qualitative 
changes in genes seem to be first in order, and their chromosomal positions 
and linkages arc the Inst and least affected. Tins difference in thermal 
effects seems to be similar to the shocking effects of other radiations. 
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The metabolism of a cell in mitosis no doubt differs qualitatively and 
quantitatively from a resting or working cell and the metabolism of meiosis 
differs in some Ways from mitosis, with other physico-chemical conditions 
similar, Sonic phases of the chemistry of mitosis have been analyzed and 
they indicate somewhat how radiations (roentgen, radium, ultraviolet, heat) 
and chemicals act on chromosomes and genes and cause mutations upon 
crossing over □£ parts. The simple hit-break theory, so long assumed in 
genetics, is that protons or elections hit chromosomes by chance and produce 
mutations as the result of breaks and translocations, or hit genes and pro¬ 
duce chemical transformations. This theory has been losing confidence since 
it has been demonstrated by Durycc (ID, cited by Heilbrunn, 15) that frog 
eggs show chromosomal effects when exposed to only 1000 r units of roentgen 
irradiation but similar nuclei when isolated show no effects after exposure 
up to 50,000 r units. This evidence indicates clearly that the primary effects 
of radiation are on the cytoplasm where they cause a release of calcium 
(Heilbrunn and Mazia, 16). The chemical production of genic mutations 
must obviously proceed first through C3^toplasinic substrates. 

Diirkcn (9) has given an excellent illustration of a holistic acquired 
modification that became permanently hereditary. A female guinea pig, of 
a breed that for many generations had produced normal, sound eyes, was 
mated with its brother and given naphthalene, a poison that injures the 
retina and causes opacity of the cornea in particular with other general 
effects. A male and female were born, the male showing stunted develop¬ 
ment of the eyes. This male was mated to a normal female of sound eyed 
stock and the next generation (i 7 ?) produced all females of sound eyes. 
These were back crossed with the father (Fi) and produced six males and 
three females. One of the latter had an eye defect like tile father. Continued 
inbreeding up to the sixth generation produced only females with stunted 
eyes. In the seventh generation a defective eyed male was born which died 
before it could be used for breeding. In the tenth generation another de¬ 
fective eyed male appeared which upon crossing with the defective females 
established a new breed in which all descendants have stunted eyes. They 
are homozygous recessive for certain eye determinants. Diirkcn*s interpre¬ 
tation is that naphthalene toxic products in the maternal circulation damaged 
some of the primordial tissue cells of the embryos which produced defective 
development of the eyes. This condition was attended by a loss or injury 
mutation to the hereditary reaction basis of the germ cell nucleus (chromo¬ 
somal genic organization) which was recessive and manifested phenotypic 
effects upon becoming homozygous. 
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The genie loss mutation seems to have followed changes in special cyto¬ 
pi n sm ic substrates in the embryonic germ cell. This scries i»f changes attended 
but was not produced by :i qualitatively related cytoplasmic injury to cj r c 
primordia in the developing embryo, and both effects began with special 
qualitative and/or quantitative effects of naphthalene poisoning ii\ the mater¬ 
nal circulation which permeated die einhrymiic circulation. Such evidence 
indicates how climatically fitting acquired elm meters may become hereditary 
and differentiate races in man and other forms of life, 

Many speculative explanations on cell division have hern ntmnpied but 
it is now realized that none can hr satisfactory because nf the vast amount 
of still unknown physical ami chemical steps involved. IIrillirunn (15) has 
shown the importance of cytoplasmic calcium in cell division and indicated 
how it may affect the chemical balmier in chromosomes*. Any protoplasmic 
stimulant can act in inducing cell division, where such capacities are re¬ 
tained) hence thc.sc processes arc probably not far different from other 
processes of stimulation and reaction generally. Calcium is released in the 
cell cortex upon stimulation nnd moves cent ripet ally in the protoplasm with 
gelling effects, Calcium vide use, a* a result of fertilization or artificial 
activation of the egg, initiates the clotting or gelation which leads to the 
formation of the. mitotic spindle* Mitotic gelation apparently involves a 
decrease in the solubility of cell proteins anil hears a resemblance to blood 
clotting which is dependent on the liberation of calcium. Thrmnhin in¬ 
creases cell mitosis, and the artificial reduction of calcium nr the addition 
of heparin reduces cell mitosis. 

Ilciibriinn’s explanation is that positively charged ions tend to neutralize 
the normal negative charge on the chromosomes which hold* them apart, and 
they become sticky. This effect is increased when the nuclear membianc is 
especially permeable or hqs disintegrated and the chromosomes arc free in 
the cytoplasm late in the prophase of mitosis. 

The ratios of the different cations and anions in the cell arc nut entirely 
independent of the ratios of special metabolites in the blood, ;\ml the ratios 
of special ions in the tell arc interdependent, Long corn unit'd excises or 
deficiencies in such metabolites tend to influence compensatory substitutions 
in the ratios of special substances in gonad and germ and soma cell cytoplasm 
according to their special constitutions. Although germ cells arc probably free 
from direct nervous regulation and arc more resistant to metabolic changes, 
the isolation is not as complete as generally held since Weismami. The 
evidence for calcium effects on chromosomal crossing indicate that excesses 
in some special ionic or protein substrates and deficiencies in others might 
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have specific effects on the quantitative reproductions hence crossings of 
special genes and parts of chromosomes. Hence mutations might be less a 
matter of chance and environmentally more determined than heretofore 
thought. The inheritance of acquired characters would not occur in gross 
morphological changes, as was once assumed, but in the form of special 
quantities of special qualities of cytoplasmic properties. Under special, con¬ 
tinuous environmental conditions such inheritance would more readily repeat 
special morphological and physiological changes. An illustration would be 
the inheritance of increased capacity for developing immunity to a special 
agent like measles or small pox which seems to be greater in collective civil¬ 
ized than isolated primitive peoples. 

Thermo-Bidynamic Origin of Bisexual Differentiation 

The bidynamic constitution of the cell and the decisive differences for the 
thermodynamics of life of structuralized energy and free energy, the strong 
or weak quantitative ratios of special anabolic and catabolic properties in 
chromosomes and cytoplasm, the ratios of mnlc and female genes in chromo¬ 
somes of haploid gametes, the chemical drive (from imbalances) for union 
with self-preservation of viability and reproductivity in the gametes of uni¬ 
cellular and multicellular animals and plants, the differences in rates of 
activation of anabolic and catabolic processes by heat fat more than other 
enviromnental factors, and the hereditary transmission of acquired cyto¬ 
plasmic ratios and their possible effects on hereditary chromosomal reorgani¬ 
zation, arc sufficient evidence for the construction of a theory of the thermo- 
bictymimic origin and evolution of bisexual differentiation. 

The origin and evolution of bisexual differentiation must be consistent 
with other somatic, cytoplasmic differentiation, since different parts of tile 
same chromosomal complements are more or less active in both. The 
autogcnousXexogenous processes that originally differentiated protozoan cells 
bidynamically and rcproductively have continued to carry on such differen¬ 
tiation in the evolution of Metazoa. 

Dominant or strong and recessive or weak allelomorphic genes are quali¬ 
tatively related but contrast quantitatively, ns more or less, in each individual 
of a species, hence may be expressed relatively in ratios of plus and minus. 
The summation of genic, allied and antagonistic, differentiating effects upon 
the anabolic or catabolic side of cytoplasm also varies in plus or minus 
directions. 

Nuclear and cytoplasmic properties are evidently interactive, and whatever 
their differences they sum up in the anabolic and/or catabolic ratios of the 
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cell which works holistically to Acquire energy and use it for viability and 
re productivity. The hidynamic ratios of cells, and of organisms of cells, 
determine their balance for visibility and ^-productivity, The ratios of the 
aggregates of anabolism and the aggregates of catabolism of individual cells 
and of organisms range from equally stroug tu equally Weak, to little or 
much stronger or weaker than necessary for equilibration. The total strong 
and weak nuclear and cytoplasmic anabolic to catabolic properties in all 
living things, including unicellular organisms and multicellular organisms 
as wholes and their gnmuU and gametes as pans, may therefore be repre¬ 
sented as relatively plus or minus. The quantitatively ‘.tmng aggregates of 
cellular anabolic factors may be svmhuli/.n! as more or less //*(-; and weak 
aggregates of anabolic factors as more or less -j and strung aggregates 
of catabolic factors as more or less (! \ ; and weak aggregates of catabolic 
factors as more nr less C —, To illustrate: the cytoplasmic hidynainic ratios 
of germ cells, at least in hunnaphroilism ami rrvcrwble lietcrosexualNii, arc 
cc|uii)Oitent/al and differentiate in ratios that arc unipolnUiul after settling 
in the medulla or cortex of the gonads. They become, respectively, A— Ci+> 
MjU or A~yC —, F/,n. 

The quantitative ratios and qualitative intensities of anabolism and 
catabolism of the cell arc differentiated and graded by increases or decreases 
(beyond an equilibrating mean peculiar to its chemical constitution) of 
special environmental energies, as they augment nr reduce the rate of 
autogenous activation of special parts and properties of the coll more often 
and more intensely than others. This rule applies to animal or plant cells 
of any type and is the basis for the adaptation of growth and differentiation 
of solitary or colonial unicellular organisms, or cells in multicellular organ* 
isms. In the cell as a bidynsunic whole, external equilibrating conditions 
are cntabolically reductive or inhibitory, and thereby relatively increase the 
ratio of anabolism. Excitatory and other activating environmental variations 
relatively increase catabolism and thereby decrease the ratio of anabolic 
' resources. Generally, a greater rate of anabolism over catabolism produces 
greater, undifferentiated growth and larger sistc of cells, with increase of 
^productivity; whereas greater catabolism than anabolism produces greater 
differentiation and smaller cells with more dependence on nutritional support 
from other cells, and reduction of reproductivity. 


Increase of heat, exogenously or autogeiumsly, within viable limitations, 
more than any other activating factors, accelerates, intensively rind exten¬ 
sively, more active, rapidly oxidating, energy-releasing, heaC'producmg 
catabolism faster than less active, heat-absorbing, energy-upbuilding, slowly 
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and slightly oxidating anabolism, and produces a catabolic dominance with 
anabolic deficiency or an A — C-\- bidynamic ratio. In striated muscle the 
rate of oxidative catabolic contraction is 120 times as intense as oxidative 
anabolism, (13ard, 3). Thermogenic differentiation probably follows the 
chemical law of doubling for each 10° C. This tends, in germ cell equi- 
potential M/F bisexuality, to make a M/f cytoplasmic differentiation, in 
Protozoa, and in germ cells, gonads and gamel.es of Metazoa. 

Decrease of heat under the equilibratory mean (cold) retards the rate of 
catabolism more than anabolism and produces anabolic dominance, or an 
ratio, tending to Fjin cytoplasmic differentiation, 

Variations in light and humidity, and strong and weak contact stimuli, 
and chemical activators and inhibitors, have comparable though weaker 
differentiating effects which may summatc with or oppose and reduce heat 
effects. They are, however, chemically too limited or specialized to produce 
the universality of bisexual differentiation, although they influence other 
somatic, cytoplasmic differentiations as they are converged repctitiously on 
the outer surface (ectoderm) or inner surface (entoderm) or internally 
(mesoderm). 

Environmentally acquired modifications of inherited cytoplasmic ratios 
evidently quantify, iu proportion to their depth and extent, the reproductive 
qualitative effects of more stable hereditary chromosomal and genic deter¬ 
mination, producing a limited elastic range in the adaptations of learning and 
growth lot ontogeny and phylogeny. Hence any synthesis of the origin and 
evolution of differentiation of the bisexual ratio must be based upon the 
sensitive, equipotcntial A-\-C -(- bidynamic ratio of primitive protoplasm or 
of the whole cell, and its inclusion of the inherited M/F bisexual ratio in 
cytoplasm and nucleus, and the acquired thermal and other environmental 
modifications of cytoplasm producing possible quantitative and qualitative 
modifications upon the reproduction of genes and their organizations in 
chromosomes. 

The grades of viability and repraduetivity of the anabolic/catabolic organi¬ 
zation of living things naturally divide them into four, major, constitutional 
bidynamic types or ratios. These exist in unicellular species, and in the 
gametes, zygotes, and cells of organisms, and organisms as wholes, of each 
multicellular species. They include the strong anabolic and strong catabolic, 
or hardy, well balanced, vigorous ratio; the strong anabolic and 
weak catabolic, A-\-G ■—, more hypokinetic ratio; the weak anabolic and 
strong catabolic, A ■—D-(-, more hyperkinetic ratio; and the weak anabolic 
and weak catabolic, A — C—, weakly viable, unreproductive ratio. 
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If four major bidynamic ratios or types arc naturally produced in uni¬ 
cellular as well as multicellular animal and plant gametes, how then do 
they differentiate into two complementary reproductive or sex types and 
other infertile types And how do the reproductive types (trade in viability 
rmd reproductivity, producing zygotes and organisms ranging from vigorous 
fertility, to steriluy of supersexes and ijiicrsrxrs, lo lethal almrriiuis? For 
simplification we will first consider unicellular differnUiarion, then multi¬ 
cellular name tic differential ion ami last multicellular organimuc differen¬ 
tiation. 

The bidynamic ratios of cedis as wholes include, tis previously said, the 
chromosomal and the cyioplasmic bisexual ratios, which chemical and 
thermal sex reversals show are not always consistent, lienee symbolic desig¬ 
nation of the ratios of the whole and of its chromosomal and cytoplasmic 
parts is necessary for discussion of their differentiation in bisexual evolution, 
A ox C is obviously not to he identified with M ox /*', hut the ratio of A to C 
includes the ratio of A/ to F, 

In unicellular organisms the hardy, cquipotential »7-| f.' l ratio is able to 
reproduce without conjugation until it hmmics, under thermal, luminary 

or chemical differentiation, either an unbalanced A | C . nr A-' (l |- ratio 

or a weak, sterile A — 0 — ratio. These three end types of niitods will dis¬ 
integrate unless they can reorganize themselves or conjugate with fitting 
complementary opposites. The autogenous selection and conjugation of an 
type with an A — C-\- type produces mi //•) A’”)*, rejuvenated, re¬ 
productive, well balanced, bidynamic zygote provided that potentially lethal 
genic combinations do not exist in their chromosomal complements. 'The 
conjugation of any oLher run down combinations produces a loo severely 
imbalanced ratio with either anabolic or catnImLic weakness, tending to weak 
viability and rcpTocUictmty, hence self-elimination. Mine than two mating 
types have been described by Jennings (21) and Sumwborn (-K1) for 
Paramecin. They probably constitute subtypes within the ,7—6’ |- and 
A-^C — ranges of reproductivety. 

This reproductive, nutogcnuusly selective, bidynamic, differentiating 
process applies equally well to metazoan germ cells, gametes and zygotes. 
Germ cells reach the end products of division in fertile ova as the A T<r— 
type or fertile sperm as the A~G-\- type and infertile ova or sperm ns 
d — C — types. The union of aji with rm ,7—f7-|» gamete produces 

the A\-^-Q-\- } reproductive zygote, provided the grnic combinations are favor¬ 
able. Too great chemical displacements within the bidynamic ratios of 
zygotes become lethal or sterile in embryonic growth and segregate genotypes 
to reproductivity within species and sometimes within varieties, 
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Parthenogenic metazoan ova must be strong in both ratios, approaching 
the equalization of non-parthcnogenic zygotes, but arc characteristically 
stronger on one side than the other for they produce only one sex. The 
parthenogenic, haploid growth of male bees and the parthenogenic, haploid 
growth upon catabolic shock, of female rabbits (with rudimentary male 
organs), indicates that a viably adequate although not equal ratio of 
anabolic/catabolic factors has been retained in the ovum which differs quan¬ 
titatively from the Tatio of diploid zygotes. As bidynamic differences in¬ 
creased in gametes, union became increasingly necessary for fertile repro¬ 
duction in successive generations. Artificial parthenogenesis in mammals 
does not contradict this generality. 

Autogenous selection in metazoan gametes, as in protozoan gametes, of 
unfit, lethal or sterile anabolic/catabolic combinations results in elimination; 
whereas the selection of opposite, complementary, viably bidynamic and 
potentially fertile, bisexually differentiated ratios or types is reproductive. 
The same principle applies to fertilization in plants, We may now follow 
the A/C ratio of thermal bidynamic differentiation and its inclusion of the 
bisexual M/F ratio of cytoplasmic and nuclear differentiation and its inclu¬ 
sion of the bisexual ratio of chromosomal-gcnic differentiation A AX X and 
AAXY through unicellular and multicellular hermaphrodism to hetero¬ 
sexual ism. 

Zygotes or germ cells of some Protozoa and some primitive species of 
algae are bisexually cquipotential and seem to reproduce in either the male 
or female direction in response to quantitative differences in activation by 
environmental conditions (Danforth, 8), Such cqilipotential zygotes or germ 
cells may be assumed to be bidynamically //,-j -C-\- and bisexually M/F with 
no effective bisexual differences in their chromosomes. But their gametes 
become male with A —C-f bidynamic and M/f bisexual ratios, and female 
with A-\-C — and F/m ratios. 

These conditions extend to multicellular plant and animal functional 
hermaphrodism. The zygote is also equipotential A\-\-C-\- and M/F, and a 
similar A- —C-f-, M/f rat *° ex ‘ sts the sperm and an A-\-G —, F/m ratio 
exists in the ova. Quantitative differences in the bisexual ratios of chromo¬ 
somes and genes begin to emerge in amphibians as shown by hermaphroditic 
and hcterosexually reversible frogs, 

Sperm and ova of Protozoa and Metazoa have opposite quantitative ratios 
of anabolic and catabolic cytoplasmic qualities, in hermaphrodism and in 
heterosexual ism. In hermaphrodism the bisexual ratios of genes in each of 
the two strings of chromosomes seem to be equal, whereas in heterosexual ism 
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bisexual chromosomal differences appear and increase, and arc attended by 
increasing gonadal diffcrenttatinr) in the evolution of amphibians to reptiles 
Co birds and reptiles to mammals (Witschi, 47, 4R). 

Ilcteroscxualism evidently evolved from hcrmnplumlism with progressively 
increasing bidynamic and bisexual differentiations in the cytoplasm of the 
germ cell—gamete—'zygote—gonad—germ evil cycle, a^ autogenous deter¬ 
mination against environmental imbalances uccumultiU'd in reproductive 
selection, 

Such adaptive, accumulative, cytoplasmic differentiation probably led, with¬ 
in viable and reproductive limitations, to some slight, one sided, quantitative 
(dominant-recessive) variations, followed by ipuditativc. variations in the 
diploid genic reproductions during uwiotic chromosomal crossing and re¬ 
organization:;, These genic changes predisposed, through the greater economy 
and potency in the reorganization of more closely allied position effects, to 
bidynamic chromosomal translocations with the tendency to more economical 
same-sex gene convergence through linkage in one clmimoMmie (known as 
A r ) with less in its opposite O') and opposite sex gene distribution in the 
nutosomes (/I) (Jlridges, 4). All ova and half of spermatozoa in many 
species (fishes, mammals) arc alike in sex chromosomes, and half of ova 
and all of spermatozoa arc alike in others (fishes, birds), The mammalian 
ovum has a bisexual F/m ratio with AX chromosomes and an (V— 
holistic, bidynmnic ratio, 'Die AX spermatozoon has also an F/m chromo¬ 
somal ratio but nn A — C-\- bidynamic ratio because of its M/f cytoplasm, 
whereas the AY sperm is chroniosninally M/f with an M/f cytoplasm lienee 
is even more strongly A — G-\-, The latter combination seems slightly more 
active since more males than females rue horn, lienee probably more 
fertilized. 

Zygotes differentiated progressively from the ccpopotential hermaphroditic 
/7-f-^T bidynamic, M/F bisexual, A A chromosomal pattern to the hereto- 
sexual /7+67++ J M/f, AAXY male and y7+-|-C , +, F/m, A A XX female 
pattern in evolution in the mammalian direction. In birds the zygotic dif¬ 
ferentiation is A + C +-h 71///, AAXX for males and A«\~ |T7-j-, F/m, 
AAXY for females. 

Every grade of hermaphroditic bifertility to heterosexual unifcrtility and 
supersexual and interscxual sterility is explainable on the same plan, as 
grades of more or less reproductive anabolic/catabolic mins. Complete 
balance of bisexual M/F and of annbolic/catabolic (/7-| tTT) fueuns in 
the chromosomes and cytoplasm of the zygote is characteristic of Infertile, 
hermaphroditic species and of sterile intersex unis in heterosexual species, 
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which are forms of regressive hermaphrodism. Intersexual flies and moths 
have been interpreted by geneticists (Goldschmidt, 13) as resulting from 
too complete equilibrium in male and female determinants in chromosomes 
and cytoplasm- Sterile super females seem to result from an overweighting 
of strong anabolic over a viable strength of catabolic factors (^^-(-+£7+) 
and sterile supcrmalcs follow from an overweighting of strong catabolic 
factors over a viable strength of anabolic factors 

Androgens are more oxidative than estrogens, and the AAXY chromo¬ 
somal complement seems to be more oxidative than the A A XX, and male 
phenotypes generally have stronger catabolism than female phenotypes. The 
difference in rate of growth of the cortex and medulla of the gonads and 
their quantitative production of the two hormones (corticin or estrogen and 
mcdullarin or androgen) increases with increasing bisexual differentiation in 
the chromosomes. The M/f chromosomal complement is a more active deter¬ 
minant of gonadal growth than the F/m. Cortin (from the adrenal cortex) 
is also marc androgenic than estrogenic, and excessive heat is more actively 
oxidizing than deficient heat, and catabolism in any form is more oxidative 
and thermogenic than anabolism. Herein autogenous chemical and thermal 
kinesis have an allied, determining, oxidative action on bisexual differentia¬ 
tion. They may suurmate with exogenous heat and other chemical oxidative 
effects and become adequate for fertility; or they may become excessive and 
sterilizing; or they may oppose cxohonnonal and/or exothermal effects 
which, if stronger, determine the direction of cytoplasmic bisexual differen¬ 
tiation against the chromosomal determination. 

Laws of thermo-b[dynamic bisexual differentiation may now be formu¬ 
lated from the foregoing as follows: 

1. The cytoplasmic effects of eguipotential chromosomal bisexuality are 
differentiated in the A —C-f-, M/f direction by increase of heat over the 
equilibrating mean and/or by androgenic substances; and are differentiated 
in the A -|-£7—, F/m direction by decreases of heat under the equilibratory 
mean and/or by estrogenic substances. 

2. As the ratio in bisexual chromosomes increases, the ratio of bisexual 
differences in gonads and hormone production increases in the same direc¬ 
tion, and the cytoplasmic reversing effects of opposite sex hormones and 
opposite variations in environmental heat decrease. 

3. The determining effects oti the bisexual differentiation of cytoplasm 
by heatj chromosomes or hormones may be allied and consistent or antago¬ 
nistic and reversing and variously confusing to growth in its transitions 
from hennaphrodism to heterosexualism. 
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Tjiermo-Bjdymmic Evolution ov Hlsj-ximi. Hikitjukntiatjon 

TJie JonpCh slow evolution of lower to higher mcta/nan hiTinaphrodism to 
hcteroscxunlism passed, in the; vertebrate direction, through a scries of stages 
of increasing power in chromosome differentiation, producing a more decisive 
cytoplasmic differentiation of gonads and gnnmiucts and an adrenal cortex 
that supported an increasing autogenous, ncurolnmmral thermal regulation 
to counterbalance the cytoplasmic ^ex-reversing effects of exogenous thermal 
variations, These stages include simultaneous, stdf-fertilizing lirrmaphrudisiu, 
alternating cross fertilizing hcrmaphvndism. potentially Infertile, reversible 
hetcroscxualism, and unifmile, irreversible heterosexual ism. These steps arc 
summarily presented here to outline the evolution of hiscxuul differentiation, 
A more complete presentation in relation to it*' mitogenetic recapitulation 
in man has been presented in other papers (Kempf, 25, 26). 

In equipotential, self-fertilizing Hermajihrodbni (hydra, sponges, worms), 
fertile, sex-differentiated gonads exist concomitantly, hence the bidynamic 
ratio of the zygote is A-\-C-\~* ff* chromosomal bisexual ratio is A A (for 
no sex differentiated chromosomes exist) and its cytoplasm is equally M/F, 
The gonadal and germ cells have like diploid chromosomes hut become 
cytoplasmically differentiated by differences in external heat rmtl electro¬ 
chemical substances due to their special positions in the organism and external 
environment. The female gonads, germ cells and ova become hidynamically 
A + C — and cytoplasmically I'/ut relative to the male gonads, germ cells 
and sperm which have become A— C+■ and M/f* Since experimental cross 
sections of the whole organism reproduce whole, hi fertile, higonadal organ¬ 
isms the cytoplasmic differentiation in special cells is weak and reversible 
without chromosomal limitation as to sex nr other characters. 

In annually breeding, alternating, or reversible cross-fertilizing licrnia- 
ph rod ism (mollusks and such lower vertebrates as lampreys) evidently 
greater bisexual cytoplasmic differentiation exists in the gonads and germ 
cells for they develop alternately in M/f and F/rn ratios, probably still with 
little resistance in chromosomal bisexual differentiation. These conditions 
suggest that heterosexual genic and chromosomal differentiations in germ cell 
tneiosis gradually followed such cytoplasmic differentiations (is derivatives 
rather than as antecedents or attendant accidents, as still held by most 
geneticists, 

In reversible heteroscximlisiii (poikilotliermic fishes, eels, amphibians and 
probably reptiles) potentially Infertile M/F gonads exist, but in equable 
thermal conditions dominance of cortical or medullary growth, as a weak 
chromosomal differentiation determines, holds the oilier in rudimentary inliibi- 
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tion. A decreasing reversibility or increasing resistance to thermal reversal 
has evolved here. In Witschi’s Alpine and Baltic frogs the F/m hetero¬ 
sexuals become partly reversed to hermaphrodism or completely reversed to 
M/f as graded by exothermal fluctuations during the larval stage of differen¬ 
tiation, and the M/F hermaphrodites can be converted to M/f males by 
exposure to supernormal heat during similar periods of growth. In exother¬ 
mal bisexual differentiation the cold of early spring produces more females 
than males and the warmth of late spring produces more males than females, 
consistently with or in reverse to the chromosomal determination, resulting 
in great inequalities in the 1 ‘aLio of sex populations in unseasonable thermal 
variations. 

The preceding evidence shows that in reversible heterosexual ism the range 
of environmental heat above the equilibrating mean determines an j- 

bidynnmic differentiation of the embryonic organism and an M/f gonadal 
differentiation and heat below this mean determines an A- f— \-C~\- bidynamic 
organism and an F/m gonadal differentiation, in weakly thermogenic ani¬ 
mals that have a weak AAXY or A A XX chromosomal differentiation. This 
reversible level of bisexual evolution is an improvement in self-determination 
upon alternating hernia ph rod ism. Progressive chromosomal sex differentia¬ 
tion is found in fishes and amphibians but the differences are not as strong 
as in more highly thermogenic birds and mammals. Chromosomal determina¬ 
tion of the differentiation of the adrenal cortex from the urogenital ridge 
in support of autogenous heat production and conservation, is also still very 
weak but not entirely negligible. 

Reptilian bidynamic, cytoplasmic and chromosomal sex differentiation be¬ 
came greatly extended in birds. Here the chromosomal bisexual differentia¬ 
tion seems to be nearly as highly developed as in mammals, but the ratio of 
the gonadal differentiation remains reversible. The adrenal cortex support 
of thermogenesis seems inadequate in the embryos, who are thermogenically 
inconstant and dependent upon parental thermal support with additional solar 
support. Elimination by disease or surgery of the left, completely differen¬ 
tiated, F/m ovary in hens lets the right, incompletely differentiated, M/f 
testis-ovary develop. Fowls then not infrequently undergo reversal from 
F/m to M/f in organismic sex characters with production of fertile sperm 
instead of eggs. 

The evolution of ovoviviparous reptiles to viviparous, placental, mammalian 
marsupials to true placentals seems to have been dependent on the con¬ 
comitant evolution of a stronger chromosomal bisexual differentiation and its 
determination of a decisive, imifevtile gonadal bisexual differentiation, 
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accompanied by a greater adrenal conical and neural (hypothalamic and 
cerebral) means of regulation hf heat prod net mil and radiation towards 
increasing constancy of body temperature against environmental fluctuations 
of heat, In mammals, increasing capacities fur regulation of heat production 
and radiation evolved iron* mount femes to marsupials to rudrnis, ungulates, 
carnivores, to the anthropoids, culminating in man. The progressive, bisexual 
chromosomal differentiations have been accompanied, no doubt, by increasing 
chromosomal determination of the growth of organs fur heat production and 
conservation and nephritic elimination of metabolic wastes. 

It is evident that in birds and mammals the bidynainic ratio of the male 
zygote has become increasingly niul the chromosomes and cyto¬ 

plasm more strongly M/f, whereas the female lias become more W-h+C-f- 
tmd the chromosomes and cytoplasm more strongly F/nu This has determined 
a greater bisexual gonadal differentiation lienee organising differentiation, 
The degree of resistance to exothermal sex reversal in placental embryos 
has not been reported, but increasing resistance lo hormonal reversal is indi¬ 
cated in carnivores and anthropoids caver ungulates and rodents (Wltschi, 47), 

Protracted excessive heat is sterilizing for M/f anti F/m germ cells of all 
species, This produced a special problem for lift; as aulotliermogcitcsis 
reached a higher and more constant temperature. As previously noted, 
androgenic metabolism is more highly oxidative and thermogenic than 
estrogenic metabolism, and the M/f chromosomal constitution is probably 
more highly oxidative than the F/m. /lr\-(F\ -\*, M/f phenotypes are 
thcvmogcnically higher and more constant, than A |il K F/m phenotypes, 
and both arc higher in cstrus than in diesrrus. The body temperature of 
male higher mammals is sufficient to sterilize the germ cells of the more 
active male gonads whereas in females the normal body temperature supports 
the internal retention of the gonads, ova and embryos, l itis consistently 
supports the theory that sex differentiation is basically a thermal differentia¬ 
tion of bidynamic ratios. In lower mammals, as autotlierniogrncsis and 
gonadal and chromosomal intensity increased, sterilization was prevented by 
temporary migration of the testes outside of tlu* hotly into thermally re¬ 
ductive scrota during seasonal cstrus (Moore, 30), In higher mammals 
the evolution of higher thermogenic constancy was attended by greater cstriml 
frequency, and early, permanent scrotal descent of testes, This course in 
evolution is consistent with exothermic, bidynamic, bisexual differentiations 
of amphibians and other poikilothcrinic animals. 

The evolution of bisexual chromosomal and gonadal differentiation is 
accompanied by evolution in the regulation of heat production and radiation 
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as a supporting, counterbalancing factor against sex reversal or sterilization 
by extremes of environmental lie at. Up to the vertebrate level the adrenal 
cortex seems not to have been differentiated. In fishes two small separate 
adrenal glands exist, one of mesodermal origin derived with the mesonephros 
and gonads from the urogenital ridge, and the other of ectodermal origin 
derived from sympathetic nervous ganglia (Shumway, 37; Arey, 1). The 
former is known as the adrenal cortex and the latter as the adrenal medulla 
since in mammals the former surrounds the latter to form the adrenal gland 
as it migrates to the upper pole of the kidney. They continue to function 
separately but with remarkable reciprocity in the regulation of heat 
production. 

The adrenal cortex seems to be more closely related to the gonadal medulla 
than the gonadal cortex, for its hormone (cortin) is more androgenic than 
estrogenic and has M/f differentiating cytoplasmic effects upon the growth 
of the genitals, skin, hair, and other sex characters and oil sex behavior. 
Cortin is indispensable for maintaining a high rate of protein-oxygen 
catabolism in nerve and muscle for heat production and work. Through its 
effect on hair and feather growth it also influences heat conservation and 
radiation* Cortin deficiency in man and other mammals is followed by low 
heat production and thermal inconstancy with reduction of resistance to 
cither extreme of heat or cold. It is indispensable for gamete production 
and pregnancy in plnccntals (Wolf, 49; Hoskins, 17) and basic for life 
itself in all vertebrates. In the human embryo the adrenal cortex is at one 
time more than one-third as large as the kidney (Arey, 1). It then recedes 
in size (prcnatally and pastnatally) relative to the kidney and other organs. 
Heat regulation in the fetus becomes increasingly autogenous and supportive 
of the chromosomal and gonadal determinants of sex differentiation. The 
degree of heat radiation from the mother to the fetus is no clouht physio¬ 
logically inadequate for the needs of embryonic growth and bisexual 
differentiation, 

The origin of the adrenal cortex and gonads from the same part of the 
urogenital ridge suggests a closely related chromosomal determination. Since 
the adrenal medullary hormone (adrenin) supports the sympathetic system 
and hypothalamus in the neuromuscular regulation of heat production and 
radiation, the union of the glands over the kidney indicates the importance 
of economy in quantity, quality, space and time or form, rate and duration 
of use of energy as well as in capturing and building energy, in the higher 
evolution of the mechanistic organism for greater self-regulation of heat 
production and radiation, work and reproduction. 
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Ever/ cell, cveiy organ and the organism as a whole and all its functions 
arc (a) Imlynaiiiicnlly, (h) chromosomal ly and (r) hormonally biscxually 
differentiated. The holistic uiganizirtiun nf functioning nf the organism pro¬ 
ducing the personality is also (//) auitmlinally socially stimulation-condition- 
ally biscxually differentiated. All of these four differentiators may he in 
harmony with one another ami consistent with the basic chromosomal differen¬ 
tiation, producing healthy, happy, eflieient fnnctrrtjiiiiK. Or, any of these 
differentiators may he antagonistic with more or hss neurotic and arresting 
or regressive ami confusing effects on urganismic growth. Social bisexual 
differentiation may he in harmony or in conflict with a normal or abnormal 
organisinic bisexuality and productive <jf a serious neurosis-. Hence the 
physician must estimate the degrees of influence of all four differentiators in 
Ins patients. The bidynamie differentiation is shown in the energy for self- 
determination against oppositions. The chromosomal bisexual differentiation 
is manifested in the family heredity. The gonadal hormonal nod adrenal 
thermogenic hormonal effects arc shown in the bodily characters. The atti- 
tudinal and social differentiation is shown in repetitious compulsive 
emotivations. 

Self-preservative functioning and bisexual functioning do not work sepa¬ 
rately in life. The organism works through the organization of junctirming 
to produce attitudes giving a stream of cnmcioihness of-stdMil-environment 
for equilibrating the needs of its different organs as they arise, hut normally 
all parts function interactively as a whole for self-preservation of maturation 
in the reproductive direction. 

The ontogeny o( man like other animals recapitulates its phytogeny in 
an orderly series of steps from zygote through organismic development to 
senility. These steps include the prenatal differentiation of the gonads, 
gone ducts, and cloacal-pcriucal organs from hcrninphrodism to lie tern- 
sexual ism (Kempf, 26). The postnatal differentiations include the slower 
conditioning of the cerebral cortex in lower to higher integrative conscious¬ 
ness-producing levels by the internal physiological and morphological order 
of changes interactive with steps in the exogenous, bisexual socialization of 
the developing organization of the personality. Such differentiation pro¬ 
ceeds in an orderly sequence of stages, 

(a) The primal, autoerotic, self-love-making ill rough learning oral, anal, 
urcthnl, genital, manual, autonomic-affective ami snmntic-kmcsthclie attilud- 
inal, verbalizing and symbolizing arts from infancy through puberty, 
recapitulating the behavior patterns of self-mating hcrmaplirndism. 
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( b ) The alternating homosexual attitude and love-making interests of 
dominance or subordination with a weaker or stronger same sexed mate, 
recapitulating patterns of cross-mating hermaphrodism. 

(c) The weak stages of heterosexual ism reversible upon frustration to 
homosexualism of postadolesccnce, recapitulating the reversible hetcro- 
scxualism of lower evolution. 1 

( d ) The stage of irreversible heterosexual ism of morphological, physio¬ 
logical and psychological maturity. 

(e) The tendency to regression towards intcrsexualism in senility or upon 
castration. 

Neurotic autonomic-affective regression towards intcrscxualism upon 
heterosexual frustration, tending to cloacal hermaphrodism in chronic, malig¬ 
nant dissociation of the personality (dementia praecox), seems to be a deep 
emotional reversal of the ontogenetic recapitulation of the phylogenetic order. 

F,volutjon in the Ratio of Energy Used in Reproductivity 

and Work 

Complementary, interdependent, opposite, bidynamic bisexual ratios exist 
in plants as well as animals, which must be explained by the theory of evolu¬ 
tion. Thermal differentiation probably exists here in combination with 
luminary and positional differentiation, as the chvomosomally equipotential 
cells in the periphery of the budding flower form Mjf stamens and pollen 
and tile central cells form the F/m pistil and ova. 

In some unicellular organisms (Mastigophora) and some multicellular 
organisms (algae), both plant and animal types exist, indicating a common 
origin. Plant cells form chlorophyll, a protein-magnesium enzyme that has 
the power under adequate heat and light activation of annbolizing water 
and carbon dioxide molecules into highly complex sugar molecules, building 
up thereby molecular stores of potential kinetic energy. Sugars are worked 
over, principally at night under reduced heat and light, into fats and pro¬ 
teins and, with the aid of the bacterial solution of mineral acids and bases 
in water and soil, plants build these substances into mineralized proteins 
and more or less stable cell structures. 

Most of the stores of energy in plants arc used in reproduct ivity and as 
food against catabolic reduction. Little are used for catabolic release of 
energy in motion in reaction to stimulation. Plant cells generally have rela- 

a It is well known that hormone administration has bis exu ally reconstituting or 
reversing effects in man ami other animals. Reversing growth effects have been 
demonstrated in embryos, but such evidence need not be presented here, 
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lively hard! lifeless outer shells of low elasticity, and their mobile forms 
have only slow, slight sensitivity and motility and very tow heat production. 

Animal cells have an clastic, living ectoplasmic casing and greater sensi- 
tivity and motility than plants. They contain prntrin iron or (trntc in-copper 
(hemin) compounds width are mdi'iprnsddc for oxidation and reduction 
of sugar and other molecular Mores of energy. In tlirir caiaholic actions 
animal cells break down the mi par molecule, obtained from plants, through 
oxidation into water and ciiThmi dioxide mulnules, liberating thereby kinetic 
energy in the form of organized molecular movements characteristic of cell 
sensory and motor reactions and the unorganized ultra and immnolccular 
motions of heat. 

The Iwlynnmic differentiation of plants moved towards stronger anabolism 
and w'cakcr catabolism, ami animals moved towards dependent anabolism 
and stronger catabolism. Herhivora generally have greater anabolic powers 
and weaker catabolic powers than Carnivora in that they can assimilate and 
metabolize lower plant foods whereas Carnivora are dependent upon 
Herbivora for more highly synthesized animal foods. IMnnt and animal 
interdependencies are illustrated liy animal cultures (ants, man) of plants 
for food, shelter and heat, and plant u<cs of animal excreta and dead tissues 
for building plant cells. A close symbiotic interaction exists in plant 
respiratory elimination of oxygen and ccwmiinprion of carbon dioxide and 
animal respiratory elimination of carbon dioxide and consumption of oxygen. 
Tile importance of such interdependencies is particularly evident fi>T plant 
and animal life in stagnant pools. It is line almost as close as the inter¬ 
dependence of internal colls in plants and animals upon currier cells of 
respiratory gases for assimilation ami elimination. 

The ratio of use of energy for reproduction and other growth, or for 
work, is the basis for the bidyuamic evolution of animals from plants and 
the principal factoT in further morphological and physiological qualitative 
and quantitative differentiations. The importance uf relativity of use of 
anabolic resources for reproduction or for work becomes evident in the greater 
rate of anabolism over catabolism in plants a ml their almost unlimited repro- 
ductivity compared to animals* In the latter, Protozoa generally have 
higher reproductive rates than low Metazoa, and invertebrates generally 
have lower catabolic rates than vertebrates and higher reprnduetivily. The 
evolution of vertebrates shows a similar ratio of decreasing nprodiirrivily 
with increasing catabolism. Increasing use uf energy for autogenous regu¬ 
lation of beat production against exothermal reversals and sterilizations 
becomes a factor of increasing Importance in the evolution of reproduction. 
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The thermogenic organs are used for work: and as cxcitors of mating for 
reproductive selection. Oviparous, poikilothermic, externally incubating 
fishes, amphibians, and reptiles arc directly dependent on solar heat and are 
seasonally highly reproductive. Ovoviviparous reptiles and fishes have a 
lower reproductivity than oviparous. Reproductivity is still lower in incu¬ 
bating reptiles with a body temperature up to 8° C ( , and in incubating birds 
with a very high catabolic rate and body temperature. Carnivorous birds 
are generally less reproductive than omnivorous. In placcntals reproduc¬ 
tivity generally decreases as thcrmogencsis and other catabolism incrcaseSj 
and this rule applies also within the species as individuals use more energy 
in work to live and get food, Metazoan parasites generally increase in repro¬ 
ductivity the less they have to work for food. Here regressive evolution is 
common as the host supplies easy and adequate nutrition and means of 
migration. The ratio of energy used in reproductivity and work, is also of 
great importance in the evolution of man and his social organization. 

The law of conservation of energy determines that the ratio of energy 
used in work for survival is relative to the energy used in reproduction, 
and this ratio, probably more than any other factor, determines the course 
and extent of progressive or regressive evolution, 

(a) As less energy is used in work more energy tends to be used in repro¬ 
ductive ?y, and evolution tends to be more varied but somatically weaker or 
regressive in powers of self-determination. 

(b) As more energy is used in work less is used in reproductivity, and 
evolution tends to be restricted but stronger or progressive in self-requlating 
powers, 

(c) As the use of energy in work becomes excessive j then reproductivity 
becomes minimal and evolution becomes stationary or life ends. 

The large number of closely related fossils in some geological periods 
and the small number of distantly related fossils in others have been inter¬ 
preted as .evidence of epochal genic mutations. The theory of the ratio of 
use of energy for work or reproduction in supporting and opposing environ¬ 
ments offers a pragmatic explanation of evolution. 

As supporting environments ( SEn) decrease use of energy in work (etu) 
they increase energy for reproductivity ( ER) t resulting in greater popula¬ 
tions (GP) and greater variations (GV) and greater range of reproductive 
selection (GR) t hence greater diversity of evolution producing a greater 
number of closely related species ( GEv ). Hence fossils are increased in 
number and variety with close relations. The evolution of life in supporting 
environments may be equated as follows: 

— = GP\- GY + GR + GEv 
eiv 


SEn + 
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Supporting mvirniniicnis with sharp, severe I i mi in linns, ns in the hosts of 
parasites, tend to evolve high rqir<ulnativity with regressive somatic organs. 

As opposing cnvirmimcnis ((J/Oi) compel increase in the use of energy in 
work (A// 7 ) they reduce energy for rcpimlucii'in (rr), tending to survival 
of lesser populations (/,}’) with lc>ser number of rariniimis (/,/') and a 
lesser range of reproductive selection hence, less diversity of evolution 

and fewer closely related sjwcirs (LEv), Hence fusils are reduced in number 
and variety, with distant relations, 

Olin -l- — - LV + LI' \ LR ■[■ LEv 

IT 

Very severe, long continued environments generally reduce rcproductivity 
to fixed types and stop evolution. Further environmental stresses lead to 
extinction, 

, Long periods of easy environments, alternating villi short periods of severe 
environments with isolating climatic differences in heat, light and humidity, 
produce great variations in great numbers followed by severe eliminations of 
all but a small number of varieties, resulting in small, isolated populations 
distantly related. Thus alternating extremes in sup par ting and opposing 
environments arc most conducive to diverse ami progressive evolution towards 
more economical and extensive sclj-dviemiination. 

The origin and evolution of new, more specialised organs from more 
generalized organs has been held to he outside of natural selection, lienee 
the result of mutations* My theory holds that the autogenous pressure of 
energy of life is towards maintaining internal with external eipiilihritiion in 
the mating and reproductive direction against all internal and external un¬ 
balancing conditions. Hence the tendency is to develop ontogenetic-ally and 
repeat phylogcnetically, in a sequence of small steps, special organs from 
more general organs as internal or external conditions heconu* specifically 
and continuously stressing upon one part of the. organism in ways that 
involve all of the other organs as a holistic unity* The same orderly emerg¬ 
ence in all triplablasts of special tissues from primal tissues slum's abundantly 
tlmt pragmatic autogenous direction of evolution dominates the accidental 
mutational direction. Organisms function more cflicicntly in special ways 
and in special environments us they have special mechanistic organs, and 
these organs arc more or less modified as they are forced to use them in 
new ways. Haeckel’s law that ontogeny r cat pit u lutes phyhgvny with minor 
partial to holistic modifications should be supplemented with the law tlmt 
phytogeny follows ontogeny in its deeper holistic modifications, 
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The origin and evolution of thermo-bidynamic bisexual differentiation is 
evidently consistent with the origin and evolution of other organismic dif¬ 
ferentiations to quantitative and qualitative variations in environmental acti¬ 
vations and nutritions, including the effect of heat, light, and humidity on 
pituitary and other endocrine secretions directing the adaptation of estrus 
and gestation for parturition in favorable climatic conditions. 

Life’s Autogenous Leverage of Its Evolution Through 
^Reproductive Selection 

The autogenous processes of life, that have determined the evolution of 
bisexual differentiation from protozoan and metazoan biscxually equipoten- 
tial, simultaneously or alternately matured, cxothermally differentiated, 
autothermogenically indifferent, externally self- to cross-fcrtilizating herma- 
pluodism—to metazoan bifcrtile. but unilaterally matured, cxothermally ' 
differentiated, autothermogenically weak and inconstant, internally fertiliz¬ 
ing, and partial to complete incubating heterosexualism—to irreversibly 
unfertile, autothermogenically constant, placental and mammary feeding 
heterosexualism, demonstrate progressive economies in the use of energy for 
increasing self-determination against opposing external forces through repro¬ 
ductive selection. That certain kinds of organismic mechanisms, in millions 
of generations of millions of adults and gametes, in certain environmental 
supporting and opposing conditions stepped further in this direction than 
others constitutes the major phenomenon in the evolution of life with its 
environment. 

Each species is chemically continuously although adaptively self-consuming, 
and digests and metabolizes as needed for repctitiously, reconstructing its 
states of internal with external equilibration only special kinds of fats, 
carbohjnl rates, proteins and other substances produced in other particular 
species. Each species must therefore, by the law of conservation of energy, 
be mechanistically so specialized in its receptors and somatic projicicnt organs 
that it can capture more of such energies within particular environmental 
limitations than is needed to compensate for such work, growth, escape from 
destructive conditions, healing of injuries and diseases, living, mating, and 
reproduction. The economical use of energy in growth and work is as 
important for survival and reproduction as capturing energy. The somatic 
organs used in work to live are also used in mating (finding mates, defeating 
rivals, and in exciting and being excited). Hence their mechanical form, 
color, strength, and fitness largely determine success in both fields. The 
morphological and physiological differentiation in the sex primary gonads, 
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secondary gonodnets, tertiary fnmaiic organs anil quaternary personality 
attitudes determine selection between male and female adults as means for 
gametic competition and fertilization. Hence there must be a concomitant 
aiul cooperative evolution ui sex ami somatic organs and gametes and zygotes; 
anil their basic phylogenetic patterns, in limiting environmental conditions, 
determine the directions of ontogeny and furl her evolution, 

As climatic conditions an; equilibrating populations in plants and animals * 
expand, using each other as foods in ecological cycles, Natural selection is 
then less severe, and wider, less economical somatic variations in equal sex 
ratios arc generally able to survive in hEi'Nuully equipmential or bisexually 
reversibly differentiated, thermally inconstant animals. Then greater ease of 
mating and rcproductivity within a greater range of sex and somatic varia¬ 
tion results. In Protozoa, and smaller, more simple Metn/.on, repeated 
reproductions within the year generally equalize in sex ratios as seasonal 
fluctuations of climate generally balance up the annual heat, light, and 
humidity ratios, 

When climatic conditions are excessive or deficient in heat, more than 
any other factor, populations of annually breeding equipmential Metazoa 
arc reduced with unequal sex ratios (M/jyF/m in excessive heat and 
F/tn^M/f in deficient heat)- Then competition becomes proportionately 
severe and selective between M/I adults and gametes and F/m adults and 
gametes for the most attractively excitatory mates, with more completions 
among the better equipped, vigorous and competitive phenotypes and more 
fertilities among the more complementary genotypes, hence eliminations of 
the less fit. Reproductive, selection is, thereby, generally, rcpetitiously con¬ 
verged upon the phenotypic and genotypic continuation and accumulation 
of better autogenous capacities for completing the physico-chemical equilibra¬ 
tions of mating and reproduction as with other needs. This trend is gradu¬ 
ally extended, within the pattern of hereditary morphological and physio¬ 
logical mechanisms in limiting environmental ranges, towards greater 
antothermogcncsis with other working powers* Each advantage gained in 
self-determination with ability for social cooperation becomes the foundation 
within such limitations for the evolution of higher forms. Naturally, only 
special organising mechanisms in special environments could advance from 
hcriTiiiphrodism to lictcrosexualism and from aquatic to terrestrial living, 
from poikilothermy to isothermy, from imparity to ovoviviparity to vivi¬ 
parity. Taxonomic evidence correlated with environmental evidence* abun¬ 
dantly demonstrates tins principle. These processes explain how many 
different interdependent plant and animal mechanism* can live in a relatively 
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constant environment like a stagnant tropical pool, and how a generally 
adaptable species, like the rat, can live in great environmental ranges and 
become more or less differentiated as environmental isolations differ, leading 
to overspecializations like the kangaroo rat in a narrow habitat, 

The continuity of reproductive selection has a very narrow range within 
sexual selection (which includes sterile and lethal matings and unreproductive 
offspring) which exists within the wider range of natural selection (which 
includes environmental support for survival of fit gametes, embryos and 
adults and elimination of the unfit), The individual works primarily for 
self-preservation mid secondarily for reproduction but the two processes are 
inseparable and the direction of evolution is based on reproductive selection 
within the limitations of natural selection, The latter does not in itself 
account for the evolution of the reproductive organs and thermogcncsis. 
Reproductive selection, however, among those survivors of natural selection 
who are most resistant to and self-dcterminativc against environmental heat, 
light, and humidity variations and sexually best competitive and cooperative, 
accounts for the evolution of sex chromosomes and organs concomitantly 
with somatic chromosomes and organs. 

Antlers of the deer family are male sex linked deciduous organs that 
mature as weapons for sexual competition and then are lost in winter when 
they might be defensive against enemies as in the antelope family. Organs 
advantageous in reproductive selection evolve progressively even though they 
become uneconomical impediments in the work to live, like the massive 
antlers of the Irish elk or the cumbersome tail of the peafowl. Organs 
advantageous under natural selection but disadvantageous in reproductive 
selection evolve regressively, such as hairiness and powerful bodies in women 
in favor of smooth skin and petite delicacy, Genotypes carrying mutations 
that are advantageous in natural selection but disadvantageous (lethal or 
sterile or inhibitory) in reproductive selection are eventually self-eliminating. 
Mutations advantageous in reproductive selection tend to survive although 
disadvantageous in natural selection. 

In vascular Metazoa the somatic differentiation forms a cytoplasmic side 
chain which builds up the organismic nurse and carrier of germ cells and 
distributor of gametes, which later may also become the carrier and nurse 
of the embryo. This direction of organization evolved into the highly indi¬ 
vidualized organism and specialized person of temporary duration whose 
chief social work in life is the development of itself for, directly and indi¬ 
rectly, promoting reproduction. This contrasts with the cyclical cytoplasmic 
continuity of direct reproductions existing in germ cells and gametes through 
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y.ygocic mii<m tn ciulv embryonic germ cell* to mature germ cells to gametes. 

Tim blood stit!nin h ailaptnl to carry a ha-dr ratio of analnilic and catabolic 
hormones and other substances hctwrmi all of the Cells of the organism. 
It is kept in a state of near cmwiuwy or vmmtHbaknivmg adjustment to the 
ratio of consumption hy adaptive rates of work of different organ* of cells, 
and the ratio of dij>4-siivi* assimilation, storage and secretion, and renal, 
pulmonary and other excrciinii, and thermal, luminary and other activations. 
The hemodynamic ratio is thereby more nr less adaptable to ratios of enviixm- 
ment.il excitatory and inhibitory condition*, work, nutrition, diseases, etc. 
It has been previously shown that since like climjnosoiual'genic organizations 
arc inherited by all cells of ihr i>Tg;mi*m they must irpnuhic.c: themselves 
qualitatively, quantitatively, and positionally and reproduce specific cyto¬ 
plasmic qualities in the different tissue* while the quantitative ratios of the 
latter qualities are regulated by the rates of How of special sub.nates through 
special kinds of stimulation, work, nutrition, and elimination. 

Abundant, well known experimental and clinical evidence, Mime of which 
has been previously cited, mi the effects of heat, vitamins, hormones, minerals, 
toxins and organ i*inie positions on somatic differentiation and development 
and on embryonic gonads and the growth, viability and repi'nductivity of 
germ cells and gametes, leads to a definite conclusion, jVo t'hromttsuuitil or 
cytoplasmic barrier exists in f/nni r tr other cells in atr/uhiurf quantitative 
Morfijfrflfiftris *>/ ry/n/ifiiswnV vim/ilior by Join/ chnij/iiicd i liuti/fps 

in ratios r/J special /uetahrditrs in {hr blond. 

The hemodynamic ratio and the ratio of diflVrem kinds of endocrine and 
nervous activation by climatic conditions supplement rd hy light and other 
physical and social stimulation, arc the principle means of placing, timing, 
qualifying, and quantifying the differentiation and organization of growth 
of organs so that gonads nml germ cells arc reproductive in the mature 
period of the organism and \w advantageous seasons with right mating 
interactions. 

The ratios of metabolites in the cytoplasmic organization of the egg, and 
probably sperm, transmitted from the parent, have been experimentally found 
to influence the effects of chromosomal determination of the ratios of the 
dipiobWic or triploblustic development of the gasirula (hence the ratios of 
special embryonic .tissues in the formation of special organs). We may there¬ 
fore conclude thftt no com/tide barrier exists within the rtttif/c of t’hnymmtmnl 
limitations tv I ho hereditary transmission of acquired modified tin ns in by- 
dynamic ratios in germ cell cytoplasm, and their quantification of the 
qualitative effects of chromosomal determination* 
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Tlie experimental demonstrations of a great increase of mutations in 
Drosophila by increase of heat, and of bisexual cytoplasmic differentiation 
counter to the chromosomal determination in amphibians, indicate that 
special cytoplasmic ratios have special kinetic potentials ivhich condition the 
more direct effects of heat oji the -more constant chromosomal-genic patternj 
tending to change genic and chromosomal reproductions quantitatively and 
then qualitatively, Chromosomal polyploidy and translocations in meiotic 
reorganization possibly occur in some such manner, 

The “germ plasm" has been dogmatically held since Weismann (44), 
on the unconvincing and very incomplete evidence of special amputations and 
habituations, to differ in some essential way from "somatic plasm" and to 
be immune from acquiring modifications by somatic functions as suggested 
by Lamarck (29). Weismannism erroneously claimed that the repetitious, 
excessive use of a special organ or an acquired special immunity for a num¬ 
ber of generations should lead to its hereditary progressive development, 
and repeated eliminations or disuse should lead to its regression if the in¬ 
heritance of acquired characters is true. This interpretation of the negative 
results neglected the organism’s innumerable compensatory counterbalancing 
regenerative powers, and its resistant powers to the modifying effects of 
eliminations, and considered the specific organ instead of the whole organism. 
It neglected changes in ratios of special metabolites in the blood stream over 
long periods during incompletely differentiated and determined embryonic 
growth and gonad formation. 

If the chromosomal organization of genic factors were to determine 
quantitatively as well as qualitatively the cnergic ratios of the cytoplasm 
(somatoplasm and germ plasm) as many geneticists still assume, rigid, un¬ 
adaptable cell mechanisms would develop in each generation, whatever the 
genotype, since all cells in the organism inherit like chromosomes. The 
chromosomes would reproduce only special types of uniform unicellular 
organisms or masses of cells of one type, as in tumor growth or tissue cul¬ 
tures, This, now prevailing, theory fails to explain logically how chromo¬ 
somes can in themselves differentiate the cytoplasm quantitatively as well 
as qualitatively for the different kinds of cells in embryonic development 
so as to produce special organs that fit economically in qualitatively and 
quantitatively differentiated, intercellular and extracellular environmental 
positions and conditions, If biology rejects environmental quantification of 
chromosomal qualifications of cytoplasm it must assume the magic of acci¬ 
dental or intelligent chromosomal determination in ontogeny as it has in 
phylogeny, The experimental evidence on cnibryological transplantations 
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and eliminations m completely supports the theory c»I environmental quanti¬ 
fication ol chromosomal cytoplasmic qualification that complete hereditary 
predetermination is no longer tenable. 

If there were m) hereditary, highly siabiliml niul consistent chromosomal 
regulations of cytoplasmic qualities, then life would he too highly variable 
to form harmoniously organized tissues in organisms Tiled orderly con¬ 
tinuity of evolution or development would not exist. Hereditary chromo¬ 
somal qualitative, 4 ind environmental ncquirpil quantitative determination of 
the cytoplasm, leading to hereditary quantitative determination of germ cell 
cytoplasm, enables each generation of cells through increase of more used 
properties and decrease of less used properties, to adapt itself economically 
to its special intercellular and extracellular environmental conditions and 
form and differentiate organs, including the gonads, to fit into the special 
bioelectric fields of the organism as a whole, with somewhat adaptable 
ontogeny that is consistent with its phylugeny. 

Conclusions 

A new explanation of the origin and evolution of bisexual reproductive, 
and somatic differentiation through thermal differentiations of the ratios of 
anabolic to catabolic action iri cells and organisms ns a whole hns been offered 
which is consistent with chromosomal-genie and hormonal determinations. 

Heat above the equiHbra/ory level for the special chemical r onsliit/lion of 
M/P equipohmlial gtnuith accelerates eaiabolhin faster than nnaholhm, with 
M/I diffcrcittialiouSi and heal below this level decelerates catabolism faster 
than anabolism, with P/M differentiations, in unicellular and multicellular 
organisms* 

As chromosomal-genic bisexual differentiation gradually increased in evo¬ 
lution from amphibians to reptiles to birds, and reptiles to mammals, the 
gqnadid bisexual differentiation grew more decisive in the differentiation of 
the germ and somsv cells, and the organs and organism as a whole, when 
supported by adequate thermogenesis. 

The genotype is normally constant for the organism and qualitatively 
limits the development of the phenotype, blit it is naturally directly affected 
by heat and other cncrgic radiations and indirectly affected by these and 
additional factors which change the quantitative ratios of special qualities 
of ions and substrates in the cytoplasm. These conditions may affect the 
quantitative reproductions of genes in mitosis ami their qualitative chromo¬ 
somal locations during crossings in meiosis of germ cells. Certain kinds of 
cytoplasmic chemical ratios seem to be inheritable, Involution is therefore 
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the product of the natural selection of the fittest to survive under limiting 
environmental conditions, limited further by the autogenous sexual selection 
of mates in adults, limited further by the autogenous reproductive selection 
of the fittest gametes, 

A new explanation of the differentiation and development of the organism 
has been offered in lieu of the unsatisfactorincss of previous theories which 
attributed magical powers of timing, placing and grading differentiation, to 
like complements of chromosomes and genes in all cells of the organism* 

Chromosomal-genic regulation of qualitative cytoplasmic reproductions, 
and environmental regulation of the quantitative ratios of these qualities, 
explain the differentiation and development of germ cells and all the tissues 
of the organism and their acquired cytoplasmic modifications. Cytoplasmic 
modification of genes and chromosomes, although slight, is a cumulative, 
pragmatic, economical means of autogenous adaptation, that accounts for the 
drive of self-determination in evolution as well as in individual development 
and docs not base either entirely on chance. Autogenous pragmatic adapta¬ 
tion is the decisive drive in the individual development and the evolution 
of life. This accounts for the harmony in the morphology and physiology 
of somatic organs and reproductive organs and gametes with progressive 
bisexual differentiation and thermogenesis for greater control of reproduction. 

A law of the hereditary and environmental adaptation of life can now 
be formulated, Chromosojnal genic organization determines the qualitative 
differentiations of the cytoplasm, and intercellular and extracellular environ¬ 
mental conditions determine the quantitative differentiations of these quali¬ 
ties. This makes ontogeny and phylogeny consistent and continuous, although 
the latter is far more stable than the former, and explains developmental 
aud evolutionary adaptation to new environmental conditions. 

The evolution of bisexual, reproductive, and somatic differentiation is a 
progressive extension of self-determination of internal with external eguili- 
bration against internal and external disequilibration. Disease is the break- 
doivn of physio-psychological and psycho-physiological mechanis?ns of self - 
determination. 

Evolution is not solely the purposeless product of the accumulative organi¬ 
zation of chance genic and chromosomal mutations through the limitations of 
natural selection as held since Wcismann by many biologists. It is also the 
product of an autogenous drive of the bidynamic constitution of life for 
extension of unconscious and conscious self-determination in time and space 
for greater viability aud reproductivity. 

Every cell and every organ and the organism as a whole and all of their 
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functions tit every integrative levrl ure hi->rxn;dly njnal nr more or less 
difierciHiiitcil, clnumnsnmally, hoinuiually, ami ^imubtiem cniidnimv.dly. 

Bisexual differentiulinn has its origin in the idiyMrmdiemkul mtelmmsms 
of self-determination, 

Bisexual differential inn in I hr ehroimivmnal uniit del ermines 

the device of hNrxual dillYrriiiiatiuii •»/ the itnioiih; ami the ratio, ipiantity, 
and extent of gonadal Inmnnniil woeimi^ iliffeiriirinte the growth of the 
bisexual ^onoduds anil external bemuds and other i-muafie oiyuims and their 
integrative urbanization of the peiM nudity. 

The bisexual altitude, is further diliciculi;iu r <| \\\ man and oilier vvvebvo- 
cor ideally dominant mammals by tin* vniiiliituning InVvunl social pressure 
of approvals and disapprovals toward* muwiiliiH 1 dominance or feminine 
subjnissiveness in mating behavior. 

Bisexual differentiation may he mn-Kiriit in all nf ilir>r infernvrive levels 
of urbanized growth or mote or U\ss in couHicf. 'llie pliy-»iT"i;iii must ilnd 
wherein such conflicts exist mid correct them with surgical recoil a ructions 
in anomalous Kniwths with emlucrine support in reversals or deficiencies 
mid with psychotherapeutic analysis and sncbcMimis and social readjustments 
of attitudinul pweluiputlinloby* 

Violations of the integrity of autobcnmis drurminuNon and bisexual dif¬ 
ferentiation at the holistic psychosomatic level of organization produce 
disease, In limit physical nr chemical therapy or psychotherapeutic nr >rH:inI 
readjustment is successful only so far n* ii re-lure^ an eie-ily fnnciioninb, 
socially cooperative and competitive, auiobenmis inte^riii with decisive hi- 
sexual differentiation of attitude consistent with the nibanhiniv differentiation. 
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IS ATROPHY THROUGH DISUSE A CAUSE OF FORGETTING? 

Central Michigan College of Education 

Oscar Oppenheimer 


'Hie aim of this paper is to show that atrophy through disuse is not a 
cause of forgetting. Important phenomena in the field of forgetting could 
not be understood if a. t . d. was a cause of forgetting, and all phenomena 
in the field can be interpreted in terms of interference as the only cause of 
forgetting. In other words: there is no a. t. d. in our field, and there ls no 
need for it. For a description of the role which a. t. d. and interference arc 
supposed to play I am selecting Woodworth's ideas on the subject: 

There are, in fact, two theories of forgetting. 

1. Atrophy through disuse. Though mere inactivity of a structure, 
is not a force or cause that could do anything to the structure, 
the memory trace, like any biological structure, needs to be kept alive 
and well nourished. A muscle certainly loses strength and substance 
when it is inactive far a long time, as happens when a broken arm is 
kept in a splint. The inactive muscle loses out in the competition for 
nourishment that goes on all the time in the organism. When a muscle 
lias just been active it is in a state that may be called “hungry.” It 
sucks up nourishment from the blood. It does not do this during pro¬ 
longed Inactivity but, on the Contrary, loses substance to the blood. So 
the muscle grows as the result of its activity and atrophies from disuse. 

There is no reason why delicate brain structures built up in learning 
should be exempt from this general biological law, 

2 . Interference, In waking life We are continually changing our 
activity. Every moment we do something different. If every act were 
controlled by its own small center in the brain, there would be no inter¬ 
ference and no reason why tile performance of one act should disturb 
the structure concerned in another act. But we know that the brain acts in 
wide-spreading patterns rather than in small, separate bits. The patterns 
used in different acts may overlap and coincide in part. Consequently 
there is a chance for interference. The brain pattern built up in learning 
one act may be disturbed by the subsequent performance of another 
act—especially, we may suppose, if the two acts arc similar. The reason¬ 
ableness of this theory can be brought home to us by trying to recall 
all the views we have seen during a trip through the mountains. One 

♦Received in the Editorial Office on April 7, 1946. 
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view stL'niq to nafli mu anolWr, having mrty few tmLiiaotliihK ones 

in n^inory , 

As itie two factors of dhui«c amt interference .ire prol*aM\ Imth real, 
we crmimil hope to deride lietweni ilinn. 

The problem prcMmtt’d in the last M’litcnty oi Wnudwinth's statement is 
our problem. 1 hope m show that we can divide hrtmrn the two factors. 
The reason, however, why l minted Woodworth in loll, is In point nut his 
continual utiempt to explain a purely mental fuel Mirli ;ir* forgetting hy 
biological phenomena. This confusing: ni the fields lias cumvihuted more 
to the establishment r»f llir enmnous theory of lnri'clting than anything 
else, as we shall >vt sown 

Hut first let ns discuss the phenomena which arc oppmed to ;m interpre¬ 
tation of hr terms of <i. i. W. Their, is the recognition uud recall 

of experiences which happened long ago. This recognition and recall takes 
place if there is a stimulus strong enough lu v< injure them up in the mind; 
We return to the town of our childhood and see many tilings which we had 
completely forgotten. Seeing tlu-m and seeing many uf them togeihcr makes 
us recognize them as part of imr childhood experiences and makes us recall 
other experiences which were tied up with them in our childhood. Secondly, 
there are old ugc memories when, at the age of 60 or 70, we suddenly 
remember tilings which were uni in our conscious minds for 5(1 or 6(1 years. 
These memories differ from die first mentioned phenomena in two ways, 
There is no strong stimulus present to produce, them, dm just pop up, 
and furthermore, they are remembered clearly and in di tail, while happen¬ 
ings of yesterday are forgotten. This lust feature, along with the fact that 
they bridge so wide a gap, makes these memories particularly strong counter 
evidences to a . t.d. as a cause of forgetting. Tor here, what should he freshest 
and,, therefore, most easily remembered, is forgotten, and what should have 
shrunk out of our memory because of 50 years of disuse is remembered. 
Against our material it could he argued that while, it disproves the theory 
for the scope of this material, it would not invalidate, of necessity, the truth 
of the theory for the rest of the field of memory. 'Hie one who argues this 
way overlooks two facts. First, if he was right, lie could not explain how 
it comes that the theory works in the one case and not in lhe oilier. Secondly, 
interference is very able to account for all eases of forgetting, doth facts 
combined form a solid Wall against the acceptance of the theory of a,l,d. 
If it is so that interference covers the whole field, and if, al the same lime, 
certain phenomena arc clearly opposed to an interpretation in terms of </. /. //., 
why should we bother with a theory for which, there is neither foundation 
nor need in the facts, 
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But having come so far we have not convinced the psychologist who be¬ 
lieves in the memory trace in the brain as the basis of all memory, and as 
the thing that shrinks in the case of a. t. d. He cannot locate this memory 
trace in the brain, and consequently, he cannot observe how it shrinks, hut 
he is sure of its existence on the general assumption, depending on his 
philosophy of psychology, cither that there is a parallel in the brain to any 
mental act, or that a mental act is nothing but a hrain process. Now, a, d, } 
as we can gather from Woodworth, is a well established theory in the bio¬ 
logical field. We observe: the muscle shrinks unless it is used. The strength 
of the theory in the biological field, and the psychologist’s conviction of the 
importance of biology for mental facts make him accept the theory in his 
own field in spite of the facts. Our case is a beautiful illustration for the 
saying, ascribed to Hegel: If the facts do not fit my theorj', too bad for the 
facts! If we use, however, the opposite procedure and start with the facts 
and base the theory on them, then we will find -the failure of the a. t. d. 
theory a neat evidence for the difference between biological and mental 
phenomena. Wc cannot gel along without the theory in the biological field, 
and yet it is out of place in the mental field. This does not mean, of course, 
that I deny the close relationship between the fields, either so that they 
influence each other, or so that their phenomena run parallel. But I exclude 
the possibility of identity of the entire fields, and the need for identical 
phenomena in them. 

One may be inclined to admit the strength of the argument against a . t . (L, 
and still doubt whether interference is a more re com mend able explanation 
of forgetting. One may say: it is true that we accumulate a tremendous host 
of experiences, and that these experiences are different and opposed to each 
other as far as their content is concerned. But if we hold that any of them 
stay with us and influence our minds at any given moment with the result 
either of remembering or forgetting, are we not prompted to introduce the 
concept of the unconscious? Would not the unconscious have to'be the place 
where our experiences are from the time they arc received to the time they 
are remembered ? Do we not accept a term which according to Woodworth 
(and many others) is “responsible for a good deal of mystification in psy¬ 
chology?” Dd we have to follow him when he says: “There used to be much 
talk of the ‘Unconscious’ regarded as a separate part of the personality, but 
this way of talking has largely gone out of fashion”? Against Woodworth, 
we do not care whether the term lias gone out of fashion, We need it, and 
we viced it not just for the sake af explaining the single phenomenon of 
interference, but chiefly because there is no satisfactory understanding of the 
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whole field of memory without resorting to the unconscious. By definition 
it is the part of the mind of which we are nut conscious directly, hut we 
arc most conscious of phenomena which cannot lie accounted for hut by refer¬ 
ring to the unconscious. When I remember a man whom 1 saw a week ago 
ivlterc was my experience of him (luring that week? So if 1 accept the 
existence of the unconscious in order tn explain interference, 1 do not need 
to justify it here because it had In he assumed already before for the whole 
field in which inter fere nee is only a single phenomenon. I fere it is inle resting 
to notice the great difference between the theory i>f n. t.iL and the theory of 
the unconscious. The difference lies in their relations hi the facts. Neither 
of them can lie observed directly, hut the one is conceived against and the 
other on the basis of facts. 

Some may concede the existence of the unconscious and still feel that the 
theory of interference would force us to make ton detailed a statement on 
the nature of the unconscious. They may say that we should beware of 
going further than assuming tin; existence of the unconscious because it 
is never cusisciously experienced. If this only means we should move, slowly 
and cautiously because there is a definite danger of pure imagination, every¬ 
one juices. On the other hand, we are allowed to pi beyond the assumption 
of mere existence if the facts urge us to do so. For the facts are tlu* judges. 
And, indeed, they urge us to go farther. In order to account for the field 
of memory in its entirety we must assume that all that we ever learnt is 
preserved in om* unconscious minds. Nothing ever becomes lost because 
everything can he reproduced. This assertion is Miengihened by the discard 
of the theory of a, t. /l„ a theory which if true would have made space for 
gradual loss of part of what we learnt. But opponents will say, is it not 
fantastic to assume that all these tremendous piles of knowledge which wc 
have acquired in the course of many years in a systematic and in an unsys¬ 
tematic way arc preserved in the unconscious down to the last detail? And 
not only that, the assumption seems to become even more fantastic when wc 
consider the diversity in this mass of material, flow many different types 
of material, differing in so many ways, have we learnt! The principle 
reason why all this seems fantastic lies in our confusing the nature of the 
unconscious with the nature of the conscious. The conscious mind lias only 
a narrow span, and wc hold wrongly that tlu- same must he true of the 
unconscious mind. Wc forget tluvt there is no objection against ihe possibility 
that the unconscious mind may differ from the conscious mind in some 
features. Wc arc allowed to assume such features if facts in the conscious 
mind require for their explanation such features of the unconscious mind, 
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Furthermore, the narrowness of the span of the conscious mind has as its 
cause a fact that we do not need find in the unconscious mind. In each act 
of thinking of the conscious mind, in the most simple as in the most intricate 
one, we concentrate on a few facts, the relations among which we examine, 
and it is a conditio sine qua non for successful thinking that we narrow down 
the span of consciousness to these few, and keep out others. There is nothing 
in the conscious part of the mind that would necessitate the assumption that 
we think in the unconscious part of the mind. Finally, the theory that we 
do not forget anything is not much more fantastic than the proven fact 
that we can remember an amazingly large amount of facts of very diversified 
nature. If we may assume that we have kept all of them in the unconscious 
mind—and we have—then the difference between this accomplishment of 
the mind and the accomplishment of forgetting nothing is as insignificant as 
the difference to a poor man’s eyes between a rich man having ten millions 
and another having one hundred millions. 

Yet this is not the greatest feat of the unconscious, We know that the 
rules of association are necessary, but not sufficient to account for recall and 
recognition. Not sufficient because too many different experiences were 
associated in the past with the present experience, and it is only one of them 
which we call up in connection with our present experience. Why do we 
call up the one and why not any other The conscious mind does not give 
any answer. It only records the fact. A partial explanation may lie in the 
temporal relation between our present experience and the various experiences 
with which it was connected in the recent past is recalled more easily than the 
earlier connections. To understand this, of course, wc do not - need to call 
in again a. t . d. The experiences do not need to shrink in the course of time 
in our unconscious. Ail that we need to say is that we have less interference 
for the recall of the more recent experience. This is plausible since we had 
less experiences from the time the later experience took place until now 
than from the time the earlier experiences happened. But even when wc 
consider the importance of the temporal factor, wc arc prompted to see the 
different parts of the unconscious in a different state of readiness. Our 
experiences cannot fall into the unconscious and lie there in a pile in an 
utter disorder. Some kind of order must exist indicating their time of appear¬ 
ance in the unconscious. IIozo this is done we do not know, that it is done 
the facts of conscious life force us to assume. And this oTder is even-more 
elaborate than wc have seen so far. Very often, we know, the rule of tem¬ 
poral association does not work because of other rules of association. I see 
a friend today whom I saw many times before, and the last time yesterday. 
Seeing him now docs not make me recall the situation of yesterday but a 
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situation 30 years ago when 1 played will] him in a sandpile. Just this 
morning I played with my lit lie girl in a samlpilf, and while this fact is 
not in my conscious mind, it is m-tiutiienud in reproducing the situation 30 
years ago. In this illustration the temporal relation plays a certain role. 
Playing with mv little girl happened only a short time ago, and that may be 
the reason why this experience mms in. Hut the role of the temporal yela¬ 
tion is only a minor one, For what I remember is not the recent event, 
but an event long ago. The major role is played by a factor which is not 
only different from, hut hostile to ihr rule that the more recent event 
is remembered first. What must have taken place in the unconscious in 
order to revive the earlier experience is a rather intricate process. In my 
unconscious the recent event of playing with niv girl must have influenced 
the earlier event, else the recollection of the latter cannot he accounted for, 
neither my failure to recall an event instead that lias been more recent. 
Besides, there must be a relation between the present conscious sensation of 
seeing my friend arid those two unconscious experiences of the past, and this 
relation must exist in my unconscious because consciously I know nothing 
about it. Again, of what nature this relation is, whether the unconscious 
phenomena try to appeal In the tnimuus phenomenon, or whether the hitter, 
marc actively, selects one of the former, we do nut know. The only thing 
we arc certain of is that some kind of a ielation must exist. Let us look at 
another case of recall, 1 sec my friend and l remember si very sad happening 
long ago of which Iku.Ii of us were a part. Why aim mg all the many recol¬ 
lections I could have of my friend dues just this one conic to me? It comes 
because the whole day up to this moment I have been in a sad mood, 
Analyzing my recall afterwards I realize that here not the concurrence of 
the past events in my unconscious mind make up the main history of the 
recall, but tile relation between the conscious facts on the one hand, and 
the unconscious past event on the other hand make the recall of this past 
event possible. This csisc is even more interesting than the other one we 
discussed because a larger part of the conscious is involved in the uncon¬ 
scious process. 

The discussion of atrophy through disuse has led us far into the discussion 
of other mental phenomena, llut this is as it should he considering the 
intimate relations among mental phenomena. 

lllvfKRKNCU 

i. Wood Worth, R. S. Psychology. New York; Holt, 19 -UI. 
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(Symonds, P. M. The Dynamics of Human Adjustment. New York: 
A , Appleton-Gentury, 1946.) 

Reviewed by Albert Ellis 


The Dynamics of Human Adjustment is one book that thoroughly lives 
up to its title. How, Professor Symonds asks at the outset, does the human 
individual—the whole human individual—adjust to situations, both outer and 
inner, that he confronts? And, in the ensuing 580 pages, he proceeds to 
give as precise, as detailed, and as consistent an answer to this question as 
one may expect to find in any contemporary psychological text. 

Specifically, The Dynamics of Human Adjustment is concerned with the 
psychological mechanisms, as originally formulated by Freud and his fol¬ 
lowers, and as l-ecently studied by many non-psychoanalytic investigators. 
Dr, Symonds examines the major mechanisms in detail, devoting a solidly 
filled chapter to each. Thus, his main chapter headings include; Adjustment; 
Drives; Frustration; Aggression; Punishment; Anxiety, Defenses Against 
Anxiety; Fixation; Regression; Repression and the Unconscious; Displace¬ 
ment; Intvojcction and the Superego; Projection; Identification; Conflict; 
Guilt and Self-Punishment; Sublimation; Reaction Formation—Reversal 
Formation; Compensation; Rationalization; and Miscellaneous Mechanisms. 
Then, for good measure, he has chapters on Fantasy; Love and Self-Love; 
and Normality. 

The thoroughness with which Dr, Symonds approaches the mechanisms in 
general is mirrored in his individual analyses. Subsumed under the chapter 
heading devoted to each mechanism are (<?) a definition of the mechanism; 
(i) its origin; (c) fundamental considerations relating to it; ( d ) the 
situations which call it forth; ( c ) its characteristic forms of expression; 
(/) its advantages and disadvantages; ( 0 ) its pathological implications; 
( h ) its educational implications; and (/) therapeutic implications. And, to 
back up the theoretical discussions, are many interpolated, and down-to- 
earth, brief case histories. Obviously, this is no slip-shod presentation! 

Dr. Symonds' work is, on many counts, an important and valuable con¬ 
tribution. It is just about the most complete discussion of the psychological 
mechanisms that lias yet appeared in print. It is psychoanalytically oriented 
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in an unusually open-minded way that, nn the one hand, cncomparses the 
findings of virtually all thr* existing schools of analytic thought and, on the 
other hand, leans heavily upon ‘•cores of recent Jiun*analytic psychological 
studies- It takes many nl thr less palatable psychoanalytic theories, includ¬ 
ing the old standbys of the Oedipu* complex and anal eroticism, and brings 
them down to a hardlieudeil, jiraclie,illy cmuinmmiw, level where they 
become positively believable. It concent rate* <m normal rather than patho¬ 
logical manifestations; and every omr in a while, even rrsnrls to what might 
be called normal, jion-pnfliological language-—that of the man in the street. 

Among other welcome aspects r>f Thr Dynumirx of Human flefutrior arc 
its emphasis on the practical implications of dynamic psychology; its pointing 
out the advantages of negative mechanisms like repression and aggression; its 
continual going below tlic surface of things, mid the pressing still a shade 
deeper; its consistent ami-puritauism; its stressing of positive values, like flexi¬ 
bility, emotional release, and love; and its incisively annotated bibliography 
of 883 items. 

The limitations of The Dynawks 0 / Unman Jrfjnslm'nt are largely those 
indigenous to most present-day writing that is psyclioanalylically oriented. 
Precisely because Dr. Synicmds has made such a ndiolarly synthesis of psycho¬ 
analytic theories o( human adjustment has he failed tu avoid some of the 
pitfalls which seem to he almost inevitably associated with current analytic 
formulations. Some of these pitfalls will now lw discussed in detail, not 
to emphasize the weaknesses of Dr. Symonds 1 text* -since he displays less of 
them than most analytic writers—but to bring out the point that even so 
ffoofl a book may still suffer from the failure of the psychoanalytic inter¬ 
preters to meet some of the basic requisites of scientific writing. 

1. Over^eucralhtiiion mid extujgrmU'd universal izufion. On page 376, 
in reviewing the methods used to reduce guilts Dr. SyuvuuL correctly speaks 
of the somatic methods—like vomiting or deftcalioji--^rrrtJi'o/irt//j' (italics 
mine) used for this purpose. But on the same page lie writes; “Ohendorf 
mnkes the point that kidding usually (italics mine) represents criticism di¬ 
rected, of course, toward another person, hut also represents something to 
which the kidder himself Is sensitive and hence is an expression of guilt. 
Likewise, scorn and criticism of others, however mild anil veiled it may be, 
represents the same tendency," Now, that all of us nttasioutdly make fun 
. of others because we arc guilty about possessing the trails we are bantering 
them for having, is probably true; but that nut banter usually results from 
such self-sensitivity and gviilt is very doubtful, Similarly, Dr. Symnmls 
writes (page 479); ‘'There are many testing nets, such as trying the door 
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to see if it is locked, testing one’s watch to make sure it has been wound, 
looking under the bed to make sure there is no intruder, turning back to 
make sure one has turned out the lights, whose function it is to undo some 
prior act, . . . In this testing form of undoing there is always (italics mine) 
implicit the presence of an unconscious desire which is to be undone by the 
testing act.” Always? Is this—to say the least—not a little farfetched? 

This kind of over-generalization from analytic findings probably stems 
from the fact that, to date, analysts have almost exclusively dealt with 
serious neurotics. That such individuals, when they banter their friends, or 
test their watch to make sure it is wound, frequently, even usually, are 
motivated by unconscious guilt or restitution feelings may possibly be true; 
but that normal, non-neurotic individuals are thus usually motivated, seems 
unlikely. 

2. Anthropomorphism. On page 140, Dr. Symonds presents the view 
that “anxiety puts in its first appearance at birth and is evidenced by the 
infant's spasmodic efforts to catch its breath and to utter its first wail.” 
And, in his chapter on Love and Self-Love, he is equally positive that “love 
finds its origin at the start of life in the infant’s experience of pleasure. An 
infant’s first expressions of love are erotic, as he finds pleasure in the stimu¬ 
lation of certain sensitive bodily zones” (p. 522). Now perhaps normal 
adults become anxious when they have to make spasmodic efforts to catch 
their breath, and begin to love others who bring them erotic pleasure, but 
to impute such feelings to neonates is to wade in dangerous quicksand. 
Maybe one-day-olds are anxious and do love; but what makes the analytic 
writers so sure of tin's? Where are the supportive factual data? 

3. Over-patternization of altitudinal development. Following orthodox 
psychoanalytic concepts, Dr. Symonds states (p. 413): “At the time of the 
Oedipus complex which comes when boys are around the ages of 4 and 5, 
there are marked erotic feelings toward the mother. Later, however, these 
arc suppressed, and in their place one finds tender feelings later recognized 
as sentiment.” The inferences of these two sentences are: (1) that all boys 
have an Oedipus complex; (2) that they all obtain it between the fourth 
and fifth year; (3) that later they all suppress their erotic feelings toward 
the mother; and (4) that they all displace them to tender feelings. These 
assumptions do violence to the concept of individual differences in heredity 
and environment which is one of the cornerstones of modern psychological 
thinking. If—ns is certainly the case—even physiological maturation is far 
from an orderly and inevitable progression, it seems most unlikely that atti- 
tudinnl development is half as rigid -and neat-niched as the analytic writers 
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would usually have us believe. Even assuming that the Oedipus complex is 
a (generalized human occurrence'—an assmujiii<vn which lias by no means as 
yet been indubitably proven—it must he assumed that, out of 100 randomly 
sampled boys, some will experience it before ami some after their fourth or 
fifth years; some will later suppress their erotic feelings toward the mother 
and some will not; and of those suppressing their feelings, some will 
sublimate them into tender sentiments while some will sublimate them into 
aggressive, self-punitive, anxious, or other feelings. Thus, of the original 
100 randomly selected boys, only a fraction, and probably a small one, 
will follow the classical Freudian line of Oedipal development. Yet, the 
impression is frequently given by p^clsnanalyticidly oriented writers that, 
first, all boys develop along Oedipal lines; and, second, that their develop¬ 
ments follow almost identical curves. 

4. /lll-iiiclusiveiiess and one-sidrthiess, Or, Symwuls, unlike many other 
psychoanalytic writers, does not make die mistake of explaining all human 
behavior in terms solely of psychological mechanism'; and dynamisms. He 
takes good care, at times, to men Hun the role of pliyMologieal drives, environ¬ 
mental influences, education, and even self-determination, in motivating 
human behavior. Still, his emphasis, nr tluit of those he ipiotes with approval, 
is sometimes one-sided. Thus, lie stales (p. 413) that "a widespread ob¬ 
servance of Mother’s Day is testimony to this sublimation fnf the Oedipus 
complex into tender sentiments].” Perhaps mi; -hut die nationwide propa¬ 
ganda of the florists, candy-makers, and other business intenMs lias certainly 
had something to do with this observance. Again, while l)r, Syimmds' chapter 
on Love and Self-Love contains many pages about infantile 1 love, anaclitic 
love, and narcissistic love, it barely mentions the common garden varieties 
of courtship love and marital love into which, as yet, die neurotic-oriented 
analysts have yet to sink their scalpels very deeply. What the psycho¬ 
analysts have found is most important; hut it is hardly all-inclusive. What 
remains to be found, by both analytic and non-analytic researchers, is still 
immense. 

5> Over-ne//{ttivis?/i> On page 416 of The Dynamics of Ihtttuvt Adjust- 
tnenl may be read the typical psychoanalytic statement: "The urge to create 
an art project, whether it he poetry or music, painting or sculpture, is the 
urge to do reparation for, and restore, the incorporated object for which guilt 
is felt.” And, on page 532, there is this statement; “Love, thru, grows 
out of envy of another person who is cildcr, stronger, more beautiful, or 
more competent than he, . , . Looking at it in si not her way, love is a reaction 
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formation against hostility , n Now there can be little doubt that one of the 
most valuable lessons we have learned from psj'choanalytic delvings is that 
positive and “good” feelings, like the creative impulse, or the emotions of 
love, may actually originate as sequelae of, or reaction formations to, nega¬ 
tive or “bad” feelings lilcc guilt or envy. Of course they niay. But this 
is not to imply that they always iiinyf, It is quite unreasonable to assume—as 
the analytic writers usually seem to do—that the native human drives arc 
all negative ones, and that positive emotions arej as it were, sublimations 
or culturally acquired additions to these negative impulses. It may well be 
that human beings have innate constructive as well as destructive drives: 
that (as Maslow has theorized) they are naturally and normally creative; 
and that (as Jersild has hypothesized) they have some primary love impulses, 
That artists sometimes create out of an urge to do reparation for the incorpo¬ 
rated object for which guilt is felt, and that adults sometimes love because 
of a reaction formation against their envy or hatred of the loved object, 
it would be futile to deny. But to maintain that creative art and object 
love always spring from underlying feelings of guilt or envy is, it would 
seem, to lean over backwards to find a negative basis for all positive feelings. 
This appears to be another unscientific psychoanalytic viewpoint which 
stems from the same source of error to which most analytic exaggerations 
owe their origin: the fact that, as yet, the analysts have rarely studied 
fc normal human beings. 

This is no place for a systematic review of all the errors of present-day 
psychoanalytic writing; nor, for that matter, for a discussion of the innumer¬ 
able valuable contributions to psychological knowledge that Freud and his 
followers have made and continue to make. It has merely been the intent 
of this reviewer to show that, at present, psychoanalytic source material is 
so often badly and unscientifically presented as to make it almost inevitable 
for even scholars like Professor Symonds sometimes to go astray in its 
employment. It is to the great credit of tile author of The Dynamics of 
Human Adjustment that he has been so seldom over-hasty in his formulations 
as to allow the kinds of errors just quoted to slip into an otherwise very 
careful piece of work. In general, Dr. Symonds has done an excellent edi¬ 
torial job on the main body of psychoanalytic writings of the past 50 years; 
so that, as noted at the beginning of this review, he has managed to make 
the Freudian and neo-Freudian positions considerably more palatable, 
meaningful, and usable than virtually any other recent writer has done. In 
this fact lies the real strength of The Dynamics of Human Adjustment; and, 
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because of it, the volume should lie invaluable to all those who study, teach, 
or apply psychological knowledge. 

2505 University Avenue 
Nciv York 63, N. Y. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A YOUNG BLIND CHILD* 


Graduate Department. MaeMiirrny College 


J, Wilson and H, M. Halverson 


Although much has been written about the blind, information concerning 
their behavorial development in early childhood is scarce. 

We know of but one study in which an attempt was made to trace the 
development of an infant with severe visual defect. This study, very 
briefly presented, was conducted at the Yale Clinic (4). The subject was a 
girl infant with bilateral cataracts and low visual acuity. At 52 weeks her 
developmental level, according to the Gesell Schedules, was 40 weeks. 
Shortly after 18 months when her cataracts had been removed, her develop¬ 
mental level was above average. As a result of their findings the investigators 
made the surprising statement (p, 259), "Since watching Celia's development, 
we are much less lenient about attributing severe retardation in infancy to 
visual defects." 

In reviewing the data in the above case it was disclosed that the sub¬ 
ject’s retardation before her operation was by no means excessive, and that 
she possessed some vision of practical value to her. At 40 weeks she reached 
for a toy held close to her eyes. At 18 months she exhibited “investigatory 
activities," and "more interest in lights than usual." Furthermore, she was 
reported to be very sure-footed in walking. From these data it is clear that 
her visual defect was not as severe as that of the subject of the present study. 

Subject of the Present Investigation 

The subject of our investigation, Billy, was born on July 14, 1943. His 
weight at birth was 7 pounds 13 ounces. When be was 3 ]/z months old, 
it was noticed that he gave no response to a Hash of light and that his 
eyes did not follow a moving light. Five eye specialists concurred in that 
his vision was far below normal due to an atrophied condition of the optic 
tract. 

At six months he was taken to the Wichita Child Guidance Center where 
he was administered a battery of tests, viz., The Gesell Schedules, Cattcll 
Infant Scale, Vineland Social Maturity Scale and a number of improvised 

^Received in the Editorial Office on July 10, 1946. 
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tests, According to tile report, illy reacted normally for a 6 months 1 baby 
except in tests requiring vision. 

Billy arrived at his present home when he was nine months of age and 
came to our attention one month later. The foster parents were a minister 
and his wife who had two adopted sons, 3 Jj and 5 years of age. The 
foster parents were intelligent and cooperative, and reliable in reporting data 
on Billy's behavior. Under their guidance Billy was permitted to develop 
for the most part on his own initiative without the benefit of special training. 

We found Billy to be an attractive, strong, and physically healthy baby 
with large blue eyes and blond hair. In quiet periods lie sat rocking forward 
and backward from the buttocks with his eyeballs rolled down. 

Upon presentation of auditory or tactual stimuli he opened the eyes widely 
and rolled the eyeballs upward. When the eyes were open, the eyeballs 
were usually in motion but their movements were not coordinated. They 
moved in different directions and at different speeds. Sometimes one eye 
moved while the other remained fixed. These oculo-motor peculiarities 
and information obtained from the following tests and observations gave 
evidence that Billy was capable of discriminating only very gross brightness 
differences. 

When Billy was sitting with head erect, ci (lash light was directed upon 
his eyes at a distance of six feet. On only one occasion of 18 trials given 
at 15, 18, and 21 months did he make any response to the light. On this 
occasion he sat still momentarily and rubbed his eyes. Plowevcr, there 
was no certainty that he was reacting to the light, since cessation of activity 
nnd rubbing the eyes were frequent occurrences. 

A second test was to confront him with obstacles as he crept about the 
room, Billy followed definite paths in creeping. When his back was 
turned a cardboard box was placed in his path. The assumption was that 
if, upon approaching the box, he stopped or reached for it he was probably 
aware of its presence, There were two sets of boxes, each set consisting of 
three boxes, a black, a white, and a gray. The larger set presented an 
8" x 8" surface to the subject, the smaller set a 4” x 4" surface. Although 
the test was given with the six boxes on three occasions, at 16, 19, and 21 
months, Billy consistently ran into them. 

Our observations disclosed that Billy consistently closed his eyes to direct 
sunlight and had a preferred path in creeping, vis*., toward the south window 
—the main source of light in the living room. However, he failed to reach 
for toys held close to his eyes or to give any other evidence that he was 
aware of their presence, 
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Subject’s Development in Four Fields or Behavior 

At the time this study began the only data bearing on Billy’s develop¬ 
mental status were those received from the Wichita Child Guidance Clinic. 
Our hist records were obtained on two visits to his present home. Since 
Billy was accustomed to strangers, rapport was easily established. The 
data from observations of his behavior on these occasions were supplemented 
by information furnished by the foster mother. Examinations were con¬ 
ducted with the Gesell Developmental Schedules at 15, 18, and 24 months, 
but for the most part the data presented were gathered during regular 
weekly observations. On occasions when he was making rapid progress in 
an activity, semi-weekly observations were made, Some of the tests the 
passing of which depended largely upon visual space perception were tried 
but were later discontinued. 

Table 1 presents the list of tests passed by Billy, the age at which he 
passed each test, and the developmental age norms, The tests in which he 
failed are not shown, 

In administering the tests we adhered to the instructions in all situations 
except those otherwise indicated. We took precautions against developing 
negativistic attitudes by discontinuing situations at the first signs of fatigue 
or disinclination to respond, 

Beginning with the items on motor development, our data showed that 
Billy’s sitting behavior compared favorably with that of seeing children. 
Although he was below the norm for Sitting Unsupported when he arrived 
at his present home, his improvement was so rapid that at one j r ear he was 
able to pass all tests on sitting. In the most difficult of these tests, Pivots 
180°, he was only one month retarded. 

The motor tests in which Billy was most retarded were those relating to 
locomotion and prehension. According to our records of items passed (see 
Tabic 1) and items failed, Billy’s retardation in these tests was as follows: 

Creeping, 4 to 5 months. 

Standing, 4 to more than 9 months, 

Walking, 6 to more than 9 months, 

Prehension, 6 to more than 18 months, 

At the close of this study Billy at 24 months was unable to stand or 
walk independently, throw or kick a ball, or turn the pages of a book. He 
has made no attempts to grasp cubes or pellets tapped loudly into place on 
the table top. In the test, Grasps 2 Cubes in One Hand, the cubes were 
not presented on the tabic top but touched to the back of the hand so that 
they could be prehended by rotating the hand 180°, 
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TABLE 1 


DEYlif.OPMHJJT IN MnTOB, ADAI'TIVi!, LaNHUAUK, ASP I'KRSTINAK-SuCIAI. 

9 Months to 24 Months 

Billy's rtgc in 
mo mlis when 
teat was passed 

Behavior from 

Gcsell 
age norms 
in months 

Motor tlchaviur 

Site alone for I min. 

10 

vA 

Erects self hon* leaning forward 

10 

V/x 

Turns to nick and nuiiUQins linkncc 

10 

9 

Attains prone from sitting 

11 

9 

Attains sitting from prone 

12 

10 

Pivots 180° 

12 

11 

Grasps 2 cubes in one linnii 

13 

13 

At mins creeping position 

n 

10 

Creeps 

17 

11 

Simula: holds on, full weight 

17 

9 

Attains Handing with Ji'$ nssifitnnte 

17 

(0 

Walks: held by one hand 

Hi 

12 

Pulls self to stfinding 

19 

U 

Lowers self to silting lining support 

21 

11 

Cruises, walks using support 

21 

11 

Stairs: walks up on hands nnd feet, not on knees 2-1 

18 

A (Inplivc Behavior 

Bell: slinkes spontaneously 

15 

9 

Holds 2 cubes In one It and 

15 

13 

Language Be/iawr 

Comprehends "jiaincakc 11 

12 

9 

Incipient jargon 

1+ 

13 

Uses jargon 

15 

15 

Vocabulary; 10 words 

18 

18 

Voeabluuy: 20 words 

21 

21 

Speech: 3-word sentence 

24 

24 

Personal-Social Behavior 

Feeding: holds bottle 

10 

8 

Feeds self cracker 

10 

9 

Plays pnlncakc 

12 

12 

Coftpcrules in dressing 

13 

12 

Cooperates In dressing with nrnis 

15 

15 

Releases ball 

15 

15 

Cants objects playfully 

15 

15 

Feeds self, spills, when cup placed in hands 

18 

18 

Lifts cup to month: drinks well, not replace 

21 

21 

Feeds self cereal with spoon when spoon 

dipped for him 

18 

15 

Feeding: handles cup well 

24 

24 

Feeding', inhibits turning spoon 

21 

24 
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Retardation was greatest in the adaptive field of behavior. Billy has con¬ 
sistently failed in all tests of adaptive behavior listed at 15 months and at 
older age levels. At 15 months he was credited with performing two tests 
in adaptive prehension which seeing children succeed in passing before the 
end of, or soon after, the first year. At 24 months he has shown no ability 
in tower building with cubes, putting cubes in a cup, placing blocks in the 
formboard, drawing with a crayon, putting pellets in a bottle, etc. At this 
age seeing children can construct a tower of six to seven cubes. Billy has 
not built a tower of two cubes. His retardation in this field is already 
in excess of nine months. 

Since he failed so completely in tile field of adaptive behavior, Billy was 
tested repeatedly with some of the materials under conditions involving 
changes in procedure. The results obtained under these conditions with 
the book, tower, and round block and formboard appear later in this paper, 

Billy was least retarded in the field of language behavior. His ability 
in the use of jargon and words compared favorably with that of seeing 
children. At 15 months he was using jargon in play situations and had 
command over a few consonants and sjdlable combinations, viz., m , d, ddj 
la, and via. However, his vocalizations were less spontaneous than those of 
seeing children. His first intelligible word was r, down M which was asso¬ 
ciated with a game pl^ed by Billy and his foster mother. At 21 months he 
sang small parts of the hymns, "Ohj Beautiful Savior 1 and rr Jesns Loves 
Ate," The melodics were easily recognized but the words were not well 
articulated. Despite his ability in speech in the presence of people Billy at 
24 months was still employing jargon in playing by himself. 

The language tests which he failed to pass at as late as 24 months were 
actually tests of adaptive behavior. To pass these tests the child must pat, 
name, or point to pictures, carry out directions in disposing of a ball, and 
name certain test objects, viz., knife, pencil, and ball. These tests occur 
at age levels, 15-24 months. Billy also failed in the 24'month test involving 
the use of the pronouns I, me, and you. 

The pattern of development in personal-social behavior was similar to 
that in language behavior. Billy's performances in the personal-social situa¬ 
tions compared quite favorably with those of seeing children except in tests 
of adaptive behavior included in this field. Thus, while Billy exhibited 
ability approaching that of seeing children in simple play, feeding, and 
dressing situations (see Table 1), he evidenced retardation ranging from 
3-9 months in tests involving pulling a toy, carrying a doll, regulation of 
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toilet habits, showing or offering a toy, and communicating wants or needs 
bj’ pointing, pulling, or vocalizing, 

At this point it should be stated that in her training of Hilly, the foster 
mother's attitude was one of helpfulness and encouragement without over- 
indulgence, Her aim was to instil self-confidence rather than daring, to man¬ 
age him in much the same way that she would handle a seeing child, and 
to permit him to gain experience without hurrying him tlirough babyhood. 
As a result, Hilly had no specific training in the personal-social field of be¬ 
havior, except for tile limited practice in self-feeding received once each 
week beginning with the 18th month, 

On these occasions he sat in the high-chair. A teaspoon was put in his 
right hand and a bowl of cerenl placed before him on his table, The palm 
of his left hand was held against the bowl, Through practice of bringing 
toys to his mouth lie Imd n well developed hand-to-mouth response. By 
means of a fidl palmar grasp close to the bowl of the spoon, Hilly in his 
first experience with feeding tools at 18 months exhibited considerable skill 
in guiding the filled spoon into his mouth. Since he made no effort to dip 
the spoon into the cereal upon lowering his hand, the examiner took hold of 
his wrist nnd nided him with a scooping movement. At the close of our 
investigation, despite all encouragement, Hilly Imd made no attempt to fill 
the spoon, All dipping movements had to lie completed by the examiner 
before the spoon was raised to the mouth. 

He was credited with passing three tests involving use of the cup. At 18 
months he held the cup remarkably well when it was placed in lus hands. 
At 21 and 24 months his performances with the cup showed further im¬ 
provement, On these occasions the subject’s hands were brought to the cup 
on the table top. He guided the cup skillfully to his mouth but did not 
replace it on the table top, 

His success in passing the tests, Releases Ball and Casts Objects Playfully, 
was by no means a surprise, since easting objects was one of his favorite 
pastimes. Prclicnded objects, viz,, rattle and hell, which emitted sound by 
shaking them, were retained. All other objects were repeatedly dropped. 
Their value consisted largely in the noise they produced on striking the floor, 

Dbvblopmknt op Locomotion 

Of special interest to the investigators was the lack of spontaneity in 
the subject's movements and a disinclination to initiate movements which 
involved alteration of position or even extension of the arms, His preferred 
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posture throughout the second year was sitting. As late as IS months 
he had made no attempt to acquaint himself with his surroundings cither by 
exploratory movements of the hands or by moving about. His arms were 
generally flexed. Although he was alert to sounds and movements about 
him, when lie was left to his own devices he was content to remain for long 
periods at the place at which he had been placed. He made no effort to 
grasp objects which were noisily put on the table before him. He did not 
exploit them when they were handed to him, except to bring them to the 
mouth. When he was placed on hands and knees, he remained in this 
position or slowly lowered himself to prone. Later, when he ventured to 
creep, he moved slowly and with utmost caution. Despite his ability to 
support his weight in standing, attempts to place him on his feet earlier 
than 15 months usually resulted in failure because of a marked tendency to 
assume the sitting posture. The subject’s disinclination to move about aroused 
curiosity as to when and how locomotion would begin. Because of the com¬ 
plete lack of information concerning this aspect of growth in blind children, 
the development of locomotion in our subject was recorded in same detail, 

The seeing child sits unsupported for a full minute at l l / 2 months, attains 
the creeping position at 10 months, and creeps at 11 months. When the 
present subject at 10 months exhibited good sitting behavior, there was a 
lapse of four months before lie managed to get on hands and knees and an 
additional lapse of two months before he ventured to creep. When he at¬ 
tained the creeping position for the first time during the 14th month by 
raising the body from a prone posture, he remained on hands and knees for 
several minutes, occasionally raising the head and rotating it slowly from 
side to side. Limited creeping was exhibited at the end of the 16th month. 
He crept very slowly forward a few short paces, turned about, and retraced 
his path. 

At 17 months the subject was able to proceed to creeping from both prone 
and sitting postures. When he was placed in the prone position, he first 
braced his palms against the floor so as to elevate the upper part of the body, 
and then pulled his knees up under him. When he was placed sitting, he 
put the palms of his hands on the floor at the sides and somewhat at the 
rear of the buttocks and, using the arms as props, cased himself slowly back¬ 
wards to a supine position, after which he rolled to prone before rising on 
hands and knees, At 20 mouths he discovered a short cut in going from 
sitting to creeping. He leaned forward, placed the palms on the floor to 
support the weight of the upper trunk and head, drew his Legs back beside 
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tlie hips find rose to his knees. Inquiry revealed that until these observations 
began the subject had never been placed in a creeping position. 

At 17 months he began to increase the distance of his creeping excursions, 
At first lie followed the procedure of moving forward and retracing his 
course. His movements were slow and the advancing hand was placed 
cautiously on the floor ahead before he shifted his weight and drew the leg 
forward. However, before the end of the 17th month, he was creeping 
cautiously about the room, feeling his way with his (lead which lie charac¬ 
teristically held face downward. Thus, as he bumped gently into pieces of 
furniture, he absorbed the shock with the top of the head, Contact was at 
first followed by withdrawal. Later, the hand was extended and rubbed 
or brushed over the leg or seat of the object. At 18 months he was 
creeping from one piece of furniture to another and exploring them by hand 
and mouth. Before the end of this month he evidenced knowledge of the 
location of the various pieces of furniture by creeping directly toward them 
and raising the hand to a height appropriate to that of each object when 
he was within reaching distance. 

Up to this time tlm subject had always been put on the floor at about the 
same location in the room- Since he appeared to be familiar with his sur¬ 
roundings from this point, he was placed on hands and knees at varying 
locations in order that we might observe how lie oriented himself with refer¬ 
ence to the room. The examiner held the subject in her arms, turned around 
slowly three or four times, then lowered him to the floor ami stepped quietly 
to one side. At times he was placed facing the wall, and at other times 
facing the center of the room, always beyond arm's length from wall or 
furniture. 

On these occasions the subject first assumed a sitting posture. He then 
extended the arms a little and moved the hands laterally in a small, arc at 
waist level to feel about him. He next pivoted around slowly, renewed 
these seemingly searching movements, and, failing to contact nny article of 
furniture, returned to the creeping position, He crept cautiously for one 
or two slow steps, extended an arm forward, and, if lie failed to contact 
anything in his path, continued this slow progress until he found an object 
which* after moving his hand over it and mouthing it, he apparently recog¬ 
nized. He then took n position with reference to tile object, and gave evi¬ 
dence of awareness of his location by creeping more rapidly and extending 
the arm, on approaching other objects. 

Despite the subject's reluctance to being placed upon his feet, when he 
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was held leaning against the side rails of his crib at 10 months, he demon¬ 
strated his ability to support his weight by remaining in this position for 
four or five seconds, The fact that he was supported from both front and 
rear may account for standing at this early date. In subsequent trials at 
standing, support was given from one direction. At IS months we succeeded 
in getting him to support his weight in standing when he was held at the 
armpits, He sank immediately to sitting when the examiner withdrew her 
hands. At 17 months he was placed standing facing the examiner. When 
she spoke encouragingly to him and gradually withdrew her hands he 
merely leaned forward against her. She also attempted without success 
to elicit stepping movements by holding his hands and pulling him slowly 
forward. When she repeated this procedure at 18 months, he succeeded 
in sliding one foot ahead on the toes and dragging the other forward an 
equal distance. In the first stepping movements the entire weight of the 
body was on the toes, However, with five days of practice, walking with 
support was accomplished with short full-sole steps on alternate feet. Bal¬ 
ancing was precarious. Gripping firmly the examiner's forefingers with 
both hands, he swayed laterally and forward and backward on widely spaced 
feet, At 21 months his ability in balancing had so improved that he walked 
holding on with one hand. His grip on the examiner s finger was relaxed 
and it was evident that he was using this finger more for a guide than a 
support. 

At 19 months he pulled himself to standing. He had been creeping 
before the sofa, occasionally lifting a hand to it, when he came to a stop 
and brushed his right hand back and forth over the seat. Using this arm 
for support, he elevated himself to one knee, and then, bracing himself 
against the sofa, brought the left hand to the cushion and at the same 
time pivoted to the right until his chest was in full contact with the sofa. 
He now braced himself hard against the sofa and drew up the left knee. 
With his head bent forward and both arms extended across the seat he got 
one foot and then the other oil the floor and pulled himself slowing to 
standing. He supported himself by leaning heavily against the sofa. 

At 21 months his standing posture was quite erect, and he began to cruise 
along the sofa. He used a full-sole stance in cruising and balanced himself 
by sliding the hands on the scat of the sofa. At times lie sidestepped his way; 
at other times he cruised with both feet pointed in the direction in which 
he was moving, As late as 24 months when this study ended, the subject 
had never been observed to stand or walk independently. 
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AuDJTfHlY PltRCKPTION 0 Y DIRECTION 

The experiment consisted in localizing n source of sound in n horizontal 
plane in front of the subject. 

'flic source of sound was n small hand ML Hilly had early exhibited a 
marked preference for sound-emitting objects and was especially fond of 
the hand bell. It was believed that ringing the bell within arm’s length 
would elicit reaching movements ami that the directness of these movements 
would be an indication of the nccuracy of localization. Since Hilly’s usual 
reaction to sound was to rotate the head in the direction of the source of 
the sound, the direction in which he faced was also recorded. 

The subject sat on the floor midway of one side of an elbow-high table 
with liis legs extended beneath it. The experimenter sac facing the subject 
from the opposite side of the table. The table top which was painted white 
was 30 inches long, 20 inches wide, and five inches above the floor. With 
the midpoint of the table edge directly under the subject’s nose as the 
center, a scmi-circumfcrcncc, the radius of which was 10 inches, was described 
in black on the table top. Five straight black lines radiating from the mid¬ 
point intersected the scmi-circumfcrcncc at the median plane of the subject’s 
body, and at 30° and 60° right and left of the median plane. The points 
of intersection were used in the presentation of the bell. The lines aided 
the experimenter in following the course of the reaching movements and 
tracing them on paper patterns of the table top. 

The experiment was conducted at intervals of one week from the 15th 
month to the 24th month. Illness resulted in the loss of three sessions. 
Attempts to present the bell once at each of the five points at each session 
were not successful because of Billy’s reluctance to surrender the bell after 
having secured it and later because of waning interest in the bell with in¬ 
creased confidence in creeping. From the 17th month to 20th month he 
frequently showed his disregard for the bell by creeping away before the bell 
could be presented. There was some renewal of interest lor the bell at 
21 months. The number of presentations was therefore first reduced to 
four and then to two. Eventually the bell was presented only at positions 
30° right and 30’ left of the median plane. 

The experiment began with the examiner calling the subject by name. 
When lie was facing directly ahead, the examiner with a few sharp wrist 
movements directed toward and away from the subject rang the bell imme¬ 
diately above the point at which it was to be placed and quickly released it. 
The examiner directed her attention upon the subject's face during the 
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ringing of the bell and then transferred it to the subject's reaching hand, 
the path of which she at once traced on the paper pattern, Billy was 
praised for each reaching effort and permitted to retain the bell for a short 
time whenever he succeeded in grasping it. 

The experiment provided Billy his first experience in reaching for objects 
at a distance which required leaning forward from the buttocks. We do not 
mean to say that up to this time he had had no experience at all in reaching. 
Any activities of the arms which are directed at maintaining balance, handling 
toys, altering one's position or posture, etc., may be regarded as reaching 
movements. Besides, he had had some practice in reaching for the rattle 
sounded at varying points about the head. 

The initial response to the ringing of the bell consisted in rotating the 
head until he faced directly the source of the sound. During this time hand 
movements were temporarily suspended. However, reaching occurred almost 
at once. If he succeeded in grasping the bell, it was immediately inverted, 
brought to the lips and tilted as though it were a cup. Shaking the bell 
slightly and bringing the other hand upon it usually followed. His reach¬ 
ing movements even at the start of the experiment were directed at a point 
immediately above the bell. It was only when the arm was fully extended 
that reaching took on the character of groping. Groping consisted of search¬ 
ing movements in which the hand, as it descended, swept laterally above 
the table top in the vicinity of the bell. However, so well was the hand 
directed that had Billy merely lowered it at the end of its approach he 
would in most instances have contacted the bell. Thus, while the groping 
movements were for the most part superfluous, their use at the time of this 
experiment had already become habitual. Incidentally, the hand was held 
pronated in an anticipatory grasping posture in groping. The fingers were 
semi-flexed and the thumb in opposition. 

Left and right were never confused in localization. One hand was always 
used in reaching, the right hand when the sound was at the right and the 
left hand when the sound was at, the left. 

Table 2 presents data relating to the reaching responses to the bell at 
each of its four positions. The items are self-explanatory with the possible 
exception of the word Sweeps which refers to the lateral deviations of the 
hand in groping for the bell. 

The table fails to show how well directed were the reaching movements. 
In fact one gains the erroneous impression that considerable difficulty was 
experienced in locating the bell. According to the data, the subject missed 
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TABLE 2 

Data Relating to the Reaching Movements in Localizing the Sound of the Bell 
at 4 Positions in the Horizontal Plane in Front of the Subject 


Position 
of bell 

No. presen¬ 
tations 

No, times 
grasps 
bell 

No. times 
reaches 
but fails 
to grasp 

No, times 
fails to 
respond 

No. of 
groping 
sweeps 
before 
grasping 

Scope of 

sweeps 

(inches) 

30‘R 

21 

10 

6 

5 

2 to 4 

4-10 

3Q°L 

21 

B 

6 

a 

2 to 4 

3-12 


7 

2 

0 

5 

1 to 4 

10-24 

60“L 

5 

0 

2 

3 




the bell on 12 of the 30 occasions in which reaching responses occurred at 
the two more frontal positions. However, six of the misses were due to 
under-reaching (failure in depth discrimination) and four to failure to lower 
the hand when it was extended above the bell. There was no reduction 
in the number of sweeps in groping for the bell. Contact with its handle 
usually required two or three sweeps. Because of decreasing interest 
the bell, the sweeps were more carelessly executed and more extensive In 
scope at the end than at the beginning of the experiment, For example, 
the shortest sweeps for both hands occurred at 16 months and the longest 
sweeps at 22 and 23 months. As a result, there was no improvement with 
age in accuracy of groping or in speed of contacting the bell. 

The subject's readiness in initiating the reaching movements, the directness 
of the approach upon the bell, and the well-directed head movements point 
to a fairly accurate perception of the source of sound. 

Auditory Perception of Depth 

Tn this experiment the subject was required to localize a source of sound 
at varying distances in the median plane of the head. The conditions were 
the same ns in the preceding experiment, with the exception that the bell 
Was rung with short lateral wrist movements and, as nearly as possible^ with 
equal force at distances of 5, 10, and 15 inches immediately in front of the 
subject, All three points were within reaching distance. Since adjustments 
of the head raising or lowering it in accordance with the distance of the 
bell—were too indefinite to be informative, ability in depth discrimination was 
determined in terms of the accuracy of the reaching movements. The experi¬ 
ment was tried at 15, 19, and 21 months with the bell rung and placed at 

each of the three points designated above at each session. The results in 
brief were as follows. 
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Distance discrimination was evidenced at the first session. The subject 
reached farther for the bell at the 15-inch distance than at the 10-inch dis¬ 
tance, and farther at the 10-inch distance than at the 5-inch distance. The 
reaching rqovements were more accurate at the 10-inch distance than at either 
of the other distances, although in each instance they ended in groping. There 
was no improvement in depth discrimination. Over-reaching occurred at 
each presentation of the bell at the 5-inch point and under-reaching at the 
three trials at tile 15-inch point. The bell was always grasped at the 10-inch 
distance, knocked down and then grasped at the 5-inch point, and missed 
by 1-3 inches at the 15-inch point 

The results obtained in the above experiments on sound localization are 
in accord with the facts, viz., that right-left discrimination is good, whereas 
depth discrimination is relatively poor. 

TACTUAL-KiNIiSTHETrC LOCALIZATION 

Because of the tender age of the subject, the experimental method com¬ 
monly used with older children and adults, viz., that of requiring the 
subject to place the point of a stylus on the stimulated point of the skin, 
could not be employed. The localizing responses consisted in bringing the 
fingers of the localizing band to rub the stimulated area- The responses 
were elicited by tickling with a small feather at predetermined points on 
the skin and by applying gentle pressure at various points on the arms and 
legs. Although the subject’s localizing ability could be only roughly de¬ 
termined by this procedure, no other method suggested itself. 

In the tickling experiment the tip of the feather was drawn lightly over 
the skin with a circular motion. The diameter of the area covered did not 
exceed 2 cm. The points stimulated were the lobes of the ears, the tip of the 
nose, and the dorsal surfaces of the wrists, elbows, and knees. Localizing 
responses to pressure were obtained at the wrists, elbows, sJioluders, ankles, 
and knees, A rubber band encircling the limb at each of these points served 
as the stimulus for pressure. Rubber bands of the same thickness but of 
varying lengths were used. By selecting a band appropriate in length to 
the girth of the limb at each of the above points, pressure was approximately 
uniform for all points. The experimenter talked playfully with the subject 
as she slipped the band over the arm or leg and gently released it into posi¬ 
tion. These experiments were conducted at 17, 19, 21, and 24 months. 

Appropriate responses to the location of the tickling and pressure stimuli 
occurred at the beginning of the experiments. In the tickling experiment the 
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right hand was used in localizing stimulated points on the left side of the 
body and the left hand in localizing stimulated points on the right side. 
The stimulated aiea was in each instance covered and rubbed. The tips of 
the four fingers were used in the operation; hence to tiic extent that at 
least one of the fingers contacted the area, localization was accurate for each 
point, The area covered in rubbing was as large at 24 months as at 17 
months. This finding is in accord with those obtained with young children 
by Dunford (3), Renshaw (7) and Renshaw in cooperation with other 
investigators (8 ( 9). 

The subject also used the appropriate hand in locating the rubber bands, 
They were more readily located on the arms than on the legs, more readily 
located at the wrists and elbows than at the shoulders and knees, and much 
more readily located at the knees than at the ankles. Contact with a band 
was always followed by attempts at its removal. By means of scratching 
movements he succeeded in curling 2 or 3 fingers under the band. He 
experienced no particular difficulty in removing the bands from the arms 
but had no success in removing them from the legs. 

Results Obtafned with Improvised Tests and Tests with 

Modified Procedures 

Many of the materials vised in testing seeing children possessed little or 
no stimulation value for our subject. This was particularly true of objects 
of prehension. It was evident that unless we obtained activity with these 
or similar materials, we should be unable to render a just appraisal of his 
ability in certain aspects of motor and adaptive behavior, Furthermore, it 
was by means of this activity that we hope to gain information concerning 
the way in which the subject achieved perception of tridimensional space. In 
some of the following test situations the examiner sought to acquaint him 
with the use of the materials and to promote activity by appropriate manipula¬ 
tion of the subject’s hands, even to the extent of carrying out the required 
activity. 

Goosey Gander Book . The examiner tapped the book sharply against the 
table top before placing it before the subject. After a short pause he cau¬ 
tiously extended his hands and placed them on the book. If he chanced to 
contact its edge, he sometimes raised the cover slightly but never turned the 
pages, The examiner then turned the pages with the subject’s hand, but the 
activity ceased as soon as the examiner withdrew her aid. Despite continued 
use of this procedure from 15 months on, Billy has not turned the pages. 
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The Two-Cube Tower. This test also appears at 15 months in the 
Gesell Schedules, The examiner noisily built the tower within easy reach, 
then placed the palm of the subject’s right hand twice against the two 
cubes, and on the latter occasion left the top cube in the subject's hand. 
The response to this procedure was either dropping the cube or bringing 
it to the mouth. The examiner therefore repeated the procedure and, in 
addition, after the top cube had been removed, guided the subject’s hand so 
as to replace It on the other cube, When the top cube was now restored 
to his hand, no attempt was made to build the tower. This complete pro¬ 
cedure was frequently repeated during the course of study without success, 

Round Block and Three-Hole Formboard. The round block was first 
put in the subject’s hands* The examiner then took the subject's right 
hand, gently moved the palm around the block a few times, after which 
thp block was removed. The examiner next held the formboard before 
the subject, had him grasp it with the left hand, and then moved the right 
hand around the round hole. The round block was now replaced in the 
subject’s right hand, while the examiner and the subject with his left hand 
held the formboard. Despite repeated trials with this procedure, the block 
was never brought into relation with the formboard. The procedure was 
also tried without success when the formboard was lying on the table top and 
the examiner guided the right hand and block into the hole. 

Round Block and Hoop. Since the subject showed a preference for ma¬ 
terials which could be easily manipulated, an embroidery hoop was substi¬ 
tuted for the formboard. The hoop, inside diameter 3J4 inches, was easily 
large enough to contain the round block. The examiner presented the block 
and the hoop singly and moved the subject’s hands about the objects. The 
objects were then presented together, the block to the right hand and the 
hoop to the left hand. 

The result was that the subject sat still so long as he held both objects. 
They were never brought close together. The block was usually released 
quickly, and the hoop retained but a short time. Taking the subject’s hands 
and going through the appropriate activity, viz,, repeatedly bringing the 
block into position within the ring, failed to bring a repetition of the activity 
when the hands were released. There was no evidence that the subject 
perceived the similarity in form of the two objects. 

Tak-d-Part Dally. The dolly consisted of three parts; a round head, a 
larger round trunk, and a flat wooden base at the center of which was erected 
a tall peg. Holes of larger diameter than that of the peg extended from top 
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to bottom through both trunk and head to permit slipping these parts 
in turn on to the peg so as to complete the dolly, The problem was to 
combine the parts. 

Despite our efforts directed at showing him how to complete the dolly, 
viz., moving his palms over it and its parts separately, indicating the holes 
and peg, and using his hands to combine the parts, no two parts were ever 
brought close together. The fact that on presentation of the complete dolly 
it fell apart as he manipulated it, apparently carried no significance. He 
retained briefly the part remaining in his hands mid ignored the fallen 
parts- 

Rattle vul Taper. When a paper, S/ 2 x 51 inches, was crumpled about 
the chamber of a small rattle and handed to the subject, he shook the wrapped 
rattle first with one hand and then with the other until the paper fell off. 
When the rattle was wrapped in paper and tied with a string, he repeated 
the above performance. When this activity failed to remove the paper, lie 
held the wrapped rattle with both hands, scratched at the paper until he 
curled the fingers under the string, and managed to pull it off, The paper 
was then removed by shaking. Although this situation was reinstated several 
times during the last weeks of our stud}', lie never held the rattle with one 
hand and removed the paper with the other, 

* Discussion 

The subject’s performances in the developmental schedules and in the 
other test situations employed in this stud}' revealed a general retardation 
in development. The retardation was greatest in the motor and adaptive 
fields of behavior and least in language. 

Out data indicate that his retardation as a whole was due to inadequate 
space perception. Although information concerning the development of 
space perception in the young blind child is lacking, the literature indicates 
that the notions of space of blind adults differ from those of seeing persons. 
According to reports (5, p. 205; 10, p_, 331) they depend more upon audi¬ 
tion than upon the sense of touch for their ideas of space. Research shows 
that congenitally blind individuals upon recovery of sight lack stereoscopic 
vision (1,6) and make unsuccessful attempts to reach for objects (2). A 
survey of the tests to which the subject failed to respond or in which his 
performances were notably poor showed that these tests involved the use of 
movements the appropriate execution of which depended upon appreciation 
of space beyond the body. The fact that most of these tests are concerned 
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with motor and adaptive behavior accounts for the subject's marked retarda¬ 
tion in these fields, 

Motor and adaptive forms of behavior are for the most part concerned 
with outgoing activities, viz., various forms of prehension and locomotian. 
Prehension and locomotion call for relatively accurate perception of spatial 
facts and movements of precision. Of all the senses* vision furnishes the 
most exact and complete appreciation of space and the most objective and 
accurate directive cues for outgoing activities. The individual who is de¬ 
prived of vision at birth is forced to depend upon the less definite tactual, 
kinesthetic, and auditory impressions for his notions of space. As a result, 
his perception of spatial facts, such as location, extent, and distance will be 
less definite than that of seeing children. Because hearing is his most im- 
portant distance sense, his outgoing movements will probably be initiated in 
response to auditory stimulation. However, since hearing is a very subjective 
sense and auditory space perception is notably poor* except for right-left 
discrimination, such movements will be late in appearing and less well 
directed and less confidently executed than those of seeing children. 

Since movements are an important factor in the development of space per¬ 
ception, their late appearance will further handicap him in perceiving the 
spatial relationships of his environment. With the above conditions in mind 
the marked retardation exhibited by our subject in all activities involving 
prehension and locomotion is not surprising. 

In this connection one may well be asked to account for the subject’s 
well directed reaching movements in response to the auditory presentation 
of the bell, In answer to this question it can be stated that localization 
of the bell necessitated only right-left discrimination and that the subject 
had already had four months’ practice in reaching for a rattle presented 
informally at varying positions in the horizontal plane of die cars. 

With reference to locomotion it can be said that the subject’s marked 
retardation in standing and walking indicates that vision plays an impor¬ 
tant role in upright postures. According to the data, our subject was 
only 1-2 months retarded in sitting but was unable to stand or walk inde¬ 
pendently at 24 months. Developmentally, sitting, standing, and walking 
represent progressive stages in locomotion. In the development of these 
activities the seeing child makes appropriate motor responses to visual, kines¬ 
thetic, and tactual cues. Standing and walking, very precarious postures for 
the young child, develop later than sitting because they require a higher 
degree of inter-sensory-motor coordination. Visual cues serve as the directive 
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ngents in locomotion, and as such, they aid in maintaining bodily equilibrium. 
In the development of locomotion from sitting to standing and walking, as 
the height is greatly increased and the area of the supporting base corre¬ 
spondingly reduced, visual cues become increasingly important for equilibra¬ 
tion. Thus it is cleat that blindness is a greater handicap to upright than 
to sitting postures, 

When we compare the behavior of our subject with that of seeing children 
wc begin to realize the significance of vision in the initiation and develop¬ 
ment of outgoing activities leading to prehension, locomotion and apprecia¬ 
tion of space. To the seeing infant visual localization of an object is the 
first step in gaining possession of it. The object is first prebended by the 
eyes and later by the hands. Visual localization develops rapidly during the 
first two months of life, and active reaching movements in response to visual 
localization of objects occur as early as the third month and arc so well 
directed at 6 months that grasping an object at a distance of 6 inches is a 
normal occurrence. Visual and manual exploration of objects begins at 
about 7 months and there is some evidence of form perception before the 
end of the. first year* Visual stimulation from objects, persons, and their 
movements also serves as an incentive for locomotion. At one year the 
child creeps about the room or walks holding on to tile furniture, During 
these excursions he frequently stops to examine objects with eye and hand. 
At 15 months he walks independently and his excursions soon cover the 
house. He is rapidly acquiring definite notions concerning space. In ex¬ 
ploring and exploiting objects, and in moving from place to place, the visual, 
tactual, and kinesthetic senses are stimulated together, and collectively they 
furnish data for the perception of many spatial facts, such as location, extent, 
distance and form of objects. 

In contrast to the positive and aggressive attitude of seeing children to- 
ward their environment is the lack of initiative and spontaneity in our sub* 
ject*s movements. • 

Audition played the leading role in acquainting the subject with his sur¬ 
roundings. His behavior at the start of this investigation clearly indicated 
that the cars were his primary exploring tools. Before and after he was 
able to creep, as he- sat quietly on the floor for long periods, his attitude 
was one of constantly listening. At the least abrupt sound the restless eye 
movements came to a stop as he raised and turned the head to bring both 
ears to bear upon the source. He was unusually alert to the sound of 
distant voices, approaching footsteps, and the opening of doors. He followed 
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approaching and disappearing sounds with smoothly executed head move¬ 
ments. In the experiment with the bell, slight corrective adjustments of 
the head following rotation appeared to indicate that localization of sound 
was achieved by the process of balancing the intensities at the two ears. 

His first acquisitive outgoing movements occurred at 11 months in re¬ 
sponse to a sound-producing object, the rattle, presented within easy reach 
at car level, In addition to rotating the head to the sound, he began to 
reach for the rattle by sweeping the slightly extended arm right and left 
in the general direction he was facing, At first the rattle was so held as 
to insure success in reaching. Later, it was held farther away and at vary¬ 
ing points about the head. At IS months when the bell was introduced his 
groping movements were more confined, and resorted to only when the arm 
was fully extended. His other outgoing activities, creeping at 16 months 
and standing with support at 17 months, were also initiated in response to 
auditory stimulation, viz., vocal urging by mother and examiner. 

There is another point to be considered in accounting for the subject’s 
retardation in development. Our investigation finds the subject employing 
tactual and kinesthetic impressions in constructing his notion of space as 
it pertains to the parts of the body, then depending largely upon auditory 
and kinesthetic impressions in developing his notion of space beyond the 
body, and apparently experiencing difficulty in relating the two notions. It 
Will be recalled that in the tickling experiment the subject employed tactual 
and kinesthetic impressions with considerable success in locating the stimulated 
points on the skin, yet he failed to make effective use of such impressions 
in acquainting himself with the spatial aspects of his surroundings. Now 
movements, such as reaching, handling of objects, locomotion, etc., are essen¬ 
tial to an appreciation of spatial facts. In our subject, as we stated above, 
these movements occurred in response to auditory stimulation. In turning 
his head to sounds, in reaching for the rattle and bell, and in shaking them, 
auditory and kinesthetic impressions were being combined to give him his 
notions of distance and direction. Tactual cues were involved only inci¬ 
dentally in grasping and holding. Neither tactual nor kinesthetic impres¬ 
sions were employed in gaining detailed information of these objects. There 
was no poking, rubbing, fingering or transferring from hand to hand, of 
the bell or of other objects placed in his hand. 

In view of the interest value of these objects for seeing children of his 
age, and their performances in similar situations, it would appear that 
tactual and kinesthetic impressions alone do not possess sufficient stimulation 
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value to elicit mnnipulntory Activity, and that much ol the value of touch 
as an informative sense in early childhood is due to its association with 
vision. Active exploration began with large objects as an orienting necessity, 
As late as 16 months lie made no attempt to move from a sitting position 
or to extend his arms to feel about him. At 18 months, as he crept about the 
room, contact with objects was followed by withdrawal and change of direc¬ 
tion. As the scope of his excursions increased and contacts became numerous, 
lie began to explore the objects with hands and mouth. At 19 months 
awareness of the location of the various pieces of furniture was evidenced by 
differential anticipatory reaching movements on approaching the objects, 

At the. time this investigation was brought to a close there was still no 
active exploration of prehended objects, such as one finds in seeing children 
under one year of age. Test materials placed in his hands were soon re¬ 
leased. Their value to the subject consisted in the noise they produced 
when they struck the floor, He anticipated the sound by turning the head 
to listen, Not only did he fail to explore objects, but he was unable to con¬ 
cern himself with more than one object at a time. Two objects, similar or 
dissimilar in form, when held in the hands, were never brought into relation; 
and the two hands never cooperated in activities involving more than one 
object, However, despite the lack of exploratory and cooperative activities, 
recognition of objects and form perception were undoubtedly present to some 
degree. The spoon and cup apparently were recognized as such and were 
also fairly well managed when they were favorably presented, 

All in all, our findings appear to indicate that space perception in our 
subject was not a single united experience. Space perception i$ a unifying 
process, viz., the combing of various sensory impressions into spatial units 
or patterns. The unifying process is accomplished primarily through vision 
and touch, since it is in these senses that the impressions are spread out 
spatially in an ordered arrangement in correspondence with their external 
stimuli. However, visual impressions arc the more precise, and the visual 
field of space is more objective mid homogeneous than that of touch. Thus 
it is not surprising to find in our subject, who deprived of vision at birth 
'fe now only beginning to utilize the less definite tactual impressions, a less 
accurate and less complete appreciation of space than that exhibited by seeing 
children. By the same token, it is not surprising to find our subject's 
development retarded in activities involving outgoing movements. 
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Summary 

Study of a blind boy during the second year of life by means of a battery 
of tests and experiments revealed a general retardation in his development. 
His retardation was greatest in motor and adaptive forms of behavior which 
involved adjustments to his physical environment and least in language, 
The discussion of our findings presents reasons why we believe his retardation 
was for the most part due to inadequate perception of space. 
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CONSTANCY OF IQ IN MENTAL DEFECTIVES* 

Liucohi State School and Colony, and the Department of Public Welfare of the 

State of Illinois 


William Sloan and Harry H. Harman 


A. Introduction 

This study is an attempt to verify previous studies concerning the hypothe¬ 
sis that the IQ of mental defectives decreases as the subjects grow older. 
It has been found, generally, that children whose IQ's are high at an early 
age tend to get higher IQ’s as they grow older; and conversely, those whose 
IQ *s are low at an early age, tend to get lower IQ's. 

The consensus of all these studies seems to be toward the proposition that 
the rate of mental growth is not the same for children with varying levels 
of mental capacity, It is probable also that if normal children have a 
leveling off in the rate of mental growth at about the age of 13, then the 
same leveling off may occur earlier for children of subnormal intelligence, 
because they are reaching the maximum of their mental ability at an earlier 
chronological age. This same hypothesis may serve to explain why children 
of supernormal intelligence continue to gain after normal children have 
reached their peak of maturation. If it is true that subnormal children gain 
proportionately less in mental development at an earlier age than normal 
children, then it may be incorrect to apply to them the same growth curve 
formula which is applied to normal children. 

As pointed out by Stoddard and Wellman: 

Numerous studies in the literature have indicated the tendency for 
institutionalized feebleminded to decrease in IQ, Kuhlmann, whose 
study in 1921 deserves mention because of Its comprehensiveness, reports 
an average yearly decrease of 2,19 points for morons, 1.04 for imbeciles, 
and .37 for id iota. Hilden found a decrease over one year of 7.S 
points. Davenport and Minogue report about a two-point yearly 
loss for a group of approximately 70 boys retested annually for six 
years (3), 

On tile other hand, Poull (2) reports that 126 defectives tested and 
retested on the Stanford-Binct at intervals of six months to three years and 
whose ages on the first test ranged from four to 28 years, with an IQ range 

♦Received in the Editorial Office on August 11, 1946, 
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of from 20 to 90, showed an average increment oil the second test of 1.28 
points. She reported that the range in the middle 50 per cent of the group 
changed from minus 3<3 to plus 4,8 points, 

B. Description of Sample 

The information used in this study was obtained from the files’in the 
Psychological Department of the Lincoln State School and Colony at Lin¬ 
coln, Illinois. The data were collected in the spring of 1943 and only those 
individuals who were patients in the institution at that time were included in 
the study. From the cjit(1 files there were extracted the name, C/4's in the first, 
second, and any succeeding tests, and the corresponding IQ 's for each patient. 
All patients who had had two or more tests were included in the study, with 
the following exceptions, {a) Any case in which one or more of the tests 
had been given before 1920, It was felt that examination with the Stan- 
ford-Binet, prior to this date, may have had some questionable validity 
because of the short number of j'cars of experience with the test. (b) Those 
* cases in which the JQ had been obtained by the use of a test other than 
one of the revisions of the Binet test, (c) Those eases in which the CA 
on the test was Jess than three years, ( d ) All eases in which the JQ was 

100 or more. 

All tests were administered by the psychologists of the Lincoln State School 
and Colony, who had to possess certain minimum qualifications in order to 
obtain such position. There still may be some differences in testing which 
may produce changes, because of the different examiners over the years. On 
the other hand, it must be pointed out that in many instances the same 
individual gave both tests, and that in not any case was the examiner aware 
of the use to which the data are being put at the present time. It is true, of 
course, that with such large numbers as are included in this study the factor 
of difference in examiners may be thought of as a variable which should 
produce no consistent bias, 

Because of the relative unreliability of the results obtained from patients 
who test with mental age under three years, it was decided to distinguish 
these cases from the remainder, but still to retain them in the total study so 
that any special work on low-grade patients would not be lost mid so that 
the total sample would not be reduced too greatly, All [Q f s obtained prior 
to 1938 were corrected so that in all cases the divisor in the formula for 
the IQ's was 15 years for adults. 

There were 1,446 patients whose records were used in this study, All 
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of these had had at least two tests, some had as many as eight. Each pair 
of successive tests for an individual patient was taken to represent a “case, 0 
in the sense that it represents a period of time in which his IQ may have 
changed. For example, if an individual had three tests, he would contribute 
two cases to the study, viz., a comparison of the first and second tests, and 
a comparison of the second and third tests. A comparison of the first and 
third tests would not be included as an independent case because such a com¬ 
parison would be related to the two cases included. The total number of 
pairs of successive tests (cases) was 2,267. 

C. Analysis and Findings 

The distributions of patients and cases are shown in Table 1. The first 
striking observation is that precisely twice as many patients lost in IQ as 
those who gained. When additional retests arc considered, it is found that 
711, or 31 per cent of the 2,267 cases had an increase in lQ t while 1,375 or 

TABLE 1 

Number of Cases, Showing Direction of Change in IQ 

Total coses Increase in IQ Decrease in IQ 

Cases M F T M FT M F T 


All cases 


Unique patients 

739 

709 

1,446 

206 

237 

443 

478 

404 

832 

Only one retest 

463 

465 

928 

117 

143 

260 

307 

272 

579 

First retest 

275 

243 

518 

89 

94 

183 

171 

132 

303 

Additional retests 

431 

390 

821 

131 

137 

268 

272 

219 

491 

Total cases 

1,169 

1,093 

2,267 

337 

374 

711 

750 

623 

1,373 

Per cent of total 

100 

100 

100 

29 

34 

31 

64 

57 

61 



Cases with MA <3 

only 





Unique patients 

125 

131 

256 

26 

39 

65 

92 

80 

172 

Only one retest 

64 

95 

159 

9 

27 

36 

52 

60 

112 

First retest 

61 

36 

97 

17 

12 

29 

40 

20 

60 

Additional retests 

69 

33 

101 

25 

12 

37 

40 

18 

58 

Totnl cases 

193 

164 

I 


mm 

102 

132 

98 

230 

Per cent of total 



mm 


iKzfl 

29 

68 

60 

64 


61 per cent, of the cases had a decrease in 70. The remaining 8 per cent 
represents those cases for whom no change in IQ was found. Of the total 
. cases, 357 or 16 per cent, were those with MA less than three years., In 
this selected group the relative proportion of cases which show a decrease in 
IQ was slightly greater than for the entire sample. 
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An indication of the total number of cases obtained from the varying 
number of tests taken by the patients is presented in Table 2. Of the 1,446 
patients, 928 or 64 per cent had only two tests, and 324 or 23 per cent 
had three tests each*, and the remaining 13 pec cent of the patients had 
from four to eight tests each, decreasing in number as the number of tests 


increased. 


TABLE 2 



Number of Tests 

Taken dy Each Patient 



Number 

tests 

Number of patients 

M F T 

RcbuIujU number of eases 
M F T 

2 

463 

465 

928 

463 

465 

928 

3 

177 

147 

324 

354 

294 

648 

4 

62 

64 

126 

186 

192 

378 

5 

21 

21 

•42 

84 

84 

16S 

6 

9 

5 

14 

45 

25 

70 

7 

5 

4 

9 

30 

24 

54 

8 

1 

2 

3 

7 

14 

21 

Total 

738 

708 

1,446 

1,169 

1,098 

2,267 


In discussing the concepts of age and IQ the problem arose as to -whether 
to consider the age and the IQ at the time of the first test, at the time of 
the last test, or at some intermediate point. In attempting to solve this 
problem three measures of age were evolved, namely; (a) initial QA, the age 
at the time of the first test; (b) terminal GA j the age at the time of the 
last test; and (c) mid CA, the age halfway between the initial and terminal 
GA' s, regardless of the number of tests involved. The same device was 
used in describing IQ's . 

Data on chronological age (initial, mid, and terminal) are presented in 
Table 3. From this, it is evident that the median span of time between 
the first and the last test in the whole group was 5.5 years. The arithmetic 
mean for each of these measures of age is consistently about two and one-half 
years greater than the respective median. This positive skewness is to 
be expected from the nature of the sample, which includes eases selected 
with a minimum age of three years and an unlimited maximum age. The 
standard deviation is IQ years at the initial age, and increases slightly at 
mid-age, and again in the cases of the terminal age. However, the relative 
variation is really less at the terminal age than for the other two age 
distributions. 

In reporting data on IQ the scheme of initial, mid, and terminal measures 
was used. For each of these measures the derived statistics arc given in 
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TABLE 3 

Simple Characteristics of Chronological Ages of Patients 
(A ll ages in years) 


Statistic 

Initial CA 
M F 

r 

Mid -CA 
M F 

T 

Terminal CA 

M F T 

Total patients 

738 

70B 

1,446 

733 

703 

1,446 

73B 

708 

1,446 

Range 


3-60-J- 



3-60-4- 



3-60+ 


Mean 

14.2 

15*5 

14.8 

17.3 

18.4 

17.8 

20,4 

21.2 

20.8 

Median 

11.3 

13.2 

12-1 

14.4 

15.9 

15.0 

17,3 

18,0 

17.6 

Skewness 

0.82 

0.74 

0.S1 

0.78 

0.7S 

0.81 

0,78 

0.92 

0.85 

Standard 










Deviation 

10.6 

9.3 

10.0 

11.1 

9.6 

10,4 

12,0 

10.4 

11.3 

Probable Error 

7.1 

6.3 

6.7 

7.5 

6.5 

7.0 

8.1 

7.0 

7.6 

Coefficient of 










Variation 

74,6 

60.0 

67.6 

64.2 

52.2 

58.4 

58.8 

49,1 

54.3 




TABLE 4 







Simple Characteristics of IQ of 

Patients 





Initial IQ 



M id-JQ 

Terminal IQ 

Statistic 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

M 

F 

T 

Total patients 

738 

708 

1,446 

738 

708 

1,446 

738 

708 

1,446 

Range 

1-95 

1-90 

1-95 

1-95 

1-85 

1-95 

1-99 

1-90 

1-99 

Menn 

51.6 

48.4 

50.0 

49.2 

46.6 

47,9 

46.9 

45.0 

46,0 

Median 

S3.3 

50.6 

51.9 

51.0 

48.9 

49,9 

47.8 

47.0 

47,4 

Skewness 

—0,32 

—0.40 

—0,35 

—0.34 

—0.43 

—0.38 

—0.16 

—0.36 

—0,25 

Stnndnrd 










Deviation 

15.7 

16.5 

( 6.2 

15.8 

16.0 

1£.0 

16.fi 

16.5 

16.7 

Probable Error 

10.6 

11.1 

10,9 

10.7 

10,8 

10.8 

11.3 

11.1 

11.3 

Coefficient of 










Variation 

30.4 

34.1 

32.4 

32.1 

34.3 

13.4 

35.8 

36.7 

36,3 


Table 4. The IQ *s of the patients range from I to 99. The upper limit 
was set arbitrarily as described above. 

The mean initial IQ for the sample was 50; the mean mid -/Q was 48; 
and the mean terminal IQ was 46. The respective medians were 51.9, 49.9, 
and 47.4. At each stage of measuring IQ a slight negative skewness is evi¬ 
dent. The amount of dispersion for each measure of IQj given by the 
standard deviation, is consistently between 16 and 16,7. Although the SD 
of IQ is greater than that for CA, these should not be compared directly; 
for the relative variation in IQ is half of that in age (indicated by the coefli- 
cents of variation). 

The data on time intervals between successive testings are presented in 
Tabic 5. The time intervals were put in classes of six months, except 
that all retests which occurred after 12 years were grouped. The bulk 
of the retests were given within four years, but in a few instances the time 
between the original test and the retest was as much as 20 years. 
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TABLE 5 

SIMPLE CHARACTERISTICS OF TlMO INTERVALS BETWEEN SUCCESSIVE TESTINGS 


Statistic 

Male 

Female 


Total 

Total cases 

1,169 

1,098 


2,267 

Range 

1 month to over 

12 yenrs 

Mean 

4 yrs. 0 mag. 

3 yrs, 8 

inos, 

3 yrs. 10 mos. 

Median 

2 yrs, 10 mos, 

2 yrs, I'A 

rnos, 

Z yrs. 8 rnos. 

Skewness 

l.Oi 

1,02 


1.04 

Standard Deviation 

3 yrs. 5 mo$. 

3 yrs. 4 

mos. 

3 yrs. 4 mos. 

ProUabld Error 

2 yrs. 3 mos. 

2 yrs. 3 

mr>8. 

2 yrs. 3 mos. 

Coefficient of Variation 

84.4 

89,0 


86.7 


In the summary by Anderson (l) he has indicated that a number of 
investigators have commented on the decrease in the correlations of succes¬ 
sive measures with an initial measure. Summarising the studies by Honzik 
and Bay ley on normal children, he reports a striking decrease in correlations 
as we move away from initial status, and an equally striking increase as wc 
move toward terminal status, We were interested in seeing whether our 
data Would show the same trend as found by Hon/.ik and Bay Icy. However, 
instead of having a fixed sample tested at fixed intervals, our data consisted 
of varying numbers having several testings. Therefore, we correlated the 
IQ on initial testing and second testing for the closest relationship, and the 
IQ on the initial testing and terminal testing for the greatest span. 

These correlations were .912 and .864, respectively, Since tivo'thlrds of 
the patients had only two testings, the latter correlation must perforce have 
been very high. We would expect that had there truly been a greater lapse 
of time, the latter correlation Would have dropped more, Selecting out 
the 518 patients who had taken more than two tests, and correlating their 
initial and terminal IQ } s, the result was .761, These results arc in sub¬ 
stantial agreement with those found by previous investigators. In general, 
then, for our population we may state that the greater the interval between 
testings, the greater will be the loss in the reliability coefficient of the test. 

Comparing the reliability coefficient with those obtained by McNcmar, 
We found that the latter reports reliabilities ranging from .80 to .99 for 
the data on the 1937 Revision of the Binet, In general, the reliability 
is about ,90. Our reliabilities range from ,76 to .91. Since the standardiza¬ 
tion population was relatively normal the decrease In correlation for our 
group may be explained, in part, by the fact that >vc have a population whose 
IQ is relatively less constant. 

The correlation between the initial IQ and the difference in IQ between 
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first and last tests for the 1,446 patients was obtained next. This was done 
in order to determine whether or not there is a relationship between the 
various IQ levels and the amount of change in IQ, This coefficient was 
—.19 and was not significant. Apparently as we go up or down in the IQ 
scale, in this sample, the degree of fluctuation of differences in IQ varies 
independently. While this correlation is not significant, the fact that it is 
in the negative direction would lend evidence to the hypothesis that loss 
in IQ would increase as we go down in the mental scale. It may be stated 
in another way. Normal, children lose none, morons some, imbeciles still 
more, and idiots most. This would be the logical order. While our data 
only suggest such an order, there is no support for Kuhlmann’s findings 
indicating a reverse order. 

As the next step in the analysis of the 2,267 cases, a distribution was 
made of the differences in IQ's. The classes of the frequency distribution 
include three IQ points, and the range of differences in IQ goes from a gain 
of 28 points to a loss of 40 points. It is apparent that the distribution 
roughly approximates a normal curve, with the hump (or mode) occurring 
on the negative side. 

Precise statistics based on these distributions are set forth in Tabic 6. 
For all cases the mean difference was a drop of 2.6 points, while the median 
was a loss of 2.2 points. The average loss in IQ was 0.4 points greater 
for the group of cases with mental age less than three years. 

In addition to summary statistics for the entire distribution of differences 
in IQ there are presented in Table 6, separate statistics for the positive 
and negative sections of the range. Out of the total of 2,267 cases, there 
were 183 for whom the IQ was identical on one test and the retest; 711 
showed some gain on the retest; while 1,373 showed a loss upon retesting. 
For those who gained in IQ the mean was 4.7 points and the median was 
3.8 points. Tlie average loss in IQ for all those with negative differences 
was even greater. The mean loss was 6.7 points and the median loss was 
5,5 points for the 1,373 cases whose IQ's were reduced upon retesting. 

The distribution of variation in IQ, regardless of algebraic sign, also was 
considered (but the data are not shown in Table 6). The 2,267 cases were 
grouped in intervals of three points difference in IQ (gain or loss). The 
distribution presents wimt might be described roughly as a reverse /-shaped 
curve, with the big hump at a difference of three IQ points and a very 
gradual and steady decline out to a difference of 39 points. The mean 
variation in IQ was 5.4 points and the median was 4.3 points. 
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D. Summary 

From the simple statistics presented there is a clear indication that mental 
defectives do not maintain a constant IQ, but tend to decrease in mental 
level as they grow older. There were almost twice as many cases that lost 
in IQ as those which gained, and the variation was relatively greater for 
the group which decreased in IQ, The mean loss was 2.6 points; 31 per 
cent had a gain in IQ while 61 per cent showed a loss. Reliability coeffi¬ 
cients show n tendency to decrease with increase of interval between testings. 
Changes in IQ are not related definitely to level of intelligence within the 
group, but the average loss in IQ may be assumed as representative for the 
entire group of institutionalized mental defectives. 

E. Conclusions 

This study is in agreement with previous studies which indicate that 
the IQ's of mental defectives tend to decrease. As all of the subjects in 
this study were institutionalized defectives, no conclusion can be based upon 
the effect of institutionalization, since there Was no control group. The 
loss in IQ may be attributable to other factors, It is suggested that the 
variation in the growth curve for defectives may be a factor which is opera¬ 
tive. Further studies showing the relationship between change in IQ and 
age at time of change, are desirable. Correlation between stability of IQ and 
length of institutionalization also is necessary. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF A CASE OF 

LEAD POISONING* 

Division of Psychiatry, Department of Medicine, University of Chicago 


Anna S. Elonen and Mary A. Onken 1 


One of the cases of lead encephalopathy reported by Haver/icld, I3ucy, 
and Elonen (2) in 1940 was that of a boy whose fraternal twin had not 
suffered from the disease. Although the boys are not identical twins, it was 
felt that the situation provided some degree of control for observation of 
the effects of lead poisoning associated with an encephalopathy. The case 
was accordingly followed, and the present report reviews briefly physio¬ 
logical, neurological, and psychological findings to the present time. 

The history at that time revealed that the patient Roy and his fraternal 
twin Ray had both eaten painted plaster. The mother had administered 
castor oil which had been retained by Ray but vomited by the patient, Roy. 
Ray recovered but Roy was finally hospitalized after a six weeks' period of 
illness ending in a clonic convulsion. 

At the time of admission, at the age of two years, the patient’s head was 
enlarged and there was dilatation of the superficial scalp veins. Macewen's 
sign was present and there was papilledema of 2-2J-4 diopters. Pupils were 
equally dilated and reacted slowly to light through a small Tange. Nystag¬ 
mus was absent, conjugate movements of the eyes were not restricted and 
the remaining cranial nerves were normal. Abdominal reflexes were absent. 
Sensation and muscular strength and coordination were not impaired. The , 
child had some difficulty in maintaining his balance on walking and sitting. 
After the operation (a suboccipital decompression) had been performed, the 
papilledema gradually subsided and cerebrospinal fluid pressure returned to 
normal. His optic discs remained possibly paler than those of his twin brother 
but visual acuity has been excellent. On February 28, 1946, the patient was 
again seen by Dr. Paul C. Bucy. The boy was then 13 years of age and pro¬ 
gressing well. The suboccipital wound was well healed and the decompression 
was flat and filled in with bone. The patient's speech was normal and 

* Received in the Editorial Office on September 12, 1946, 

The writers ?irc indebted to Dr. Paul C. Eucy vf Chicago who originally referred 
the case, who has seen the patients again, and who has given us the physiological 
findings. 
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visual fields Were full. Visual acuity was good but there was definite 
bilateral optic atrophy with pale discs, large cups, and a large area of the 
lamina cribrosa visible. These changes were more marked on the left side 
than on the right. The cranial nerves were otherwise normal. Sensation 
was everywhere intact and muscular strength, tone, and coordination were 
normal. The tendon reflexes in the upper extremities were rather sluggish, 
but equal, while those m the lower extremities were active and equal. 
Station and gait were normal. The only persisting physical abnormality, 
the optic atrophy, is secondary to the papilledema which was present. The 
patient remains neurologically normal with no evidence of any sequel to the 
initial disease. Ray's physiological history is completely negative. 

Unfortunately no objective records are available on the developmental rates 
of the two boys, and so the mother’s report must be relied upon. According 
to her report, teeth appeared at seven months in both of the boys. Ray sat 
up a month earlier than the patient, He also began to talk about a month 
earlier, for Ray's speech began at 12 months in contrast to the patient’s, 
which was at 13 months. There is some discrepancy in the mother's report 
on their walking. The earlier report stated that both boys walked at 13 
months whereas later she reported the patient to have walked a month later 
than his twin, In general, she did not recall any great differences between 
them even though, on the whole, the patient’s development was not quite 
up to that of his brother. However, according to this, the patient's develop¬ 
ment is not at all retarded, for the appearance of the different stages of 
development are definitely within the normal limits. One, therefore, can 
be reasonably safe in assuming that before the plaster eating episode the 
patients development had been at least that of the average child. It is of 
interest that although Roy's, the patient’s, functional development has appar¬ 
ently always been a little behind that of his twin brother, Ray, he is physically 
much larger. He is taller and heavier. His muscular development is greater 
and he is definitely stronger than his twin brother. 

On January 7, 1938, both boys were given a Revised Stan ford -Binct, Form 
JVL' When the results are compared, it is found that patient obtained an IQ 
of 79 while his brother Ray earned a definitely higher rating with an IQ of 
98, Patient’s mental nge was four years two months, which was exactly 
a year lower than, that of Ray. The basal age for the patient was III-6 
years, a half-year below his brother’s and his total range reached only to 
• Year V, as compared with Ray's upper limit at Year VI. 

In the patient's test performance, auditory rote recnll was poor. Instead 
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of completing analogies with a correct word, he merely repeated one of the 
words already given. There was also a slight tendency to perseveration, for 
he gave tile same answer to two successive questions even though the ques¬ 
tions were not related. In giving answers to problem situations, he showed 
a tendency to repeat learned information related to the subject matter, but 
did not adapt the information to the problem at hand. He demonstrated 
only slight comprehension of numbers, but like his brother he could count 
to three. When he was supposed to tell what was missing in certain 
mutilated pictures, he did not see details at all and merely gave the name of 
the object. In the same manner, his drawing was mere outline in compari¬ 
son with the great detail given by Ray. In addition the patient was unable 
to recall a bead chain design which was reproduced rather easily by his twin. 
The patient could not define terms at Year 1V-6, whereas Ray not only 
defined words but also gave differences between terms at Year VI. 

Observed behavior was also markedly different, for the patient, though 
friendly and cooperative, was rather passive in his manner. His actions were 
slower and more deliberate than Ray's, and yet did not produce as certain 
results. It took twice as long to test the patient because his reactions were 
so much slower, and his speech was so indistinct that many of his answers 
had to be repeated. His speech was, as a matter of fact, so difficult to under¬ 
stand that his mother had to act as interpreter for a number of his responses, 
He did not burst into a fluent flow of conversation as his brother did. It 
was interesting to note that the mother felt that the patient's missing teeth 
were chiefly responsible for his defective speech, for Ray still had all his 
baby teeth. This was felt to be part of her concern for the patient; she 
did not seem to be at all anxious about Ray, 

Ray’s spontaneity and activity were in decided contrast to the patient’s 
behavior. He was interested not only in the test but in everything else he 
saw, and related all the things he had done recently. It was also interesting 
to note how much detail was observed and commented upon throughout 
the test. In items involving comprehension he usually gave more than one 
solution. He adapted to new situations far more readily than the patient. 
In contrast one was much more aware of the patient’s lack of personality. 

When the twins were next seen, on August 9, 1939, they were given 
both the Revised Stanford-Binet (L) and the Arthur Performance Scale. 
At this time the patient obtained an IQ of 82 on the Stanford, mental 
age 5 years 7 months, as compared with Ray’s IQ of 106 and mental age 
of 7 years 3 months. 
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The patient's basal had been raised by a half-year in the 18 months' 
interval, and Ids ceiling now was Year VII, As before, there was marked 
difficulty with rote recall, The same persevenitive tendencies were still noted; 
once started on giving a certain response, he would give that response on the 
successive items even though there was no similarity in the stimulus word 
or question, This was particularly true of the vocabulary words. Num¬ 
ber concepts had not changed appreciably in the test interval. More details 
had crept into his drawings and also into his descriptions and recognition of 
pictures. 

The basal age established in Ray's examination was at Year IV-6, only 
six months above that of the earlier test, but the range now extended through 
Year XI, in marked contrast to the patient’s limited performance. His 
vocabulary was at the Vl-ycar level. Like the patient, he was weak in 
rote memory but the first failure in this type of test was a half-year higher 
than patient’s, Although he failed the rote memory tasks at Years VII 
and VIII he was able to reverse four digits at Year IX. His recognition of 
absurdities began a shade lower than patient's, but he continued the task 
through a much higher level, His dm wings were unusually clear-cut and 
exact in detail. Visual recall, which reached Year XI, was his best per¬ 
formance and wns superior to bis own planning of designs. His compre¬ 
hension of general situations was good and his recall of reading material 
excellent at the VUI-ycar level. Number concepts were at Year VI. 

The range on the Arthur was as great for Ray as it had been on the 
Stanford, while the patient’s successes covered only two year levels. Ray 
worked more rapidly, profited by practice, and took in many more cues than 
did his brother, Probably the most interesting difference was shown in 
their attempts to work out the Kolis block designs, Although he used the 
right colors, the patient had difficulty in figuring out the shape of the square, 
for he first attempted to place the blacks in a row, After being shown 
how, he produced the right form but used only one color, Again he was 
corrected, and on the third attempt the square formation was conceived 
but all the reds were on one side and the blues on the other, At this stage 
he was able to perceive his error just ns the time limit was reached. Finally 
on the fourth trial the solid color of the pattern was correct and tile right 
colors were used in the mixed part of the design, but were not correctly 
placed in the pattern. 

The patient’s speech was greatly improved by this time; it was much more 
readily understood, and no interpretation was necessary. lie was con- 
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siderably more active than he had been previously and was far more spon¬ 
taneous. His reaction time still remained slow and his manner deliberate. 
In general, there was not a marked difference between the boys in their 
behavior, since the patient had become much more like Ray in his social 
adjustment. 

In June of 1944, the patient's IQ was 85 on the Revised Stanford-Bmet 
(£)■ His mental age was 10 years. Ray's rating at this time was IQ 111* 
mental age 13 years. Their test ranges were, respectively, from Year VI 
through Year XIII and from Year IX through Average Adult. 


TABLE I 

Roy (the patient) Rny 


Memory mid Retail!ion 


In auditory recall, numbers through 
Year ZX but sentences faded at Year 

VIII. 

Visual recall adequate for bead chain 
at Year VI but not at Year XIII; de¬ 
sign recall at Year IX, 

Paragraph memory passed at Year X. 


In auditory recall, through the IX-yeai 
level, 

Vhual recall, bead chain at Year XIII 
und all tasks below that level. 

Paragraph memory passed with the 
greatest of ease at Year X, 


Language Usage 

Vocabulary, Year X. Vocabulary, Year XII. 

Abstract words, Year XII. Abstract words, Year XIV. 


Reasoning 

Poorest reasoning In situations requir- Able to pass all types of reasoning 
ing social intelligence; quite good in problems through the XlV-j'ear level, 

problem solving and detecting absurdi- with the exception of ingenuities, 
tics—this type of test passed through 
Year XI ; no evidence of abstract rea¬ 
soning seen, 

Generalization 


Managed to give similarities for three No difficulty with any items involving 
things' at Year XI; similarities chosen generalization up to the Average Adult 

were poor, however, and generalization level, 

inferior. 

Spatial Relationships 


Drew diamonds well. 

Design recall at Year IX, 

Binet paper-cutting* completely failed, 
and conception definitely unusual. 

Field search showed excellent organ¬ 
ization, was his best achievement. Able 
to interpret pictures as wholes through 
Year X, 


Recall of designs completely adequate 
although somewhat careless as to execu¬ 
tion. 

Binct paper-cutting* adequate at Year 
XIII; failed at Superior Adult III, but 
no bizarre placement of lines or cuts. 

Field search well organized. 

No difficulty in handling pictorial situa¬ 
tions through Year XIV. 


^Validation worked out in as yet unpublished manuscript. 
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The patient had a great deal of difficulty with the definitions and had 
to use his hands a great deal to express himself, Frequently lie performed the 
act rather than defining it. Those tests requiring verbal manipulation which 
were about at his chronological age level were too hnrd for him, although 
Ray passed them easily. His speech, though improved, was still somewhat 
indistinct, and he had difficulty in pronouncing consonants. His nails were 
bitten to the quick; however, he showed no particular signs of anxiety in the 
test situation. 

Ray was quick in expressing himself and was not at all shy, while the 
patient's shyness wore off in the course of the test. Physically Ray was 
still much smaller and more active than his brother, and succeeded in im¬ 
pressing one with his mischievousness. 

The design and performance tests nppenlcd particularly to the patient, 
even though Ray did them phenomenally well. The difference between their 
ratings was now far greater on the Arthur than oil the Stanford, for the 
patient’s IQ had dropped six points, to 82, with n mental age of 9 years 8 
months, while Ray earned an IQ of 152 and a mental age of 17 years 9 
months, 

.The patient’s best performance on the Arthur was in the Portcus mazes. 
He had the greatest difficulty with the Hcnly picture completion and the 
■ Kohs block designs. The approach to the Kohs designs was again inter¬ 
esting. As before, patient tended to place the blocks in a line rather to 
form a square. Ray, on the other hand, had no difficulty with any ot 
these tests, and completed correctly 14 block designs to his twin's seven, 

On the Arthur Stencil Designs, patient’s performance was markedly 
different frpm Ray’s. Ray completed 18 of the designs and wns quite 
ingenious jn his approach, Patient, on the other hand, finished only 11 
designs and had considerable difficulty in getting them correct. He had to 
go through a test in order to see whether it was right or wrong; if a single 
item were missing, he would be unable to make the small correction, and 
would have to take the whole design apart and begin again. He tended 
to cover up the cut Resigns with whole cards, and to use colors that 
were not needed. Moreover, he did not recognize completed card combina¬ 
tions. Ray showed none of this behavior, 

Patient's relative slowness and deliberate manner of response were also 
apparent on the Hunt-Minnesota Test for Organic Brain Damage (3). 
He likewise made a great many more errors and in some instances was un¬ 
able to do the task at all. 
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I/i school the boys were placed fairly appropriately for their mental age 
levels, but neither was working as well as might have been expected. At 
that time the patient, with a mental age of 10, was in the fifth grade. 
His reading comprehension would have placed him at a grade level of 3.3, 
and oral reading at 4.4* Arithmetical computation was similar for he earned 
a grade placement of 3.5. 

Ray, mental age 13 years, was in the seventh grade, His reading and 
arithmetic were better than the patient’s but were still definitely poor. His 
silent reading comprehension approached the fifth grade level, and arithmeti¬ 
cal computation earned a grade placement of 5.2. Oral reading, however, 
reached only Grade 3.6. He did read aloud with more expression and 
better recall than did the patient. Both boys have continued to have reading 
difficulties. 

Thus, in summarizing the test performances of the two boys, it would 
seem to us that the differences obtained on the various tests are greater 
than would have been expected from fraternal twins in general (2) and 
have tended to become greater with time. Neurological signs have dis¬ 
appeared, and at the present time the chief difference commented upon by 
the mother is that the patient is much slower than Ray, and has learned all 
motor activities more slowly. However, in spite of the fact that theTe 
are no definite neurological signs, the results on the tests seem to us to 
indicate some persistent neurological damage in the patient. This is apparent 
in his tendencies toward perseveration, in the very extreme slowness of his 
reactions, and in other characteristics af performance frequently seen in 
patients with brain damage. One observes, for example, his inflexibility, poor 
abstract reasoning, and poor generalization. Perhaps most notable is the 
difficulty with spatial visualization which runs through all of the patient's 
tests, and which is quite absent from Ray's, He has marked difficulty with 
concepts of shape, position, and color division. The distorted visualization 
may be brought out most clearly in the unusual production of the paper¬ 
cutting designs. The resulting product is like that seen in neurological 
cases, as shown in some research done in our clinics. Such responses do 
not seem to be based upon a simple inherited difference in intellectual 
capacity, but may probably be attributed to damage resulting from the lead 
encephalopathy. 
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BEHAVIOR NOTES ON C. CON1CJ : ORIENTATION AND 
INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES* 

Department of Psychology, Harvard University 


F. L. Wells 


It is easily observed though little recognized, that spiders resting with 
the body vertical, normally rest with head downward. There is scarcely 
another generalization that can he so broadly sustained with regard to these 
creatures, but it is specially evident with the orbweavers. To an experimental 
attitude there naturally occurs the question of what happens if tlie orb is 
inverted. Does tile spider preserve its orientation with respect to the orb, 
or in respect to gravity? Except with very young spiders, it is rare indeed 
to find orbs in the field with which trial of this can be made; in some of 
these at least, reorientation is very prompt, following the orb as it is slowly 
rotated, In other cases the spider may remain in position, hut change its 
orientation after some minutes (cf. the spontaneous return of A, attrnntia 
after “shuttling' 1 ). Gravity is apparently the governing factor rather than 
anything intrinsic to the orb. 

In the pursuit of this inquiry there were brought to the writer's house 
during May of 1938, several individuals of C. conica} of which the present 
note concerns two. They are here known as Cc42 and Cc43, these being 
their serial numbers among the conicas systematically observed during that 
year, one in which the species was notably abundant. Cc42 had been placed 
in a specially made cage, with the intent that she should build an orb there, 
which could be rotated as desired. This she declined to do .and escaped 
from the cage, but was subsequently found to have built a nest supported 
in part by a lace window curtain, in part by a bridge-lamp and a bookcase. 
Cc43 had been found in Hopkinton, Mass,, In an orb wholly supported by 
a single small branch and its radiating twigs. This branch was removed 
and the entire nest secured in a laboratory standard by a clamp permitting 
36G C rotation. During the bulk of the present observations it was placed 
in close proximity to the nest of Cc42. On June 4, Cc43 had relocated 

^Received in the Editorial Office on September 15, 1946, 

x For a brief account of this species, cf. Comstock, J„ H., The Spider Rook: (Re¬ 
vised and edited by W. J. Gerisch), New York: Doubled ay Doran, 1940, Fp. 465- 
467.) 
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its web elsewhere on the same branch; on June 6 at 1:30 a.m, (alt times 
here cited, E. S, T.) the spider had abandoned this location and was seen 
at the top of the window-curtain, but later disappeared. Cc42 made no 
change of location, but was later released into a normal environment. 

The orientational observations were necessarily confined to Cc43. At the 
time of collection (in Hopkinton, Mass., 5-29-38) the creature was per¬ 
haps % grown. The supporting branch being cut, it was turned in the plane 
of the orb, and fixed at some 90° to its original position, The spider showed 
restlessness, remained unorlcntcd for some two minutes, then left tile orb- 
centre and perched on a supporting twig, as they often do when disturbed. 
When the assembly reached Newton the spider was not found, but at 9:15 
the following morning the web had been rebuilt, with reoriented stflbilimen- 
ttun, the spider resting normally. At 1 :02 p.m. tile nest was Inverted; the 
spider had made no move by 1:50. Various tuning fork stimulations were 
given, with no observed response, but at 1:55 she was found in normal 
orientation, At 8 ;23 the nest was again inverted; reorientation though not 
immediate was relatively prompt, having been accomplished at 8:35, There 
had again been failure of response to tuning fork stimulation, possibly a func¬ 
tion of unusually low temperature at this time. At 7 :00 p.m. the next day 
the nest was brought indoors, near to that of Cc42. It was again inverted 
the following day at 4:59 P,M. reorientation being observed at 6:15; again 
inverted there was no reorientation at 6:22, but it had occurred by 6:35, 
Reinverted, there had been no change at 7:15, At this time a vibrating 
fork being touched to the periphery of the web the spider made the usual 
seeking movement, and on return assumed reoriented position. Again in¬ 
verted, normal orientation to gravity was resumed between 8:51 and 9:10. 
June 3, 7:50 p.m., the nest was turned through 90°, with no response. At 
8:12 tuning fork stimulation as above, brought return to normal orientation, 
this time at right angles to the stabilimentum, which is now parallel to the 
substratum, instead of at right angles as normally. The nest was then 
returned to original position, bringing the spider’s axis once more to 90° 
from the normal orientation. There was no change before 8:30, when the 
room was darkened for 15 minutes. At the end of this period the spider had 
begun rebuilding the nest, half the old structure being down. In addition to 
slow orientation observed, it is suggested that if any disturbance causes the 
spider to leave station while abnormally oriented, normal orientation will be 
resumed on return. 

On June 5, beginning at 7 :50 A.M,, there was attempted systematic com- 
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parison of Cc42 and Cc43 in respect to response to a vibrating clement 
approximated to the spider’s dorsum, while m normal rest at orb-centre. 
The elements used were tuning forks of vibration rates 320 (large sized), 
256 (medium), and 440 (small); also an electrically operated buzzer mak¬ 
ing far more noise, but of much slower rate, In tabulating the responses 
below, the forks are denoted by their vibration rates, the buzzer by E. 

Typical orb-weavers’ responses to this type of stimulation have already 
been described (cf, Psyche, 1936, 13, 10-13). In dealing with the small 
and frail CycUsas the pattern of "seizing" had to be avoided, to obv.ate 
injury to the creature in detaching her from the fork. The category of 
"search” is substituted, denoting a seeking movement of the spider reactive 
to a vibratory stimulus, which causes her to leave the normal station at 
orb-center. It is normally to be looked on as a "constructive seizure, lo 
classify as “spread" or "reach," two legs at least, normally the hind pair, 
must remain in the normal resting position. The order in which the stimu i 
were given Was reversed at each cycle of stimulation; the responses listed in 

Table 1. 


Cc42 


Time 

E 

320 

7:50 

0 

spread 

8:50 

9hakc 

9hake 

9:25 

0 

shake 

11:25 

spread 

shake 

shake 

12:25 

shake 

shake 

1:25 

0 

shake 

search 

2:30 

0 

shake 

3:40 

0 

shake 

4:35 

0 

shake 

5:45 

spread 

shake 

6:55 

0 

Bhake 

8:15 

0 

shake 


TABLE 1 


Cc« 


256 

440 

E 

320 

256 

440 

6hake 

shake 

shake 

shake 

shake 

shake 

shake 

shake 

0 

spread 

spread 

0 

search 

shake 

spread 

search 

search 

? 

spread 

search 

search 

shake 

Bpread 

drop 

shake 

shake 

shake 

shake 

0 

0 

spread 

search 

search 

shake 

search 

spread 

shake 

search 

shake 

shake 

shake 

shake 

0 

0 

search 

shake 

search 

shake 

spread 

search 

search 

shake 

shake 

shake 

shake 

shake 

shake 

shake 

shake 

shake 

0 

0 

0 

0 

search 

search 

search 

search 

search 

search 

scorch 

search 

shift 

search 

search 

search 


In general may be noted the ineffectiveness of the buzzer. On the other 

hand, the essential similarity of the fork-reactions rs ^ 
disparities in pitch and volume.. The dominant pattern in Cc42 is shake, in 
Cc43 search. Search is an aggressive response, shake a defensive one '.^ 
nosed to have a function of frightening the intruder by a show of mig , 
an archetype of “bluff." The (for this species) characteristic flight reaction 
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of "dropping" is practically absent; this can be attributed only to the ab¬ 
normal indoor conditions. 

On five other days there was, normally, a routine of observations utilizing 
the buzzer and a vibrating fork, successively approximating (a) the spider's 
dorsum, as above; ( b ) the venter, with web between; (c) touched to the 
periphery of the orb. This cycle of stimuli (with incidental additions) was 
given the first tiling in the morning, around 6:00 A.M., before raising a 
dark windowshade; again an hour or more later, with daylight streaming in; 
again after dark with normal electric light. The buzzer was uniformly 
ineffective as a stimulus, as above, and is not included in the tabulation; 
neither are the variously pitched forks employed, sufficiently distinguished to 
make it relevant to separate them. In the field, the above tuning fork 
stimuli show with this species a characteristic diurnal variation of the 
response pattern, which is largely obscured in the present artificial sur¬ 
roundings, The responses arc somewhat shifted towards the nocturnal type, 
and distributed as in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 



Periphery 

Cc+2 

Dorsum 

Venter 

Periphery 

Cc+3 

Dorsum 

Venter 

Search 

18 

2 

0 

18 

9 

4 

Spread 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

Shake 

1 

22 

16 

0 

9 

7 

Drop 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Other 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Imperceptible 

0 

• 0 

0 

2 

2 

3 

(Total "combined 1 

') I 

4 

’ 0 

0 

7 

3 


When the fork touches the web the search pattern is uniform here, as it 
is generally. In the dorsum and venter stimulations the preference of Cc+2 
for the shake response is again evident, the search pattern being nearly 
absent. In Cc43 the search pattern is relatively pronounced, and there is 
a greater variation in the response patterns as a whole. Among the "others" 
of Cc43 are three shuttlings; a pattern little observed outside A. auruntw. 
The excess of "imperceptibles" in Cc43 would denote a lesser irritability, 
despite a greater variability. The "combined" responses denote cases where 
for example an initial shake would be followed by a spread, a search, or a 
drop. These are listed separately in Tabic 2; they arc some twice as 
frequent in Cc43. 

Two other behavior aspects may be compared, concerning feeding patterns 
and nest building, As regards the feeding pattern, the critical points are 
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whether tile food is approached promptly and spontaneously, or located by 
a tuning fork) what is the succession of biting and wrapping; where is the 
food eaten. The general situation is too abnormal for a criterion of field 
behavior, and is relevant only to differential response in these particular 
individuals. No difference in their feeding patterns could be made out; it 
Was rare that the food was approached promptly and spontaneously, but this 
may result from its being already killed, thus not agitating the web, Addi¬ 
tional relevance is thus lent to a uniform occurrence of biting before wrap¬ 
ping. There is a suggestion that a food insect so crushed that viscera are 
extruded, is less likely to be wrapped) occasionally the food was too heavy 
and bulky to be carried to orb-center, and it was naturally consumed at the 
point of capture. 

During the periods of observation, seven new webs were built by Cc42, 
six by Cc43, the hatter rebuilding about twice as often. The web of 
C, mica is normally marked by a stabilimentum consisting of a vertical line 
of insect skeletons, odds and ends that fall into the web, globular masses 
apparently the silk of old webs, etc. Usually the greater or entire length 
of the stabilimentum is below orb-centre, where the spider rests. This was 
the case with all but one of Cc42's constructions, with only two of Cc43’s; 
in the other four the stabilimentum was wholly above orb-centre. 

Thus, with respect to experimental stimulations, Cc43 showed a response- 
pattern habitually more variable and outgoing than Cc42; in nest-building 
there was similar departure from normal design, and an exploratory tendency 
that led to the creature’s disappearance. These differences appear organismic 
in character, and their basis cannot well be other than innate. Among arthro¬ 
pods at least, one may without benefit of conditioning, be 

“Either a little Liberal—Or else a little. Conservatyvc.” 

13 Holyoke Stmt 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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Livingston Welch 


A. Introduction 

One of tile greatest challenges that has even been made to the Behaviorist 
is the demand for an explanation of abstract concepts in terms of stimulus 
and response. Obviously, this is impossible and therefore, Watson ian Be¬ 
haviorism suffered unquestionable defeat. Today, however, the challenge 
of explaining abstract concepts can be met by a Behaviorist such as I u , 
whose basic formula differs from that of Watson in two important respects. 
Hull, following in the tradition of Pavlov, deals with the stimulus as a 
pattern or configuration (2). Moreover, he makes use of the Pavlovian 
concept of cortical trace, In Hull’s system this is known as an afferent dis¬ 
charge ” Present day Behaviorism can explain the formation and use o 
abstract concepts, if it considers them as derivatives of higher forms of 
generalization and makes use of a formula such as: 

Stimulus configuration — Brain trace or afferent discharge > Response, 
No one has ever seen a brain trace or an afferent discharge; still, its ex¬ 
istence has been postulated by William James (1), Pavlov (5), Hull d), 
and Kohler (3). This is really not a daring postulate, if we refrain f 
imagining its physiological structure. As I shall use this concept the bnun 
trace will mean simply this. When an organism ,s affected by a t.mulu 
compound X so that it can be said to remember or recall X, some change 
the organism’s nervous system is responsible far this accomplishment The 
organism after it perceived X is different from what .t wa b or 
it perceived X, and such a difference seems to be essentially ncuro ogic - 
The neurological change, like the stimulus configuration, is P™*™* 1 * C 
figural. When we speak of a configuration, we refer not only to parts 

a whole, but also to their interrelations. 

II often happens tKat IK perceive » «*»l» compound «* ■ _ J 

„,ll a and i « li ,nd o. Fo, example, . " 

the street and at the time notice among other things, her brown ha... I - 
rr however, ho map wall man, detail, of this ...mulus compound, 


^Received in the Editorial Office on October 24, 1946. 
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but forget the color of her hair, The stimulus compound is a configuration 
of related characteristics of objects in the external world nnd the brain 
trace is the neurological counterpart of the stimulus compound, in so far as 
the latter is the cause of the former, 

The entire brain trace configuration may fade or disappear, or several 
or many of its elements or all but one. Hence, the establishment or revival 
of that part of a brain trace configuration which corresponds to one char¬ 
acteristic of an object (c.g., pinkness), or to an integrated group of char¬ 
acteristics common to a certain class of objects, constitutes the basis of an 
abstract concept, 

In order to avoid confusion it will be necessary to begin by explaining in 
detail what is meant by an abstract concept. 

B. Tan Meaning of Abstractness 

I shall describe a concrete impression or idea as one which refers to this 
or that specific pointablc person, place, or thing. When we speak of this 
man, or the red color of this box, we are referring to a concrete entity in 
each case. On the other hand, when we tnlk of red boxes, we arc referring 
to a class of objects and when we discuss the color red, or redness, we arc 
referring to a quality that is thought of without any particular relationship 
to any particular thing. The human organism, only after many years of 
growth and training, is capable of thinking accurately in terms of classes 
and of characteristics divorced from any person, place, or thing (e.g., redness, 
justice). This capacity is called “abstract thinking." You can point at a 
member or the members of a class (i.e., at this or those cows), but you can¬ 
not point at the class itself (i,c., at the cto of cows). Similarly, you can 
point at the red portion of a certain dress, but not at redness. The class 
of cows and redness do not exist in the perceivable world. These arc 
abstract concepts. 

There are varying degrees of abstractness. The more inclusive the class 
the more abstract the concept. The following examples are presented in 
their order of increasing abstractness: 

CONCRETE ABSTRACT 

This dog Collie , .. dog .,. antmnl.. , living substance . , , substance 

This scarlet 

color Scarlet , . . red . , . color . . . quality 
We use the term hierarchy in referring to ciich level of abstractness, Let 
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us arrange one of the examples we have given in an order which permits 
each level of abstractness to be labeled. 


THE CONCEPT 

Substance 

Living substance 

Animal 

Dog 

Collie 

This dog 


LEVELS OF ABSTRACTNESS 

5th hierarchy 
4th hierarchy 
3rd hierarchy 
2nd hierarchy 
1st hierarchy 
Concrete or object level 


The above order extends from the object level to the 5th hierarchy, and 
is a logical order which proceeds from the concrete to levels of increasing 
abstractness. The logician is concerned with this order alone, hut the psy¬ 
chologist must also consider another one—the developmental order in which 
these abstract concepts are learned. In the logical order, the first class or 
concept of the 1st hierarchy is "collie/’ the concept of the 2nd hierarchy is 
"dog/ 1 and that of the 3rd hierarchy is "animal.” 

The reason why these concepts follow in such an order is because the first 
(e,g. 3 collie) is included in tile second (e.g., the class dog) which in turn is 
included in the third (e.g., the class animal), etc. One class is included in 
the other in such a manner by virtue of similarities. For example, though 
dogs and cats are dissimilar enough to be regarded as separate classes, they 
possess certain similarities which justify our thinking of them as one class— 
the class of animals. 

The developmental order appears to be quite different. The child in 
learning a language may begin to use some of the words which arc found 
at the second or third hierarchy level in the logical order. This does not 
necessarily imply that the child is using second or third hierarchy concepts, 
but rather that he is erroneously applying to concrete objects, a term used 
by the mature organism to designate classes at a higher level of abstractness. 
If the child has not grasped the fact that animals may be thought of as 
cats and as dogs, he will be using the class animal as a first hierarchy concept 
only. Unless he thinks of a class as including another class, he is not using 
a second hierarchy concept, and unless he thinks of a class which includes a 
class which in turn includes a class, lie is not making use of a third hierarchy 
concept. 

If dog is his first class concept then dogs, cats, cows and horses, in fact, 
all four-legged animals will be regarded by him as members of this class, 
while as yet, he will be unable to divide this class into sub-classes, such 
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as the class of dogs, cats, etc. The child will have comparatively little diffi¬ 
culty in learning other hi hierarchy concepts such as cat- He may have 
greater difficulty, however, in learning that dogs and cats belong to the class 
of animals. The relationship between the class of animals and the classes 
of dogs and cats is what is known as n gemis-specics relationship. 1 It appears 
to be quite simple, but it is really very complex. The child docs not under¬ 
stand this relationship until lie is aware of the fact that this thing over here 
is a dog and that other thing over there is a cat and that both arc animals. 
To the undeveloped mfnd this seems to be a paradox or even a contradiction. 
If the child in his confusion could verbalize he might complain by saying; 

You call all of ihese things animals. That means they arc the 
samei Then you turn around and cnil one n dog and another a cat, 

That means they are different. Why don't you make up your mind1 
Are they the same or are they different? 

The answer is quite obviousl They arc the same in some respects and that 
is why we think of them as a class of animals; still, they are different in 
other respects and that is why we think of them as dogs and cats. Things 
can be similar in some respects and different in others, but the task of con¬ 
sidering their similarities one moment and their differences the next is 
much more difficult than considering the similarities without the differences. 
In other words, it is much simpler to think of things which arc either dogs 
or cats under all circumstances, and never members of a more inclusive 
class, animals. 

•This genus-species relationship which involves both the similarities and 
the differences between objects makes it possible for us to construct tile 
logical order we have discussed—that order in which we proceed from the 

i 

concrete to levels of increasing abstractness. Let us see why this is true, 
In the logical order, we spoke of collie as a 1st hierarchy concept and of 
dog as a 2nd hierarchy concept. Now, dog is not a 2nd hierarchy concept, 
unless it is thought of as having species such as the class of collies, terriers, 
setters, etc. The 1st hierarchy concept is a class composed of this member, 
that member, and the other member. The 2nd hierarchy concept is a class 
that is composed of this class, that class, and the other class. The 3rd 
hierarchy concept is a class composed of this class, that class, and the other 
class, each of which has its own species or subclasses. Unless you arc think¬ 
ing of the class of dogs as a genus which has the species, collies, fox terriers, 

The class of animal fa the genua which Includes the classes dogs and cals which 
are the species. 
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grey-hounds, etc., you are not entertaining a 2nd hierarchy concept. Un¬ 
less you are thinking of the class of animals, as a genus which has species 
such as dogs, cats, cows, etc,, each of which in turn, is a genus which has its 
own species, you are not entertaining a 3rd hierarchy concept. There are 
so many ways of classifying and sub-dividing that it is impossible to estab¬ 
lish any absolute hierarchical order, The examples given so far are arbi¬ 
trary and presented as they have been for the purpose of illustration. 

The phrase "abstract concept/' at first sight, may strike the reader as 
being a little academic and far from the practical problems of psychology. 
This is not true, for even a moron is obliged to make use of some abstract 
concepts. If this same individual returns to the farm house after a visit to 
the barn and remarks "I fed the animals and just now, Bill says the crops 
this year aint goin to be what they was/' he is at least thinking in terms 
of two 3rd hierarchy concepts —animals and crops. .This ignorant farmer’s 
boy not only knows the different classes of domestic animals, but also the 
species of each. He also can name the different types of crops (genus) and 
their species (c,g., crops include corn, etc.) and different sub-species (kinds 
of corn—-Yellow Bantam, Country Gentleman, etc.) 

As we have said before, there are two kinds of abstract concepts—those 
which represent the classes of objects and those which represent characteristics 
divorced from any object, such as color, justice, or number. The child is 
first obliged to learn this second type of abstract concept when he begins 
simple arithmetic. His introduction to arithmetic involves a certain amount 
of weaning. Just as lie was once weaned from liquids to solids, he is now 
weaned from objects to abstract numerical quantities. Let us consider the 
stages of this slow process of learning. First, he is shown that two apples 
and two apples make four apples. At this stage he can be shown pictures of 
this little group of two apples which when put together with this other 
little group af apples make a large group of apples. The first little group is 
called two apples, the second little group is called two apples, and the large 
group is called four apples. 

The slowness of his comprehension will be made manifest when he is 
called upon to generalize. Show him that two apples and two apples make 
four apples and then ask him how many goats he would have, if he were 
given two goats and then another two goats. Do not be surprised if he 
answers "four apples." The day will come, however, when lie can solve 
this problem. As his arithmetical weaning continues, he will arrive at the 
stage which docs not require the presence of apples or goats. He now can 
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find the sum of three and three by substituting his own finger in place of 
apples. When, eventually, he is completely weaned from objects he will 
be able to think of dircc and three as making the sum of six without having 
in mind, apples, goats, or even fingers. The numerical concepts, three and 
six, have thus become fully independent. They exist in this child's mind 
ns entities separated and divorced from any specific object. This is truly 
a dramatic moment in the development of any human being, for he is now 
able to think of a characteristic in nature which he lias never perceived nor 
will ever be able to perceive in isolation—an achievement which belongs 
only to the human race. 2 As lie gains further knowledge of the various 
relationships of quantity, or in other words learns more arithmetic, lie will 
come into more of his inheritance of humiui power, which include all of those 
achievements for which arithmetic and mathematics are essential. 

One of the most important distinctions between simple and complex learn¬ 
ing situations is that the former involve only impressions of specific objects 
or class concepts of a low order of abstractness (be., concepts of the 1st or 
2nd hierarchy), while the latter involve concepts of a high order of ab¬ 
stractness. Before we are prepared, however, to discuss tins distinction, we 
must study in detail how these abstract concepts arc learned and examine 
the nature of their respective brain traces. This last point is particularly 
important, for in the past it was believed that even if the actual perception 
of a cow or a group of cows could establish a trace in the brain, certainly, 
the class of cows or the number 10 could not have a corresponding neuro¬ 
logical change, since these entities, by themselves have not been perceived, 
If abstract concepts had no physiological counterparts, (i.c,, brain traces) 
then there would be a sharp dichotomy between neurological activity and our 
abstract thinking. This would force us to abandon all hope of explaining, 
in scientific terms, how we learn abstract concepts, or to consider such 
learning as, partially dependent at least, on the function of the brain. The 
existence of the brain trace is an hypothesis and not a fact; still it is an 
hypothesis which is compatible with physiological inquiry. 

C. Learning the Symbol of a First Hierarchy Oeject Class 

Concept 

In a study made by Welch (7) it was found that the child in his early 

, J} 13 diat an anirnti] such as a rat may generalize. This might seem to 
indicate a knowledge of abstract concepts such as “triangularity," but no one lias 
produced ary evidence that these rodents can think of this particular dm r net eristic 
(triangularity) divorced from a particular abject. 
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years makes wide generalizations. This was particularly obvious at the lin¬ 
guistic level. As soon as he learns to associate a word symbol with one par- 
ticular object, this same symbol will become associated, by virtue of gen¬ 
eralization, with objects that are only remotely similar to the original object. 
Here is the foundation of a class concept. The word “chair” has become 
associated in a child’s mind with a particular chair. The child has been 
trained to touch a certain chair every time the word “chair” is spoken, As 
a result, you have only to mention the word chair once and now the child 
runs over and touches it. If the child is brought into another room that 
has a rocking chair or even a stool, he will respond to the signal "chair” by 
touching the rocking chair or stool, because of their similarity-to the original 
chair in the training situation. 

The child thus indicates his understanding of the existence of the simi¬ 
larities between these objects which makes it possible to refer to nil of them 
as “chair.” He certainly will not be able to tell you he associates the 
symbol with these objects that differ in so many respects. He has perceived 
certain elements common to all of them, but in the beginning of his lin¬ 
guistic development he has no way of analyzing these characteristics. Many 
years later, after he has learned a number of classes and classes within 
classes, he will become aware of the fact that he first associated the word 
chair with many different pieces of furniture, because they had four legs 
and Were used to sit upon. He used classes long before he knew what 
classes were or why he used them. This fact reminds one of a poem 
written by George Santayana that begins "I thought before I learned to 
thinkj that bread and wine were food and drink.” Wc have to do a great 
deal of thinking before we “learn to think" because “learning to think” 
means attempting to discover why and how we think or learning ways and 
means of thinking more efficiently. 

The problem of learning to associate one symbol with a class of objects 
is not very different from that of learning to associate two or more symbols 
with that same class. In a study made by Welch (6) with subjects ranging 
in age from 17 to 20 months, it required the same number of repetitions in 
order to associate each of two symbols with the same objects in the minds 
of his subjects. Being given two symbols for the same object did not confuse 
them or slow up their learning. They learned the two symbols in the same 
length of time it took them to learn one symbol for one object. We know 
of one child of two and a half years of age who had six different nicknames. 
Not only did she understand that all six applied to her, but she could explain 
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that her father called her the first, her mother called her the second, her 
grandfather called her the third, etc. 

There is quite a difference between associating two symbols with the same 
class (eg., “dog," "bowbow" to the class of dogs) and associating one sym¬ 
bol to one class , a second symbol to another clnss, and a third symbol to 
both classes (e.g., dogs, cats, and animals), In the first case we arc deal¬ 
ing with synonyms, while in the second ease we are dealing with the relation¬ 
ship of a genus to its species. The child cart learn synonyms long before 
he can understand the relationship between a genus and its species. 

D, Learning a Second Hierarchy Concept 

How can we explain the structures of the brain traces corresponding to 
the class of animals and its species, dogs, cats, etc? The answer assumes 
a complexity in the structure of brain traces which may seem difficult to 
believe. If, however, our learning of class concepts involves any neuro¬ 
logical changes, what right have we to assume that they must be simple? 
If the nervous system has nothing to do with such learning, why is it not 
independent of the development of the neurones and why should any injury 
to brain tissue affect it? 

When Che child learns to associate the symbol ‘‘dog" with the class of 
dogs, the stimulus compound involves not only the visual stimuli representing 
the appearance of the dog, but also the auditory stimulus, the word "dog. 11 
This learning, therefore, can bp explained in terms*of the adequate estab¬ 
lishment of a brain trace whose elements correspond to the stimulus com¬ 
pound consisting of the appearance of a dog or dogs and the sound "dog.” 
This brain trace must be of sufficient strength so that when the stimulus 
compound consisting of the sound "dog' 1 alone is presented to the child, 
it wilh revive some or many of the elements of the brain trace representing 
the characteristics of the dog or dogs. In tin's very same way, the child 
learns to associate the symbol "cat” with tile class of cats. 

Now the symbol "dog" will not revive a clear, specific image in his mind 
as would the word "Fido,” the name of his own pet. "Fido" has become 
associated with the visual characteristics of one specific dog’s tail and one 
specific dog’s head. The symbol "dog," however, has become associated 
with many different types of canine tails and many different types of 
canine heads. Hence, this symbol cannot revive a specific image. You 
may be able to draw a picture of your own dog from memory, blit try and 
draw one of the class of'dogs. This is impossible. You can only draw n 
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picture of that which you can perceive. The best you can do is to draw 
a picture of one member of a class, since a class cannot be perceived. The 
term “class*' refers to a group of characteristics common to things which we 
can perceive. We can associate, however, symbols with these characteristics 
common to a group of perceivable objects. Just as the name “Fido” be¬ 
comes associated with one specific image, so too, the word “dog" becomes 
associated with those characteristics common to all dogs. 

So far we have discussed how we learn to associate a symbol with the 
image of one specific object and a symbol with the characteristics common 
to all objects of this class. In the first case we were dealing with a concrete 
object and in the second case with a 1st hierarchy concept or class. When 
we proceed to the learning of a second hierarchy concept we find that the 
process is the same. Just as the symbol of a 1st hierarchy concept becomes 
associated with the characteristics common to certain specific concrete objects f 
so too, the symbol of a 2nd hierarchy concept becomes associated with the 
characteristics common to certain classes. Obviously, as we proceed to 4th, 
5th, 6th, etc., hierarchy concepts the characteristics common to the classes 
involved become fewer each time. The most inclusive class has the fewest 
characteristics common to its species. 

Let us return to the subject of the 2nd hierarchy concept. What would 
be a proof that a child had learned a 2nd hierarchy concept, such as animal? 
A child has not really learned the 2nd hierarchy concept animal at the 
linguistic level, until he is able to associate the word symbol “animal" with 
a specific animal in a group which contains entities which are not animals . 
In addition he must be able to associate the word symbol of a species of 
animal (e.g., “dog") with a member of this species in a group which con¬ 
tains members of several different types of .animal species (i.e., a group 
which contains a dog, a cat, a cow, etc.). Unless the child is able to make 
this second identification, he is using the concept animal as a 1st hierarchy 
concept. No one can use a concept, as if it belonged to the 2nd hierarchy, 
unless he lias learned its species as well. 

la Figure 1 an oversimplified diagram is given of the structures of the 
traces representing the concepts, cats, dogs, and animals. In order to make it 
easy for the reader to understand We have not used more than three char¬ 
acteristics for each object. 

The auditory stimulus compound '‘dog” does not revive the trace of one 
stimulus compound, but it revives the elements of many traces of many 
different binds of dogs of all shapes, sizes, and colors. The auditory stimu- 
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(Elements of brain trace conftgumlions entering new combinations undergo changes- 
This Is neurologically conceivable. See Hull (2) on the subject of neural interaction.) 

lus compound “Fido” revives the trace which corresponds to a stimulus 
compound which includes the auditory stimulus "Fido” together with the 
visual, tactile, and auditory characteristics of a particular dog. The ele¬ 
ments of these traces which this stimulus compound revives arc elements 
common to all of these traces. The class concept dog is a configuration of 
these elements, a revivable totality which at the linguistic level includes 
that element which corresponds to its symbol (i.c., “dog' 1 ). The stimulus 
compound “cat 11 revives those elements common to many traces of many 
different kinds of cats. Many of the elements of the trace which represents 
the class of dogs are common to the trace which represents the class of cats. 
The stimulus compound “cat/* however, does not revive the trace that repre- 
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sents the class of dogs, because of those elements common to dogs that are 
not common to cats. 

At this point the 2nd hierarchy concept comes upon the scene. e 
stimulus compound "animal” revives the elements of many traces of many 
different classes of animals. The elements of these traces which the stimulus 
compound "animal” revives are elements common to all of these traces 

representing classes. , , 

The bottom diagram in Figure 1 is a logical representation of the order 

of classes which is somewhat misleading but helpful from the point of view 
of simplicity. The square representing the class of animals, from the logicians 
standpoint should include all of the two circles, representing the species dog 
and cat and have plenty of spaces for other species. We have drawn this 
diagram differently so as to indicate that the stimulus compound dog will 
more readily revive the trace dog, than the trace animal, and that the stimu¬ 
lus compound "animal" will more readily revive the trace animal than the 

trace dog. 


E, Experiments Concerning the Learning of Odject Class Concepts 

Obviously, it is more difficult to learn a 2nd hierarchy concept than a 
1st hierarchy concept and still more difficult to learn a 3rd hierarchy con¬ 
cept. But when, may we ask, can this type of abstract know edge be taugh 
Unfortunately, the data on this subject are somewhat madequa e. 

(6) gave an identification and questionnaire test to 93 children rangi g 
i = from 21 to 72 months. In the first part of the test, these subjects 
were required to identify specific objects such as an apple, a man, a shoe et ■ 
When this was done they were called upon to identify classes of the 1st 
hierarchy, such as the class of fruits, the class of people, the class of clothe , 
etc This was accomplished by telling the child to put only the fruit 
here in the corner" He was not given credit for knowledge of this class 

n , all of the fruits were included and all of the non-fruits were ex- 

1 d L tl h was called upon to identify classes of the 2nd h.erarchy, 

2 , „* di ol food, wb.ch iottafed bo* fruits» 

w:zr: d . fJ :: 

is 

“Ln,” 1* credit (or fa-U. of «• «' 

hierarchy. 
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FIGURE 2 
{From Welch, 7) 


In order to make a perfect score on this test the child had to identify 21 
1st hierarchy Concepts and three 2nd hierarchy concepts, In Figure 2 we 
have presented n graph of the identification of 1st hierarchy concepts, 
None of the children below 34 months identified any of the 2nd hierarchy 
,concepts and only three out of 10 between the ages of 65 find 72 months 
identified all three of them. The greatest gam in learning 1st hierarchy 
concepts as indicated by this test seems to be between the 34-39-month level 
and the 40-46-month level. It is at this period that Smith (6), McCarthy 
(4) and others have found the greatest gain in general vocabulary. In 
comparing this study in abstract vocabulary with those of general vocabulary, 
it is interesting to note that the child of six years of age who has a general 
vocabulary of well over 2,000 words, probably docs not understand or use 
more than two dozen 2nd hierarchy concepts. Concepts of the third and 
fourth hierarchy he does not usually grasp until the ninth or tenth year. 
This is significant when you stop to think of how many 2nd hierarchy 
concepts you use in your daily conversation and how difficult it would be 
to express yourself without them. In college the main structure of knowledge 
in .such subjects as minerology, or botany consists of hierarchical systems of 
i at least five or six levels. 

In another study by Welch (8) an attempt was made to determine 
the readiness with which young children learned concepts of different levels 
of abstractness. Artificial concepts were used in training them so that one 
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child by prior teaching would not have an advantage of another. Sixty-four 
subjects from 36 months to 18 years of age were taught to associate letters 
with the blocks found in Figure 82. Observe that r, R" is the class 
name for the blocks A and B, X the class name for the blocks 
C and F, T the class name for the blocks H and K , and Q is the 
class name for the blocks 0 and L. R, X, T, and Q are all 1st hier¬ 
archy concepts. W and Z are the names of 2nd hierarchy concepts, while 
J Is the name of the one and only 3rd hierarchy concept. When some of 
these children learned to identify correctly the R and X classes and their 
respective members (i.e„ A, B, and G, F) and were then trained to identify 
the W class, this additional training either completely confused them, so that 
they could not make any correct identifications, or else they treated W U 
2nd hierarchy concept) as though it were a 1st hierarchy concept. In other 
words they telescoped the entire 2nd hierarchy structure down to the 1st 
hierarchy level. When asked for the 2nd hierarchy class W, they picked 
up the blocks, A, B,C, and F which was correct. They picked up the 
correct individual block each time its name was mentioned But they re¬ 
sponded to the command "pick up R or pick up J" as^if both of these were 
synonyms for W. That is to say, every time A or A was asked ° f ' £ 

picked up all of the blocks. This gives us some indicat.on of the difficulties 
which the child experiences in learning to mount upward to conceptsi of 
increasing degrees of abstraction. It illustrates two of the types of failure 
he may make in his pursuit (i.e., becoming completely confused with all 
that he has previously learned before and telescopmg a higher structure 

a lower level), 



FIGURE 3 
(From Welch y 7) 
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F, Vertical and Horizontal Conceptual Development 

When wc were discussing the progression Irom the least inclusive to 
the most inclusive class (he., Collie—dog—Animal—Living Substance- 
Substances), wc were referring to a vertical progression or development, 
Conceptual thinking, however, involves another progression or development, 
the horizontal. Let us give an example of horizontal progression taken 
from our every day experiences. If wc hold before you a certain red 
rectangular object and ask you what it is, you will call it n brick and 
explain that it is one of the many kinds of building material. This object 
belongs to the class of bricks (a 1st hierarchy concept) and the elas* ol 
bricks along with the class of lumber, etc,, belongs to the class of building 
material (a 2nd hierarchy concept). Such identification may be found in 
one situation and not in another. Suppose that wc turn to n riot situation 
where sticks and stone arc being hurled. It is perfectly correct to speak 
and to think of this same red object as a missile (a 1st hierarchy concept) 
which belongs to the class of weapons (a 2nd hierarchy concept). In a 
third situation your friend may tell you to put the door-stop in front of 
the door and when you look in the direction in which lie is pointing you 
perceive that same red rectangular object, which is one situation you called 
a brick and in another a missile. If this object is a doorstop, then it must 
be thought of as n piece of furniture. Let us summarize this progression 
(Figure 4), 

EBimTIOl 3rd aimtlQH 

WaftTQBB rural* a r*. 

/\ 

m891 13 a oust DQQBBfOrS Qtairt 

FIGURE 4 

To what class does this red rectangular object belong. Is it a brick, 
a missile, or a doorstop? It may be any one of these tilings depending on 
the situation, At first this may appear very confusing, but realize that 
this is the way in which you have been identifying many objects most of 
your life and such horizontal progression or development is not confusing, 
but helpful and necessary. You would find it confusing and embarrassing 
if you were unable to make this progression. Do you remember the child 
of two and a half years of age who had six names? The child not only 
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realized that all six applied to her, but she also knew the six authors of 
each of these names. Similarly, you know three names for this red rectangu¬ 
lar object, and you also know the type of situation in which each of these 
three names or classes is applied. 

The child learned her six names before she was able to entertain a 2nd 
hierarchy concept. Horizontal development appears before vertical develop¬ 
ment. This was shown by a study made by Welch and Long (9, 10). In 
this experiment two different types of training were given to a large group 
of children ranging in age from 66 to 83 months. One involved vertical and 
the other horizontal training. The material and the names of the class 
concepts used in the vertical training are presented in Figure 5. The ma¬ 
terial and names of the class concepts used in the horizontal training are 



Vertical training 
situation. 


(Prom Welch, Long) 
( 10 ) 


FIGURE 5 
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presented in Figure 6. The first is very similar to the vertical training 
in the Welch experiment (see Figure 3), The second involves three situa¬ 
tions comparable to those which wc discussed in connection with the red 
rectangular object, In this experimental training situation wc have two 
objects, a cube and n block with six sides. The first situation is a bowling 
alley situation. Here, the cube and block with six sides arc used as ammuni¬ 
tion, A pin is inserted into both objects and they are shot out of the gun 
so as to knock down the tenpins. In this situation the child is taught that 
one of these blocks is a CEF and the other a GAH, while both arc XAT. 
(Such classification is similar to the following: This is a brick, that is a 
piece of lumber, while both are building materials). The second situation 
is a drum beating situation, The two blocks are therefore given different 
names. The CEF is now a FEII, the GAH is a ZUM and instead of be¬ 
longing to the class of XAT , they belong to the class of KUH (just as 
the brick shifted from the class of building material to the class of weapons). 
The function of the block in the second situation is quite different from 
what it was in the first. Before the child beats the drum lie sticks one block 
at a time on to the end of the drum-stick. Instead of being bullets, as 
they were formerly, they are drumstick tips. In the third situation, these 
drumstick points become weights. When one or both arc placed on the 
tray found- to the right of the apparatus, the tray descends and causes the 
bell to ring. For the second time their individual names and class name 
have been changed. The FEH has become a QOB, the ZUM a MEQ, and 
the Class KUH has changed to the class YOF> The method of teaching 
the child the different names and classes in the horizontal situations was 
the £ame as in the vertical situation. 

It was found that horizontal training was easier for the children than 
was the vertical, This is particularly interesting when you stop to consider 
that in the vertical situation the child has only seven concepts to learn, while 
in the horizontal he has nine. As you see, the quantitative difference is 
not as significant as the qualitative difference. Note, furthermore, that the 
child has only two levels to learn in the vertical test comparison with three 
different situations in the horizontal test. Not only this, but the equi¬ 
lateral triangle in the vertical situation never changes its name MEF, while 
in the horizontal situation the cube is given one name in one situation and 
another name in another situation. Learning a different name for the same 
object in three different situations is confusing, but not as difficult as learning 
the position of an object in a 2nd hierarchy structure. Three steps in the 
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horizontal direction (e.g., going from situations one to two to three) are 
easier than two steps in the vertical direction (i.e., proceeding up to the 2nd 
hierarchy from the concrete level). 

I he striking difference in the difficulty of the various levels of vertical 
progression are made apparent in this same experiment. “In a study of the 
vertical process, Id children failed the 1st hierarchy test because they never 
correctly identified the class concept, although 69 per cent of their identifica¬ 
tions of the species of the class concept were correct’ 1 (10). In simpler 
language, these children learned the names of the individual blocks almost 
immediately, When asked for the MEF they picked up the equilateral 
triangle and when asked for TOV they picked up the isosceles triangle, hilt 
even after ns many ns 40 corrections they showed no signs of having learned 
that the symbol VIC pertained to both, that VIC was the class of triangles 
and that they should therefore pick up both. 

The reasons for this difference in learning the name of a thing and learning 
the name of its class have already been explained. When you learn to asso¬ 
ciate the name FIDO with the visual appearance of your own dog, the 
sound has become integrated with a pattern of visual characteristics which 
could even be photographed. When, however, you learn to associate the 
word DOG with the class of dogs, this sound becomes associated with the 
elements common to all dogs (a configuration which could not be photo¬ 
graphed), This is a more difficult brain trace to establish. Similarly, 
learning the name of the equilateral triangle (i.e., MEF) is easier than 
learning the class name VIC. This class name must become associated with 
several or many elements common to two different brain traces corresponding 
to two different triangles. 

This type of learning, however, is only difficult for the child when species 
are involved, We have seen an many occasions, that when he has learned 
to associate a word with one object; this word by virtue of the process of 
generalization will become associated with objects that are only remotely 
similar to the original object. Let us observe the transition from this simple 
generalization to the stage at which a genus-species relationship is involved, 
We shall say that (ab) represents the characteristics of a dog. When the 
child learns the word "dog” this auditory stimulus becomes integrated with 
the characteristics (u6). 
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STIMULUS compound drain trace 

"dogMnb) the dog's characteristics establishes-> (“DQG'VAB) 

Whci] new he secs a cat which is somewhat similar to it dog in so far as it 
has four legs, moves, etc,, the visual characteristics of the cat (<ix) revive the 
brain trace ("dog”-ab) , This is an example of a very wide generalization. 

STIMULUS COMPOUND DRAIN TRACE 

(ax) —-—-revives -—-> ( w DOG M -AB) 

As the child’s training continues, he is taught that this second object is a 
cat:— 

STIMULUS COMPOUND DRAIN TRACE 

' f Cflt"‘(ax)-establishes -> ("CAT'VAX) 

Hence, the stimulus compound (<7A‘) no longer revives the trace ("dog’^ab)., 
but instead the trace ("cat”-Ax), In the final stage of this learning, he must 
be taught to associate the word "animal” with, at least, those characteristics 
common to dogs, cats, etc. We can express this learning in the following 
over-simplified manner:— 

STIMULUS COMPOUND 
"Animal" - 


(ab'Bx) 

When the stimulus compound ( n.v ) at first revived the brain trace ("dog”* 
ab), this stimulus compound revived the trace of a photographnblc object, 
the original object which has become associated with the word "dog,” Such 
behavior is not too far beyond the limits of mere faulty or careless percep¬ 
tion (i.e,, mistaking the cat for a dog). When, however, the child has learned 
to associate correctly the symbol "animal” with the class animal, this sym¬ 
bol must be associated with that unphotographable configuration composed 
of common elements of many different animals. This type of behavior is 
very different from that involved in his first generalization, where the stimu¬ 
lus compound (ax), the appearance of the cat, revived the brain trace 
( dog”-ab), It is not only different but obviously more difficult. The 
reasons for this additional difficulty we shall discuss presently. 


DRAIN TRACE 

-elicits -> (“ANIMAL”-A) 

(A) = llic cluirncler- 
istlcs common to 
nil animals 

- elicits -> (“animai,"-a) 
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G. Learning Quality Concepts 

We described the symbol of a 2nd hierarchy object class concept as being 
associated with a configuration composed of the common elements of many 
different brain traces. The symbol of a quality concept is associated with a 
more restricted configuration composed of one specific quality or element 
common to many traces (c.g,, elements corresponding to the stimulus char¬ 
acteristic scarlet) or a specific type of quality or dement common to many 
traces (e.g,, elements corresponding to that stimulus characteristic red or 
the color of the object). This is a little'difficult to understand, or more 
precisely it is very easy to misunderstand. When you hear someone say 
“red” or “redness" you may think of a red patch or a red circle—still, the 
quality red is not a patch or a circle. Patches and circles are objects, not 
qualities, When you hear the word “animal," you think of a pig, but 
the class animal is not a pig. A pig is but one member of this class. 

When you hear the word "red" this stimulus compound revives In your 
brain certain elements of different characteristics which correspond to differ¬ 
ent reds of different objects you have perceived. This revival may be ex¬ 
pressed as indicated in Figure 7. This particular stimulus compound, the 

armrow oompcuwv irau t toiobb __ 

(3CULM 

jp 7 K, 1 a Hi~i 1 •# « i «- 

"r*4"..^ 

FIGURE 7 

word “red" revives a configuration which is composed of many such specific 
elements corresponding to the characteristics of different types of color 
that have been perceived in different stimulus compounds. To make it 
easier for the reader to understand, we have crossed out all of the other 
elements, so that the different kinds of red stand out alone. The total 
configuration of the trace of the quality red Is composed of all of these ele¬ 
ments together with an element which corresponds to the auditory stimulus, 
the word “red." 

It is impossible to have a mental picture of such a concept as red, for 
like the concept of a class of objects, it cannot be pictured. When the stimu¬ 
lus compound revives the brain trace elements corresponding to different 
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types of red, the result is not an image which is a blending of all of these 
shades of red* If you consciously attempt to think of red or redness, no 
color comes to your mind, but images of red objects may immediately 
follow. Many other phenomena to which redness is related arc readily 
revived. The brain trace which represents the concept red or redness is of 
this sort. Some psychologists might consider the revival of an nbstrnct con¬ 
cept as an example of imagcless thought. The object class or the quality 
itself is imageless, for the reasons already given, but when we revive such 
traces we may revive tile image of their respective symbols. When you hear 
the word animal, you may have an image in your mind of the word "ani¬ 
mal” or when given the problem "How much is 6 X 6?” the image of the 
printed symbol 36 mhy come to you. 

We have already seen that qualities can be divided into classes (c.g., 
Scarlet—Red—Color—Quality). Just as we learn to associate a symbol 
such as the word "red” with different types of red that we perceive, so too, 
we learn to associate the word "scarlet 1 * with that characteristic common to 
many objects which arc scarlet. Here, the stimulus compound the Word 
"scarlet" revives a configuration which is composed of many elements of 
different brain traces corresponding to the characteristic "scarlet" (which 
in turn is common to different stimulus compounds). Tin’s configuration 
is a brain trace itself which, at the linguistic level, includes elements which 
correspond to the auditory stimulus "scarlet." The trace red only differs 
from the trace scarlet in so far as the former is a configuration of a greater 
variety of elements that have been combined from the traces of perceived 
objects (i.e., elements representing different kinds of red). 

In arithmetic and mathematics, the complexity of the traces that arc estab¬ 
lished and revised is far greater. Our arithmetical knowledge of the num¬ 
ber 4 which includes all that this symbol implies, must among other 
relationships include those indicated in Figure 8. Every one of these mini' 

jiryuujj oQjjpotrtfD aaiiy tripe 
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bers has its own particular trace. This is also true of each arithmetical 
sjrabol (c.g., T> “r-> etc.), When you perceive the stimulus com¬ 

pound 4, it immediately revives the brain trace 4. When, however, you 
perceive the trace tj)96 divided by 274 f this does not immediately revive 
the trace 4. It revives first the traces corresponding to the symbols, 1,096, 
divided by, and 274, respectively, Such a stimulus compound will elicit. 
the behavior (indicated by the division symbol) of dividing one number into 
tile other, The solution of this problem or the conclusion of this arithmetical 
behavior will be the revival of the brain trace representing the concept 4. 
The whole constitution of any numerical concept involves these intricate 
relationships. A child in first grade will not have in mind the trace corre¬ 
sponding to 4 that you are capable of reviving in your mind, unless 4 to him 
means 2 + 2, S — 1, 1,096 -5- 274, etc, If such stimulus compounds do 
not indirectly revive that quantity concept represented by the symbol 4, 
then either lie lias a very inadequate understanding of this concept or of the 
other numerical concepts represented in the above mentioned stimulus com¬ 
pounds. In other words, their corresponding brain traces have not been 
adequately established, or else they do not include a sufficient number of 
elements corresponding to all of the required arithmetical relationships. 

H. Summary 

I have attempted to show that the establishment and use of abstract ideas 
can be explained in Behavioristic terms. This is not possible, if wc start 

i 

with Watson's formula:-—Stimulus—Response. It can be done, however, 
if wc make use of a formula such as Hull's which includes postulated brain 
traces and describes the stimulus as a configuration. The stimulus is a con¬ 
figuration and it is hardly possible to account for the facts unless we assume 
that its effect, on the nervous system or the brain trace which it produces, is 
also configural. Hence, each characteristic and relationship which goes to 
make up the stimulus compound or configuration, would then have its coun¬ 
terpart in the brain trace configuration. We must also assume that one or 
many elements of the brain trace configuration may fade or become extinct, 
while one or many persist in the sense that under certain conditions they 
may be revived. 

I have described two types of abstract phenomena—classes of things and 
qualities or characteristics divorced from any specific object (e,g,, redness). 
Both types 1 have treated as derivatives of higher forms of generalization. 
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Introduction 

Instead of attempting to distinguish between reasoning and problem 
solving, we shall examine a series of situations which will require forms of 
learning that increase in complexity. Textbook writers might describe some 
of these as problem solving situations and others as reasoning situations, 
hut at times there are advantages to be gained by ignoring this dichotomy. 
We will begin with the principle that as we proceed from simple to more 
complex forms of learning, there are required (fl) an increase m the effi¬ 
ciency of the interactivities of the following mental processes: percep ion, 
memory, recall, generalization, association, and the recombination of . eas; 
m a greater number-of these Interactivities occurring simultaneously or 
consecutively and; (c) factors pertaining to conditioning, trial and error, 

insicht, imitation, find practice. ^ <11 ■ 

In analyzing a series of problems of increasing complexity we shall 

each instance Ldy the factors which pertain to both the environment and 
to the organism. The first (factors pertaining to the environmen ) 
corn the stimulus configurations of these learning situations, 

(factors pertaining to the organism), relate to the manner in JcM ^ 

nanism must respond to the learning situation. Let us first d 

the factors before analyzing the first of these learnmg situations (Frgure 1). 

Problems 1 and 2: The Increase in Co— " 1N 
Terms or an Increase in Perceptual Difficulty 

a-*., .. * ■» »< 

S“,:,*rri, e i t — <*-— 

aetcristics are less simikr ‘ essential that only one object, 

In many learning or problem situations it !n the subject’s visual 

or part of an object emerge from the ground. If, m the subje 
*Reccived in ihe Editorial Office on October 24, 1946, 
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THE TRAHSITIOH PROM THE SIMPLER To THE HlfHEA FOWS 
OF LEAHHIKQ UfVPlVES_ 


FACTOR DIRECTLY 1NFLUEHC UFO THE BMEHOEIICY 
( l,_OF TIE FIOURE FROM TKE OROJH)._ 


THE 

EjnUfloW- 
ME HT 



A. WITH REFERENCE TO THE 1AWS OF 

1, Similarity, 2, proxinLty. 3. continuity. 
4i lnGluaivonaflai 5. prfiKriftnz, 

2, Tho amount of dots In th> vtaupl field. 

3. WITH REFERENCE TO THE MEDIA 

1. Tnroa dlmanalonal c\ato tIaI 

2. Pictorial nfltdrlal 

3. Larina no 

1, Consro to anl aba tract, 
it. Hon QTU&lguoUJ ard amMgUoua, 


2 , the commons op eearhiho aid tib time 

ElZttEHT. > ____ 


A. Conditioning, trial arri orror« Insight, 
proctlco. Imitation. 




Tlmo roqulrod and tho conaocutlva ntops 
noodod, 


3, TIE HUMBER A HD EFFICIENCY OF THE MENTAL 
_ _ PROCESSES REQUIRED, _ 

A. An Ineronso in the bfflclonoy of tho Intor- 
actlvltloe of tho runtnl p'oeaesos. 

B« A eroator number of tbofln Lntoraotlvltl oa, 
occurring s Imultonoouoly or eonnooutlvoly, 

i,_ UPTIVATIPML FACTOiS __ 

FIGURE 1 

held i there are many objects which are very similar in all respects, it will 
be difficult for the essential object to emerge from the ground > or in other 
words be perceived. As the law of similarity states, these phenomena, be¬ 
cause of their similar characteristics are more likely to emerge as one single 
stimulus configuration, Therefore, in any learning situation which in¬ 
volves discrimination, the more similarity between the objects in the visual 
field, the more difficult will this discrimination be, 


THE 

OROANiat 


< 


Problem 1 

In a study made by Welch (6) on a group of four children between 
the ages of 16 and 24 months, calibrated material was used to detect improve- 
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FIGURE 2 

merit in discriminatory performance (see Figure 2). During the training 
period, candy was hidden under Box 1 and the child was taught to knock 
it over to obtain his reward, In the test, Box 1 was first placed along-side of 
llnx 9. The positions of the boxes were changed in random order from 
t,nl to trial. If the child succeeded 9 times out of 10 in choosing Box 1, 
h c ‘was tested with Box 1 and Box 8. The most difficult in this senes was 
discriminating between Box 1 and Box 2. Obviously, horning becomes 
more difficult as the similarity between the pairs of boxes increases. 

Problem 2 

In this same study a second scries of discrimination tests was run. The 
ubiccts t hc same material, and criteria of success were used. The 

second scries ’differed from the first only in the method of training prior 

t0 InVroblcm 1 thc child was taught always to knock over Box 1. 

E P obVem 2 he was induced to put his candy in either the arger or he 

JL box. As soon as thiswas 

^r^hliod a screen and in """ 

The results of both tests are given in fable l, 


Subjects 


TABLE 1 
Problem i 

Age in Boxes 

months discriminated 


Age in 
months 


Problem 2 

Boxes 

discriminated 

1-7 

1-5 

None 

None 
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as negative transference had some effect on their performance on the second 
test. That is to say, in the first problem they were taught always to knock 
over the small box, a habit which they carried over to the second problem. 
This was overcome, however, by discontinuing the first test and training 
them for several months on the second test, 

As the results indicate, two of these children understood readily what 
was expected of them in Problem 2; still, one of these was not able to dis¬ 
criminate Box 1 from Pox 6, while another was not able to discriminate 
Box 1 from Box 4, though these last two subjects had been able to dis¬ 
criminate Box 1 from Box 2 in Problem 1. 

Let us analyze the mental processes required in both problems. Wc shall 
discuss in particular, perceiving and memorizing. In the training period 
of the first problem, the child learned to associate candy with the smallest 
box (i.e., to associate it always with Box 1). This situation was very much 
like an orthodox conditioning situation. The essential stimulus compound 
contained the visual characteristics of the candy and the Box 1 over-turned, 
During the training period, this stimulus compound was presented many 
times, restrengthening the integration or association between candy and the 
smallest box. During all of the trials of Problem 1 this integration was 
restrengthened, both positively and negatively. When the child turned over 
the smallest box he received candy, and when he turned over another of the 
others he was not rewarded at all. 

In Problem 2, the lax on his process of memorizing ivas very much greater* 
The candy was not associated with one box alone. Sometimes it was in the 
larger and sometimes it was in the smaller box. The integration or associa¬ 
tion between the appearance of candy and the box that contained it on any 
trial lasted for a period of no more than 20 seconds. It occurred at the 
time that the child placed liis candy in the box and watched it roll around. 
On the next trial, however, he was obliged to place it in a different box. 
Instead of building up an association between candy and one box, as in the 
first problem, the child had to associate candy with two different boxes 
presented at random by the experimenter from trial to trial. 

A comparison of the results of Problems 1 and 2 show us that tile mental 
processes of memorizing and perceiving arc the most important to observe. 
When memorizing is strengthened by frequent repetitions of a stimulus 
compound that is the integration of the visual characteristics of candy and 
the same Box 1 then the child is able to perceive very fine differences, as 
between Boxes 1 and 2. This occurred in Problem 1. On the tithcr hand, 
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when memorizing is not thus ^strengthened, then at best, the child is 
only able to perceive differences that are much more obvious (c.g., the differ¬ 
ences between Boxes 1 and 7, or 1 and 5). This occurred in Problem 2. 

Iji both problems wc see how the processes of perceiving and memorizing 
(//) must function simultaneously. Throughout the training and test periods, 
the subject must perceive and memorize and recall . The more the processes 
of jnemorizhig or recalling is taxed, or the less that it is restrengthened, the 
less efficient to ill be the process of perceiving (i.e., the subject will not be 
able to make such fine discriminations). 

In both problems, many elements of the conditions of learning, condition¬ 
ing, and trial and error may be found. There is little to be gained, how¬ 
ever, by trying to estimate how much there is of one or how little there is 
of the other. 1 

Problems 3 and 4 (Increase in Complexity of the Learning Situa¬ 
tion is Explained in Terms of ( A ) the Introduction op 
Linguistic Instructions and (B) an Increase 
tn Perceptual Difficulty) 

The next problems to be considered arc taken from a series of inductive 
reasoning tests constructed by Long and Welch (24). Problem 3 is the 
simplest in this series. The subject is required to discover what kind of 
a block makes the lights of the apparatus (sec Figure 3) go on. A tele* 
phone plug is attached to each of the blocks, These plugs fit into holes or 
jacks, as they arc called. The plug of only one kind of a block in each of 
these tests makes the light go on. In Figure 85 a sample trial is given of 
the simplest of these tests. The plug of the camel block is inserted in the 
jack opposite the higher light bulb and the light goes on. The subject is 
now asked—“which of the three blocks at the left will make the bottom 
light go on?" Only the camel block will do this. The inference should 
be that, if in one instance the camel block made the light go on, it will make 
it go on in another. As the test proceeds, he will discover through trial and 
error that whenever by accident he chooses the same block that made the 
higher light go on, this type of block makes the lower light go on (Figure 4). 

Let us now compare Problem 2 with Problem 3. The latter is much 
more difficult. Problem 1 can be presented without verbal instructions. 
Here the child is in quest of candy which is shown to him. His appetite 

Recalling is also involved, but ils omission from tlie discussion makes our analysis 
easier io understand. 
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FIGURE 4 

A Sample Trial of Problem 1 

tells him what to do without any verbal aid from the experimenter. In 
Problem 3 he must have a sufficient knowledge of language to understand 
the quetsion, “What will make this light (pointing to the lower one) go 
on?" or the instructions, "Choose the block that will make this light go on." 
This word "make" is a symbol of the abstract concept "cause." In more 
formal language, the instructions would be, “What is the cause of the light?”, 
or ''What block caused the light to go on?" 

The perceptual difficulty in Problem 3 is somewhat different in nature 
than that in Problem 2. In Problem 2 the child was obliged to establish 
an adequately strong trace which corresponded to the stimulus compound 
composed of the visual characteristics of candy and the box tn which he placed 
the candyj so that the sight of the box alone would revive the trace of this 
box and the candy. In Problem 3, the child is obliged to establish an ade¬ 
quately strong trace which corresponds to the stimulus compound composed 
of the illuminated bulb and the block opposite it. (In Figure 85, it is the 
camel block and the illuminated bulb.) With the mental set established 
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by the instructions, "What will make the bottom light go on?" the camel 
block at the left of the stimulus compound must emerge from a ground 
containing the other two blocks, When it emerges it will revive the trace of 
camel block and light , so that the response of choosing the block will be 
elicited. Now it is not difficult to distinguish the camel from the other 
animals at the left, nor is it difficult for the subject to remember the camel 
block and light in the middle of the apparatus, especially when lie can keep 
looking back at it all of the time. The dominant characteristic that he must 
perceive and remember is the illumination of the bulb innuediatety after the 
camel block is inserted. This can be expressed in terms of the relationship 
of cause and effect. This is a characteristic which may be more difficult 
for tile subject to perceive than the slight difference in the she of the boxes 
in Problem 2. Lastly, in Problem 2, there were only two phenomena that 
the subject perceived (i.c,, two boxes at a time, while in Problem 3 there 
are four—the light and three different types of blocks,) 

Let us summarize the differences between Problems 2 and 3, as follows; 

Problem 2 Problem 2 

No language Involved. "Verbal limructlons are involved 

which deal with the abstract Con¬ 
cept of ' cause." 

The relationship essential to the The essential relation Is n causal 
problem Is the contiguous relntlon relation between □ block and the 

between candy and the box In illumination of the bulb, 
which it was placed. 

There arc four different types of ob- 
There art only two objects in- jects involved—n bulb nml three 
volyedj l.e., 2 boxes,, different types of blacks, Any in¬ 

crease in the amount of data In the 
1 visual field increases the difficulty 

of the essential phenomena to be 
perceived. 

As can be seen in Figure 5, the only difference between Problem 3 and 
Problem 4 is that there is an additional block and an additional light bulb. 
There is, however, no causal relation between the block and tile light in the 
second case, for only the highest bulb is illuminated, The instructions and 
general procedure in both problems arc the same. 

The additional block and bulb are distracting factors. These factors make 
it more difficult for the causal relationship between the top block nml tup 
light to be perceived. If you turn back and review what we have discussed 
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rrGURE 5 

A Sample Trial of Proqlrm + 

in connection with the Law of Inclusiveness you will understand more fully 
why this is so, The additional difficulty of Problem 4 as compared with 
Problem 3 is not great. Some subjects, however, can solve Problem 3 and 
fail Problem 4. Adult mental patients in the hospital, who were able to 
solve Problem 3 and give a satisfactorj' explanation of why they had 
made the correct choice, failed Problem 4« 

Problems 5 > 6, 7 (Involving Further Increases in Peoccttual 

Difficulty ) 

Our next problem (Problem 5) requires the use of Mill's Method of 
Agreement. In Warren's Dictionary of Psychology he defines Mill's Method 
of Agreement as a "general working principle or canon of induction, which 
consists in finding many instances of a-given phenomenon which all agree 
in one detail, though differing in other respects, the point of agreement being 
regarded as the probable cause or effect (or as an indispensible part of cause 
or effect) of the given phenomenon." If you have had a stomach-ache on 
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every occasion that you ate doughnuts, among other tilings, for breakfast, 
you may conclude that those doughnuts were the cause of your stomach¬ 
ache. In this instance you arc making use of the Method of Agreement 
in inductive reasoning. Let us now sec how this principle applies to 
the experimental situation under investigation, In Figure 6, there arc 



two rows of two blocks each and the bulbs in both rows are illuminated. 
The block common to both rows (i.e,, the apple) is the block which is caus¬ 
ing the light to go on. The instructions and general procedure arc the 
same as in Problems 3 and 4. This time the perceptual difficulty has in¬ 
creased greatly. The causal relation appears twice, once in each row. In 
this problem, however, the essential figure which must emerge from the 
ground is the causal block which is in dose proximity with n non-causal 
block ..(see Figure 6). 

Here, not only similarity, but inclusiveness and proximity are making 
it more difficult foi\the subject to perceive the essential causal relationship* 
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Moreover, the visual field of the subject in this problem includes much more 
phenomena than in any of the pm problem situations , 

According to Warren (ibid.) “. . . any difference among effects that are 
otherwise similar is to be attributed to the differences in their antecedents.' 1 
If you arc suffering from a stomach-ache and you recall that you ate this 
morning, in addition to your usual breakfast of oatmeal and coffee, dough¬ 
nuts, you may conclude that the addition of this new antecedent (the dough¬ 
nuts) caused the stomach-ache. In this instance you are making use of the 
Method of Difference, Let us now see how this principle is applied to 
the experimental situation under investigation. 

Problem 6 requires the use of this method, In Figure 7 (a sample trial of 
Problem 6), the steamer block will make the light go on, since it is present 
in the situation where the light goes on and not in the other. The same 
number of phenomena are present in both Problem 5 and Problem 6; still, 
one might suppose that Problem 5 was easier than Problem 6, since in the 
former, the causal block appears in both rows thus making this block the 
most conspicuous. For example, in Figure 7 Problem 5 has the apple in 
both rows. An experiment by Welch and Long (8) demonstrated that 
there was no reliable difference in the difficulty of these problems for the 
group as a whole. Some subject, however, solved Problem 6 in two stages: 
(a) They first selected the block common to both rows. When they 
found that this selection was incorrect, they purposely avoided the "‘double 
block 1 ' and (b) by trial and error discovered which of the remaining two 
blocks was the correct one. Theoretically speaking, the presence of the causal 
block in both rows as is found in Problem 5 should make it easier than 
Problem 6; still, facts indicate that if there is an increase in difficulty it is 
very slight. 

Problem 7 requires the use of Mills 1 Joint Method of agreement and 
difference. Here, the position of the blocks and lights is as given in Figure 8. 
The sailboat is the causal block, since it is present in both rows with lights 
and absent in the row without a light. Perceptual difficulty is increased by 
the additional phenomena in the visual field 3 but as facts indicate, the differ¬ 
ence is extremely slight, A few mental patients were able to solve Problem 
5 and either failed Problems 6 and 7 or bad very much more difficulty in dis¬ 
covering the principles for their solution. This difference in difficulty (be¬ 
tween Problem 5 and Problems 6 and 7) is not detectable in normal subjects. 
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amireR i STuRjuTi ..Light 

J10TOCU7 f ... 

HOWBOAT .light 


amireR i STuRjuTi ..Light 

J10TOCU7 f flT2Ai!?B ..*OM 

HOWBOAT .light 


( 'Th® widob of diif«r«nt kypsa of boato r«pr«a»nt 
the plotuTea on tfaa bl&ola . \ 

FIGURE 8 

A Sample Trial df Problem 7 

Problems 8 and 9 (Involving an Increase in Abstractness) 

Problem 8, like Problem 7, requires the use of Mill's joint method of 
agreement atid difference. Problem 8, howeverj involves concepts of the 
1st hierarchy, In Figure 9, the causal block, common to both rows with 
lights and absent from the row without a light Is a species of animal, hut 
mi the same animal. The horse block (an "animal" block) at the left is the 
causal block which will make the bottom light go on. In this illustrated 
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FIGURE 9 

A Sample Trial of Problem 8 

sample trial of Problem 8, three classes are involved, "animals/' "fruits/’ 
and "land vehicles," The instructions and general procedure in Problems 
7 and 8 are the same. The substitution of abstract tor concrete material 
is the only difference between them. 

The stimulus compound containing the causal relation under investiga¬ 
tion in Problem 7 was "sAILboat-ano-illuminated bulb" in two of the 
three rows. In Problem 8 the causal relation is between a class of objects 
and the illuminated bulb (e.g,, the causal relation between a type of 
"animal block" and the illuminated bulb). The subject can perceive some 
similarities between the lion and the camel in Figure 9, but these are not 
to be compared, with the far greater number of similarities between the 
causal blocks in Problem 7. In Problem 7, the pictures on the causal blocks 
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arc printed Irani the same negative. The less similarity between the causal 
blocks } the more difficult it is to perceive the relation between the causal 
blocks and the illuminated bulbs, That is why Problem 8 is more difficult 
than Problem 7, 

In these inductive problems involving two causal blocks, the law of 
similarity applies to two aspects of the situation, (tf) The more similar the 
causal blocks are to the noihcausal blocks, the more difficult it is to perceive 
the causal relation and (b) the less similar the causal blocks are among 
themselvesj the more difficult it is to perceive the causal relation, 

In Problem 9, 2nd hierarchy concepts arc substituted for 1st hierarchy 
concepts. In nil other respects Problem 9 is the same as Problem 8. Wc 
shall; however* present the names of the block pictures as they would appear 
in a sample trial of this problem (Figure 10). Elocks representing the 



Light 
None 
Light, 


( The wordg represent the piotures on the blocks. ) 

FIGURE 10 

A Sample Trial of Problem 9 

class of mammals are the causal blocks. The other 2nd hierarchy classes 
are the class of vehicles and the-class of foods, The same principles which 
explain the increase in difficulty between Problems 7 and 8, make it evident 
why Problem 9 is more .difficult than Problem 8* for here there is still less 
similarity between the causal blocks (e.g., there is less similarity between 
a lion and a woman than between a lion nnd a camel). 

Many of the similarities existing between members of a class in these 
problem situations are not perceivable at the moment. For example, boats 
are similar in so far as they arc "navigable.” Their navigability docs not 
appear in the pictures, Hence, the subject must depend upon his memory 
for some common characteristics which he cannot perceive at the moment. 
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Problem 10 (Involving an Increase in Memory Difficulty) 

We have selected a problem situation constructed by Maier to illus¬ 
trate a problem (Problem 10) involving increase in memory difficulty 

(see Fieure 11). Two ropes are suspended from the ceiling. 1 he object 

of the problem is to tie both ends together. When, however the subject 
grabs hold of the end of one rope and attempts to reach other he dis¬ 
covers that it is several feet beyond his grasp You will notice that h 
is a pair of pliers in this situation. The problem can be solved by tying 
the pliers on to the end of one rope and then swinging it. If he now 



graua iiuiu ui - — 

the first rope on the up-swing. solution of this problem is 

Tta ■*—™*“ ° * >L » S™ .h., any .1 Mai.*. 

the capacity of a rope to swing. particular property of 

college «bjX. - '-^1 . ,ta. allLl » 

a rope. Eat «. ■«««.. * J >’ » ,.duein E .he di« 
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ropes may have swung together without the subject having perceived the 
configuration swing-rope-aud-shortcr distance between ropes. This accident 
of the swinging rope or ropes would have demanded far less of the subject’s 
recall, but . . . the characteristic of well known objects which is essential 
to a problem situation mny fail to be recalled, just as such a characteristic 
of well known objects which is essential to a problem situation may fail to 
be perceived. 

Frequency and recency tn having perceived swinging ropes, par¬ 
ticularly If nsfiociated with shortening distance (as when climbing 
from one rope to another in a gymnasium) might give fitly of Mater's 
subjects a particular advantage—one, in fnct, which Would not indi¬ 
cate nny unusual powers of observation or specinl ability to reason. 

The revival of his gymnasium scene of perhnp9 the day before would 
have only required q norrovv generalization involving the application 
of almost the same act in the gymnasium situation tn Maier's situation, 

Maier has pointed out that the solution of such a problem is achieved 
only by "direction/ 1 According to him "direction" is the integration 
of indlvidunl nets as tying fliers onto rope, s^inghu; rope, grabbing 
the other rope, catching the first rope on the upswing into one whole (5). 

In many respects, Maier’s “direction 71 is similar to wliat \vc would describe 
as the process of recombining ideas. In any learning situation, however, re¬ 
combination of ideas can be only one of the several mental processes that 
are needed. All are equally important. 

In many of the recent problems we have discussed the way the recom¬ 
bination of idea is operating can be partly determined by tile hypotheses which 
the subjects may reveal to the experimenter. The mature subject, in any 
complicated situation, has some sort of hypothesis or plan. This may come 
to him suddenly. It may be changed after one or many failures. It is 
usually a recombination or reorganisation of phenomena that the subject 
perceives at the moment of a phenomena which he recalls. 

The Media of Problem Situations 

In any learning situation there may be at least three different types of 
media: three dimensional material, pictorial material, and linguistic ma¬ 
terial. The number and the vividness of the characteristics of an object 
are never as great in a picture of that object as in the object itself when \vc 
perceive it directly. A description of this object is still more unsatisfactory. 
The description (2 pages in length) of a piece of apparatus may be difficult 
for even a trained scientist to understand. A layman, on the other hand 
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in one or two minutes might obtain a fairly clear idea of the apparatus by 
direct observation. 

We have already spoken of the great value of language. It is indis¬ 
pensable when information cannot be obtained by pictures or by direct 
observation: still, words £ ‘cnn let us down." Many problems have been 
failed simply because the subject or student did not understand the instruc¬ 
tions or the nature of the material which the problem involved. In those 
problem situations which involve language, the difficulty of the solution may 
be explained in terms of (a) a lack of clarity in the description of the prob¬ 
lem situation (c.g., the description of the apparatus and the Way it is used) 
and (b) ambiguities of language in either the general description of the 
problem situation or in the directions given. 

The block and light problems which we have been discussing become more 
difficult when the three dimensional material used is replaced by linguistic 
material. Some mental patients who had no trouble with these block and 
light problems even when they involved abstract concepts (e.g., the classes 
of animals, fruits, and boats) were unable to solve the same type of problem 
when words at the concrete or object level were substituted in place of the 
three dimensional material. At the linguistic level the subject was told, for 
example, that a certain individual on one day, ate— 

a troUT and an EEL and was well. 

The next cloy he ate— 

a carp and a thout and was sick, 

The next clay he ate— 

A CARP and AW eel and was sick. 

He was then asked “What kind of fish would make him sick today— A carp, 
an eel, or. a trout? He was told to cross out the one he thought would make 
the person sick and to reach his conclusion by using a principle of reasoning 
and not by any past experiences w'ith food.' 5 Here, we have the same problem 
as No. 7 which we discussed, but on this occasion, the material is linguistic 
and not three dimensional. 

People who invent problems often exploit the ambiguities of language. 
One example is “What is half of half and, half?'" The answer is "ale ' 5 
since the popular name for a mixture of beer and ale is “half and half.” 
The inventor of such a problem hopes that the subject will direct his atten¬ 
tion to the realm of arithmetic. We shall find better examples of ambiguities 
when we discuss certain problems of deductive reasoning. 

The instructions given in a problem may purposely mislead the subject 
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by way of implication. This is obvious in the following! The subject is sup¬ 
posed to draw four lines through all of the dots in Figure 12 without re¬ 
tracing them. At least one end of each line must touch tile other. This 
problem can only be solved by extending two of the lines beyond the square 
(Figure 13). The inventor of such a problem obviously hoped that the sub¬ 
ject would infer that he could not extend the lines beyond the square. If 
he had specifically stated that the subject might extend the lines or had given 
the instruction "Draw any four lines part of which pass through all of the 
dots, etc." this problem might be too easy. Its difficulty lies in the implica¬ 
tion that the lines cannot he extended. Gestalt psychologists would maintain 
that the difficulty can be explained in terms of the law of pregnanz. The 
subject's tendency to perceive figures as perfect figures would inhibit him 
from making an extension of the lines beyond this perfect figure (the square 
in Figure 12). 

The Complexity of a Problem Situation Can he Increased by 

Two or More Factors 

In the problems so far discussed, we have considered the minimum number 
of factors responsible for an increase in complexity and difficulty. For 
example, we have seen that a problem becomes more difficult by the mere 
substitution of abstract for concrete material, by shifting it from the three 
dimensional to the linguistic realm or by increasing the amount of material 
in the situation. An increase in complexity may involve several of these 
factors, 

The combination of such factors ns they affected learning was studied by 
Long and Welch (3). Their subjects were first given problems with three 
dimensional material (i,e,, blocks and lights) which required the use of 
Mills' Joint Method of agreement and difference. If they succeeded in 
solving these problems, abstract concepts of the 1st and 2nd hierarchies 
were introduced. They were next given this same type of problem with 
linguistic material in place of three dimensional material (see Part 1, Table 
2), As this series of tests continued the number of antecedents, or possible 
causes of sickness was increased. 

In Part 4, the original problem has been made more difficult by (a) shift¬ 
ing from three dimensional to 'linguistic material and {b) by increasing the 
number of antecedents from two to four. 

In Part 7, the subjects had to contend not only with the difficulty of 
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The problem of drawing four lines 
through the square of nine dots. 


♦ • t 






9 m 0 

FIGURE 12 


The solution to the problem of drawing 
four lines through the square of nine dots. 



FIGURE 13 
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language material and an increase in the number of antecedents, bat also 
with the substitution of abstract concepts, 

In Part 10, the 1st hierarchy concepts of Part 7 arc replaced by 2nd 
hierarchy concepts, These proved to be the most difficult problems of the 
series. 

We must not forget, however, that some types of abstract concepts are 
more difficult than others. For many people numerical concepts arc more 
difficult than object class concepts of a high level of abstractness. 

TABLE 2 

Inductive Prodlems ok Increasing Complexity 
(These involve an increase in the number of antecedents and increase in abstractness.) 


Part 1 

TROUT EEL . WELL 

CARP TROUT . SICK 

CARP EEL . 3ICK 

carp, Eel, Trout 


Part 2 

CLAM CRAn . WELL 

CRAn 0YSTRR . SICK 

OYSTER CLAM . SICK 

Clam, oyster, Crub 


Part 3 


COCA COLA 

COCOA 

TEA . 



GRAPEFRUIT 

GINGERAi.E 

COCA COLA 



GRAPEFRUIT 

GINGIWALB 

MILK . 



MILK 

TEA 

COCOA . 



Glngerule, Cocoa, 

, coca cota, Milk, 

Grapejuice, Tea 


4 

SQUAB 

GROUSE 

PHEASANT 

CHICKEN . 

. WELL 

PARTRIDGE 

QUAIL 

CROUSE 

PHEASANT .. 

.. SICK 

QUAIL 

GOOSE 

SQUAD 

DUCK . 

. WELL 

DUCK 

PARTRIDGE ' 

CHICKEN 

GOOSE .. 

. SICK 

Pheasant, Quail, 

partridge, Goose, 

Squab, Duck, 

Grouse, Chicken 



Part S 


PERCH 

ttSAR .. 



TADASCO 

PEACH .. 

. WELL 


KETCHUP 

FLOUNDER . 



Gravy, Plum, carp 



6 

GOOSE 

CLOVES 

MILK . 


COCA COLA 

CORN 

GROUSE . 

.. WKI.L 

POTATO 

CLAM 

GUM DROP .. 

. wi'.i.r 

DONDON 

CINNAMON 

LOBSTER . 

. SICK 

Chicken, Fudge, 

nutmeg, Crab, 

Glngerale, Beet 

■ 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 


Pari 7 


HAM PEAK OATMEAL SHREDDED WHEAT ...» SICK 


BEEF LIFE SAVERS BEER PUFFED RICE . VYBLL 

PEACH NUTMEG PEANUT BRITTLE OYSTER ... SICK 


CRAO SHERRY PORRIDGE CINNAMON WELL 

Lollipop, Cloves, Clam, Claret, Venison, applet Mush, Cornflakes 

Part 8 

LIFE SAVERS BEEF .. SICK 

HA9S QUAII... WELL 

DON DON GRAD ..... SICK 

fudge, Ham, Oyster 

Part 9 


SHREDDED WHEAT 

nEEF 

CORN . 


CHICKEN 

PLUM 

NUTMEG . 

. SICK 

SSTRING DEANS 

MUSH 

FLOUNDER .. 


OYSTER 

TABASCO 

QRAPEFRULT _ 

. WELL 


fff/fl/7, Ketchup, Potato, Cream af Wheat, Clam, Peach. 


Part 10 

GROUSI! LOLLIPOP CORNFLAKES KETCHUP .. VYEU 

CLAM COFFEE PEAR SHEHRY . SICK 

SHAD OATMEAL LEMON SPINACH . SICK 

FUDGE CLOVES SQUASH LAMB . WELL 


Ham, puffed rice, Lobster, Peach, Tabasco, Gingernle, Beet, Peanut brittle. 


Children of 13 years of age who had little difficulty in solving the type of 
problem we have illustrated in Part 10 of Tabic 2 had great difficulty with 
the following type of problem which is similar to Problem 5. This only 
requires the use of Mills’ Method of Agreement, but number concepts are 
substituted in place of the pictures of aJibnals. 

You have a— 

34 and an H and you get a "+ M 

You have a 

1J and 85 and you get a *'+” 

What class of number is causing the "+ M ? 

This time we are not dealing with the class of "animals/* "fruits,” or 
"boats,” but that more unique class— the class of numbers that is divisible 
by 17 . Observe—34 and 85 are divisible by 17. Divisibility by 17 is com¬ 
mon to both numbers, therefore we can speak of them as belonging to the 
same class. The common characteristics of the numbers of the classes, ani¬ 
mals, fruits, and boats are much more obvious to the average person than 
this comparatively unusual characteristic of the numbers 34 and 85. ft is 
your unfamiliarity with the haunts and habits of 34 J s and 85’s that makes 
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this problem difficult. The form of the problem itself is not difficult. Cer¬ 
tainly, you had no trouble in solving Problem 5 with pictures. Many chil¬ 
dren nine years of age solved Problem 5 almost immediately, but many 
college juniors and seniors only solved five out of 10 of this type of numerical 
problem. 

So far our transition from simple learning situations to those of increasing 
complexity has ranged from type of problem that children two years of age 
have solved to those which brilliant college students in their third and fourth 
years have failed. 

Problems of Deduction 

All of the learning situations that we have so far studied required induction. 
According to the logician, induction involves arriving at a generalization from 
particular instances, whereas, deduction involves arriving at a particular con¬ 
clusion from a generalization. The distinction between these ttvo processes 
is Pot very important in the field of psychology. . . . Solutions may be reached 
jvst as easily by means of induction as by deduction and the distinction is 
quite inconsequential in explaining the mental processes that operate. For 
example, a subject might observe that on 10 different occasions lie ate Jish 
and became ill, He might then conclude that if lie eats fish on this occasion 
he will again, become ill, On the other hand, for similar reasons he might 
believe that any or all fish will invariably make him ill, and after iden¬ 
tifying a dish placed before him as an order of fish, conclude that 
this will make him ill, The first is an example of deduction. The 

second ,is an example of deduction. We have a tendency from birth 
to make wide generalizations which arc often faulty* One great value 
of studying logic is in learning the dangers of most generalizations. If for 
example a person were to arrive in a foreign country and be treated rudely 
by the first IQ inhabitants he meets during the first two days, he might 
conclude that.all of the inhabitants were unpleasant people. If he reaches 
this faulty conclusion, which is the result of induction, lie may use the 
generalization in making a deduction. For example, if Jic were to conclude 
erroneously that this particular inhabitant is unpleasant because of his prior 
belief that sill of the inhabitants are unpleasant, he is making a deduction— 
he is arriving at a particular conclusion from a generalization. Even if a 
generalization is true we may draw the wrong conclusion from it, The 
rules for drawing a correct inference from a generalization arc found in 
logic. 
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The most elementary form of deductive inference is the simple.syllogism 
which is composed of three statements or propositions —the major premise , 
which is the generalization (e.g., all men are mortal ), the minor premise a 
particular statement or proposition (e.g., Socrates is a man) and the conclu¬ 
sion (e.g., Socrates is mortal). 

Deductive inferences as they appear in our daily speech arc not of the 
orderly type: 

All men are mortal 
Socrates is a man 
Therefore, Socrates is mortal. 

Usually, the essential propositions are mixed with other expressions of 
thought. The logical order of the major and minor premises and conclu¬ 
sion may be reversed or one of the premises may be merely implied. For 
example: 

There is very little in this life that is of great merit* We acquire 
wealth and we lose it. Our Uvea are temporary. This is true of the 
wise and the great, as well pg of the foolish and the lowly. Even the 
great SocrnteB in the days when he questioned his friends in the market¬ 
place, was despite all of hia wisdom, looked upon by everyone as a 
mortal creature. “Socrates is mortal,” anyone in Athens could well have 
SQid. No doubt they did, for alas, even then as now, the simplest 
mind knew that all men are mortal. 

In order to check the deductive inference that Socrates is mortal in the 
above paragraph, one must first discover the major premise and then the 
implied minor premise (i.e., "Socrates is a man”). When the premises 
and conclusion arc written down in their logical order, it is easier to 
detect a fallacy, if one is present. Even when a deductive inference is 
presented in the compact form of a syllogism, a fallacy may be hard to 
detect, particularly if the conclusion is true. A conclusion may be a matter 
of fact, but if it does not follow from the premises, the deduction is fallacious. 
For example, the proposition “All good men are not liars” is true, but it 
does not follow from the premises; 

No liar can be believed 

All good men hate liars 

Therefore, all good men are not liars. 

The problem of discovering a fallacy in a deductive argument consists 
in discovering whether logical relationships exist between the premises and 
the conclusion. The symbols of relationships between these parts, whether 
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logical or illogical, must emerge from the visual field of the problem solver 
in much the same way that the caus.il relationships emerged in many of tile- 
inductive problems already discussed (where the cause was a block or some 
type of food and the effect was the illumination of a bulb or sickness). 

In many of the more difficult deductive problems the complexities and 
ambiguities of language arc found. The more obvious type of ambiguity is 
apparent in the subject or predicate of the conclusion and of the premises 
as in the following: 

Nothing is belter than heaven, 

(Subject) 

A dollar is better than nothing. 

Therefore, a dollar is better than heaven . 

(Predlca te) 

The meaning of such ambiguous terms as "all” or "some” may cause even 
greater difficulty* A reason for this is given by Woodworth and Sells (12). 
“Ambiguity” they state “attaches especially to the word ‘some’ as in 'Some 
X is Y/ By the conventions of formal logic, 'sonic* means ‘at least some 1 
(i,e. 'some and perhaps all’) while in ordinary speech it often carries the 
implication of some but not all." They also suggest that the use of a prepo¬ 
sition which is of the form “some S is Y" appears more cautious to the lay¬ 
man than the use of one which is in the form “all X is Y.” A syllogism 
with the conclusion “some X is Y” can be just as fallacious, however, as one 
with the conclusion “all X is Y.” 

In an experimental study made by Wilkins (10), it was found that the 
difficulty of detecting fallacies in syllogisms depended in part upon the 
familiarity of the problem solver with the materials involved. Students 
taking these tests made the fewest mistakes in detecting fallacies in syl¬ 
logisms which dealt with everyday college life (c.g., all undergraduates 
must learn to swim. This Junior is an undergraduate. Hence, he must 
learn to swim). They made more mistakes with syllogisms of the same 
type which involved the use of letters (c.g., all X is Y f etc.). Their worst 
scores were made in detecting fallacies in syllogisms making use of nonsense- 
syllables (c.g., all Xifis arc Mefs, etc.). Certainly, the meaningfulncss of the 
subject matter aids the problem solver in applying the rules of logic that he 
has learned. 

Rules of logic not only acquaint us with the various types of ambiguities 
which may appear in deductive arguments, but aid us in arranging or re¬ 
arranging the premises and conclusion in an order that brings the logical 
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relations involved into prominence. This knowledge may soon be forgotten, 
if the habit of applying the rules of logical frequently is not developed. In 
an unpublished study made h}' Welch and Long, the same syllogistic prob¬ 
lems were given to three different groups of college juniors and seniors. 
None of the members of the first group had ever taken a course in logic* 
All of the members in the second group had passed their examinations in a 
one-term course in logic four months prior to the test, and all of the mem¬ 
bers of the third group were ending a one term course in logic. The 
average scores of the first two groups were almost identical. The average 
score of the third group was reliably higher than those of the others. Thus 
it can he seen that the ability to apply the rules of logic learned in one 
college term, if not deliberately applied, may disappear in the very short span 
of three or four months. 

The Simultaneous and Consecutive Functioning of the Mental 
Processes in Learning Situations 

Even in a simple conditioning situation the mental processes of perceiving 
and recalling functioned simultaneously. When the dog was conditioned 
to salivate to the sound of a bell of low pitch, he would even salivate on 
hearing one of a higher pitch. In this second instance, we have an example 
of the simultaneous functioning of three mental processes—perceiving, re¬ 
calling and generalizing. 

When we attempt to study the mental processes which are functioning at 
any given moment in a complex problem situation our task becomes impossible. 
All we can say is that there is both simultaneous functioning of some or all 
of the mental processes and consecutive functioning of them as well. Diffi¬ 
cult problems often have to be solved in stages. In very difficult problems of 
higher mathematics for example some people may be able to pass through 
various stages mote quickly than others; still, if the problem is sufficiently 
difficult everyone must pass through all of the stages involved. 

Frequently passing from one step to another may be extremely slow. A 
great deal of time may be spent and many errors made in one step alone. 
At another point, the problem solyer may pass quickly through one or several 
steps; still, in all of these problems that must be solved one step at a time, 
there is the additional difficulty of efficiently directing the mental processes 
so that the relationship between one step and another is dealt with ade¬ 
quately. It might be convenient to think of a difficult problem in calculus 
as a chain of logically related problems only one of which is solvable at 
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a time. In so far as these problems are logically related, however, percep¬ 
tion, memory, and generalization must be taxed to the extent that most of 
the essential elements which belong to each problem arc included, Thus, 
as the complexity of the problems stretches out through many stages, the 
integrated activities of the mental processes arc proportionally taxed. 

The simultaneous and consecutive functioning of mental processes par¬ 
ticularly in the more complex learning situations, includes the recombination 
of ideas and association. In the fantasy of both the dream and the waking 
states, parts and characteristics of different phenomena that wc have per¬ 
ceived are recombined. For example, we have seen mountains and gold 
watches, but never an actual gold mountain. Wc can, however, recombine 
characteristics of both impressions and have an image of a gold mountain. 
Similarly, in a learning situation which might be referred to as reasoning or 
a problem solving situation, recombination of ideas plays an important 
part, This is not only true of impressions that wc have perceived, but ele¬ 
ments of the past impressions mny be recombined with what wc arc per¬ 
ceiving at the moment. 

To some extent the capacity to recombine ideas is dependent on the asso¬ 
ciative activity of the individual, Just as wc cannot recombine elements of 
impressions that were never made, so too, wc cannot recombine elements 
of impressions we cannot recall or revive by the process of association. The 
rate of associative activity admits of difference, In a study by Welch, Long, 
and Diethelm (9) it was shown that a stimulant such as dexaedrinc could 
increase the flow of associations to a list of nonsense-syllables of low associa¬ 
tion value. 


Summary 

We have analyzed a scries <?f problems to show the various factors involved 
in the transition from simple to complex forms of learning, Wc have in¬ 
cluded (a) the factors which pertain to the stimulus configuration itself; 
(i) the number and the efficiency of the following mental processes, per¬ 
ception, memory, recall, generalization, association and the recombination 
of ideas; (c) the time element; and (d) the conditions of learning. 

(a) We have seen that the laws governing the emergence of a figure 
from a ground must be considered in the examination of those factors which 
tend to increase the difficulty of these learning situations. (Zr) An increase 
in the difficulty of a learning situation has also been explained in terms 
of the substitution of abstract material for concrete material and substitu- 
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tion of written for three dimensional material, (c) We have also seen that 
as we pass from the simple to the complex learning situation, we must 
use a greater number of mental processes simultaneously and consecutively 
and with greater efficiency in each instance, (d) The time element piays 
an important part in the analysis of all learning situations. In simple animal 
experimentation learning is usually studied in terms of the rate at which 
the animal eliminates his mistakes. In any problem box or maze the animal 
may reach his reward on the first “run.* 1 He is however, put back into 
this same situation many more times so that the experimenter may study 
how long it takes him to discover short cuts to his food. Again, many an 
animal or human subject has failed to solve a problem in the time allowed; 
yet, had such a subject been granted one minute, ten minutes, or an hour 
longer, the solution of the problem might have been reached. The additional 
time would not only have involved longer activity of the subject’s mental 
processes, but also the conditions of learning. 

(?)Thc conditions of learning to which we refer include what would 
ordinarily be called conditioning, trial and error, insight, and even practice 
and imitation (in the problems we have just studied little or no opportunity 
for imitation was found). It is absurd to attempt to describe learning in 
terms of one of these conditions alone. Certainly, in any simple learning 
situation, not only are the principles of conditioning applicable, but all that 
we mean by trial and error is also present. When we turn to complex learn¬ 
ing situations, there is no reason to suppose that the factors of conditioning 
are absent. The non-conditioned stimuli, the conditioned stimuli (particularly 
, when generalization is involved) and the responses may not be as obvious 
as in the situation of Pavlov’s dog. Moreover, the trials and errors may 
be more numerous and the opportunity for observing the subject’s “insight” 
or hypothesis making may be greater. 

In insight or hypothesis making the subject “perceives” or believes he 
perceives the relationship between the means and the goal. This so-called 
perception is not solely the direct result of a stimulus configuration im¬ 
pinging upon one or several of the subject’s sense receptors. The relation¬ 
ship between mean and goal may involve the relationship between phe¬ 
nomena that is actually being perceived by the eye, car, etc., and revived 
impressions of the past or the recombination of all these phenomena. Again, 
the hypothesis may only carry the subject from the first to the second stage 
of the solution of the problem. In other words, the relationship between the 
means and the goal must not be thought of, in all instances, as involving 
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the ultimate goal, since many problems, as we have suggested, arc only 
solvable in stages. 

This study could be described us the examination of a transition from 
simple reasoning problems to complex reasoning problems, though some of 
the problems considered would ordinarily be described us tests of visual dis¬ 
crimination. If the term reasoning were used, it should represent the simul¬ 
taneous or consecutive integrated activities of several or all of the mental 
processes we have described. It is confusing ta use the term reasoning as a 
mental process in the same sense that we speak of perception or memory as 
mental processes. When we think of reasoning as the integrated activity of 
perception, memory, recall, association, generalization, and recombination 
of ideas we may hope to find the specific cause of failure in any so-called 
reasoning situation. So often failure is the result of poor perception or 
memory, or what we have not mentioned, attention or motivation. If on 
the other hand we treat reasoning as a mental process itself, all we can hope 
to achieve in analyzing failure in the reasoning situation is to state that the 
failure was due to poor reasoning. 

Throughout this study we have described a transition from simple to 
complex learning situations and have avoided the distinction between reason¬ 
ing and problem solving, since this so often implies that if one reasons, lie 
does not "problem solve/’ or if he solves problems, he docs not reason. 
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THE USE OF AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY IN A COURSE IN 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY* 

Deportment of Psychology, New York University 


Daniel Brower 


For the past three semesters the author has required each member of his 
undergraduate abnormal PSYCHOLOGY classes to write a brief autobiography 
as an integral part of the course. Having found many interesting results, a 
tentative report is presented here in the hope that others will be provoked 
to express their opinions and experiences in the use of this method. 

Any college course can be taught on several levels: It may merely aim 
at providing information, it may aim to provoke one's thoughts, or it may 
aim to improve the individual’s state of personal and social adjustment. The 
author’s educational philosophy is such that his course in adnormal psy¬ 
chology aims at all three educative levels mentioned above, but tends to 
stress the personalization of the material covered In the course in the hope 
that more insight may be gained by at least a large proportion of the stu¬ 
dents, Ideally, of course, the personalization of the subject matter, or 
the concretization upon the self, would best be accomplished by extensive 
depth interviewing. In large classes, however, this is not feasible, So the 
alternative of requiring the autobiography as a term assignment was adopted 
and those students who felt, as a result of writing the paper, that they 
wanted to talk to the instructor were encouraged to engage with him in 
short interviews, on the basis of which a small number were referred for 
psychiatric consultation. 

The author hopes, also, to imbue students with the conviction that mental 
deviations are universal in all of us to varying degrees in various situations 
and times, rather than the traditional dichotomous view of abnormal people 
being sharply distinguishable from normal people. 

The technique of autobiographic writing, therefore, may serve to measure, 
in a crude way, the ex’tent to which the point of view of the course—the 
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personalization of the subject matter—does take hold. It may also show 
whether this method has any value as mental hygiene and whether any 
disadvantages tend to accrue therefrom* 

The purpose of the assignment, from the student's point of view, was 
to determine the degree of success with which he could apply psycho¬ 
dynamic concepts derived from the course to his own life experiences and 
adjustments. It was stressed that spontaneity was paramount even at tire 
expense of grammatical error. The students were asked to avoid excessive 
splitting up of detail and to write the paper in a few long sessions. They 
were assured of the confidential character of the data. To guide them in 
structuring the papers, they were referred to the Outline for IF riling it Case 
History in Young's book (l). This report is based on the experience with 
over 300 undergraduate students. 

The response to the assignment was one of initial anxiety coupled, ill 
some instances, with resentment followed later by cathartic relief anti even 
gratitude for being forced into such sclf-discovcry. Only one student out 
of 300 actually refused, in effect, to do the task. All the others were about 
equally divided between those who managed to work the task out by them¬ 
selves and those who asked for varying degrees of aid. In the latter instances 
a very non-directive type of guidance was employed. 

Many students reported better social adjustment after doing this chore. 
One girl broke her engagement in the middle of the paper and felt much 
happier for it. She had described what amounted to her ocdipnl difficulties 
i in the paper. Many showed anxiety regarding job and career. A large 
number of the men, especially the veterans, came to realize the need for 
vocational guidance and clinical ps_ychological aid and were alternately dis¬ 
appointed and hostile for the limitations in such facilities generally available. 
One boy used the medium of this paper to let his girl find out about his 
. diabetic condition by reading to her his introspections about the role of this 
disease in his life, whereas he could not bring himself to tell her verbally. 
Many students expressed the thought that they would be able to know in the 
future when a psychiatrist’s services are needed before it is too late, and will 
probably not be too intensely victimized by the stigmatization of visiting a 
psychiatrist. In fact, a. large number of the groups felt that they would 
like to enter the fields of clinical psychology or psychiatry. 

A large number reported early sexual experience such as playing “Doctor 
and Nurse” and other forms of mutual undressing, inspection, and stimula¬ 
tion, masturbatory experiences, as well as heterosexual experiences, strivings. 
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frustration, and anxieties. Males were, naturally, less inhibited in the sexual 
sphere, partly because of differential mores and partly because of the fact 
that the reader was male. Two cases of serious sexual deviation came to the 
author’s attention through the medium of this paper and the interviews 
resulting therefrom and were referred for psychoanalytic therapy. 

The best papers were certainly those which were most spontaneous and 
which were executed by those students who took the course and this paper, 
in particular, not merely for the three points of credit but to find out more 
about themselves. Such students who already have some peripheral insights 
when starting the course can profit the most from a student-centered ab¬ 
normal psychology, in which the student is encouraged, even urged (through 
this paper), to study himself rather than the other fellow; to turn the sights 
of his perceptual guns inward upon himself 

Some students personalize the beginnings of their writings by notations of 
apology, pleas for strict confidence, confessions that the initial draft was 
censored, etc. The endings are usually in the form of summarizing the 
structure of the personality, an optimistic note or two about the future, and 
occasionally; 1 a metaphysical note. 

One female student of Japanese extraction discovered the origins in 
her folk-lore and childhood experiences for her visual hallucinations which 
ceased before the end of the course. Three students admitted having homo¬ 
sexual experiences, one of whom found that his system of rationalization 
broke down upon writing the paper. At various crucial dynamic points in 
the essay a student would divert into verbal protest over the assignment. 
Many have reported that their inferiority feelings had disappeared, feelings 
of self-esteem had risen, and that it is annoying, at first, to find out about 
your abnormalities but that it is later gratifying to learn that wc are all some¬ 
what that way, i.c., neurotic or maladjusted. 

After turning in their papers each student was asked to anonymously 
answer several questions regarding this autobiographic experience, The 
questions with the summary of results follow; 

1. What was the greatest Yalue which you received from this 
course, if any? 

Greater insight into self and others, and greater tolerance 
for others. 

2. How has this course affected your state of happiness? 

About 75 per cent said happier; 20 per cent no change; 
and 5 per ce»t less happy; "9book me up/ 1 "agitated," etc. 
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3, Since tills course started are you aware of dreaming more or less 

often, or is there no change? 

About 60 per cent no change; 20 per cent more often; 20 

per cent less often- 

Since this course started hove your inter-personal relations shown 
any change? 

About 70 per cent said more satisfying; 25 per cent re¬ 
ported no change; and 5 per cent find their social adjust¬ 
ments less satisfying, 

5, Do yon feel differently about yourself as a result of this course? 

If so, how? 

About 70 per cent reported greater assurance and security 
and heightened self-esteem; 30 per cent little or no change. 

6, State the effect of the autobiography assignment upon you. 

Practically every student expressed the Idea of grcaLer 
insight and knowing of one's self. 

7, Would you rather have been assigned a library type of term 
paper Instead of the autobiography? 

Only 7 per cent said yea. Many of the other a did, of 
course! Indicate that while doing the paper they had 
hoped that the assignment had never been made but that 
this feeling changed after turning in the paper. 

' Many students asked why the course was not supplemented by a psy¬ 
chological clime- A large number said that a course never took so much 
time and energy but that they felt it was well worth it. 

, From the instructional and evaluative points of view, it was clear in each 
section that, with regard to the amount of insight displayed and the success 
in applying the principles of the course to the self, the papers tended towards 
a bimodal distribution of very low and very high degrees of insight. 

From the results reported above it would seem reasonable to hazard a 
guess that about 5 per cent of the undergraduate students in a course in 
abnormal psychology experience or suffer an incrense in their states of 
tension, maladjustment, or unhappiness ox combinations of these reactions. 
Many of these were probably maladjusted to begin with and the course 
and paper served merely to focalize attention upon their difficulties or, 
having made some unconscious material conscious, the therapeutic function 
of the course, stopped at the point where the individual was just about to 
attain the proper mental set for intensive therapy. As far ns the clinical 
insight of the author permitted, these people were referred for therapy 
outside of the classroom and University situation. Each was asked, however, 
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to report back to the author for a check-up on the subjective effects of their 
therapy. It would seem that if such precautions are consistently taken 
there is little danger in teaching such a course from a dynamic and per¬ 
sonalized point of departure; in fact, the effects are in the positive direction 
if one is able to help a few disturbed people find out about themselves 
and again the few morsels of insight which they require to be adequately 
motivated to seek and pay for psychotherapy. For the vast majority of the 
students, about 95 per cent, the results are apparently both subjectively and 
objectively advantageous in terms of understanding the self and others. 

The following final sentence of one student's paper might serve to illus¬ 
trate the degree of penetration which some students derived in the course 
of this assignment: 

In conclusion, I wish to state that I feel the value of this auto¬ 
biography to the writer lies in the Insight gained into those difficulties, 
feelings, tensions, and problems which he does not write down in this 
paper. 

It should also be stressed that possible disadvantages have emerged in 
the use of this method. Firstly, in addition to those who take this course 
for professional preparation, a disproportionate number of students experience 
an abrupt diversion from other career goals toward clinical psychology and 
psychiatry. Secondly, some tend toward over-introspectiveness and believe 
that mere verbalization of a problem constitutes the solution of that problem. 
This is reminiscent of the terminological or verbal fallacy in science generally. 
Lastly, some students might feel that, through this autobiography, they have 
gained complete insight into and control over a problem where the insight 
gained is partial or the problem was merely verbalized. 
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(Gesell A., y Ilffj l'\ L. The Child from Five to Ten. New York 

Harperj 1946 , Tp> 475.) 


Reviewed by W. Drayton Lewis 


Value of a study of child growth is determined to a large degree by 
the richness of the experience which lies behind the volume. The writers 
of 77 le Child from Five io Ten, Dr. Arnold Gesell and Dr. Frances Ilg, 
and their collaborators, have had an almost if not ail unequaled experience 
with children at the Yale Clinic of Child Development. No one who is at 
all familiar with the literature of child growth needs any introduction 
either to the writers or to the contributions which they have made in tins 

This volume endeavors to do for the period of child development from 
5 through 9 what the earlier and deservedly popular volume, Inf mi mi 
Child in the Culture of Today, did for infancy and early childhood. The 
volume does not confine itself to the years designated in the title and accord¬ 
ingly, does not fall into the error of so many other volumes and present 
an isolated segment of growth. The writers recognize that development 
is a unitary process and that any period of development can on y be under- 
stood in terms of what has preceded, Thus, much space is devoted to a 
reconsideration of material contained in Infant and Child in the Culture of 
Today in order to give a true picture of child development, that of con- 

tinuity of growth through the years. , 

. The philosophy of the earlier volume is reiterated and, m that sense , 

new viewpoint is presented, Those who are familiar with the preceding 
work will find merely that the objectives of that volume have been expanded 

in terms of growth during the years 5 to 10, . , 

The years, 5 to 10, have had too little attention from students of ch 
development and this work fills a needed place in the literature. Previou 
studies of this period have been concerned largely with 
and there has been little effort to present a unified picture. 

mental value of this volume, especially to those * « " ^ 
philosophy of Infant and Child in the Culture of today, is that 
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marines a great deal of material, pertaining to a later period 0 / development, 
garnered from extensive ease study records of children from the files of the 
Yale Clinic of Child Development. Any one who is dealing with children 
of these ages can refer profitably many times to this material. 

The fundamental thesis is the necessity of recognizing that the child grows, 
that those who are dealing with children must seek continually to determine 
the maturity level of each child, that is, the point the child has attained in 
the growth continuum. An additional thesis is that each child has a unique 
and distinctive pattern of growth which makes him an individual and which 
must be determined if the child is to be denlt with intelligently. Lnch child, 
we are told, is his own best norm, 11 “He is never so much like himself as 
when he is changing, because his growth characteristics arc the truest index 
to his individuality 11 (29), 

The volume ends with "A Philosophic Postscript 1 ' which reemphasizes 
the importance of a philosophy of child growth. It is important because r, thc 
temper and the techniques of child care depend primarily upon the under¬ 
lying philosophic outlook/' The philosophy of child growth set forth is called 
“developmcntalism.” It is held to be fundamentally a democratic philosophy, 
“the very opposite of fascism," “for it acknowledges the individuality of the 
child and wisely concedes that all his behavior is subject to the natural laws 
of human growth/’ The fundamental objective is “to do justice to the child’s 
personality” and this makes it imperative that we think "in terms of growth, 
in terms of his developmental maturity/' “This means a philosophy 
which recognizes the relativities of the life cycle" (p. 452). It is hard to see 
how any one could question seriously the fundamental validity find even 
necessity of such a philosophy in this day and age. 

The emphasis on individual growth patterns is not as distinctive, nor 
is it given the emphasis as in Infant and Child in the Culture of Today, It 
is there, nevertheless, and is of fundamental importance for an understanding 
of the material. If there is a weakness to the volume it lies in the fact 
that individual differences, although always immanent and fundamental, 
are not brought to the clear-cut focus as in the earlier volume. 

The writers point 1 out that the information brought together in this 
volume is the result of years of clinical study of children, that the two 
volumes supplement each other and arc, in n sense, companion volumes. 
The fundamental tenets of the earlier volume are carefully reemphasized 
for the benefit of readers who are not familiar with their philosophy. How¬ 
ever, one who is deeply interested in the total picture of the growing child 
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will wont to read In feint eind Child tu the Cultiive of 'Fodeiy i for its approach 
is fundamental* This is tfuc even for those whose primary interest is in the 
years 5 to 10. 1 hey will understand fully the older child only when they 

have made themselves familiar with earlier development. The reader who 
is short of time will find that this volume gives a fairly adequate picture 
of the process of development since some space is devoted to development 
during the first four years. Part One provides a rapid summary of the 
fundamental philosophy of the writers, and the first chapter of Fart T<vo 
provides a brief summary of development during the first four years* 

The approach is, obviously, longitudinal and the methods are those of 
the clinic rather than rigorously experimental and statistical. The work is 
the outcome of the study of individual childicn over a period of years. This 
does not mean that the volume is merely'a series of case studies. It is not. 
Rather, the writers tried to bring together the distinctive characteristics 
of each age group, as manifested by numerous children, and give a picture of 
typical behavior for each period. It is admitted that the relief may be too 
bold, that the picture may be overdrawn, at times, for purposes of emphasis, 
"But to paint a vivid and usable maturity portrait, wc must dip our brush 
where the pigment is strong" (89). The justification for this over-emphasis 
is that it makes possible a picture of growth and development which other¬ 
wise would not be possible. 

Growth is held to be continuous, with no breaks between the age groups 
treated in the two volumes. A fundamental thesis is that the development 
from 5 to 10 is qontinuous with and just as lawful as growth during the 
first four years. The transformations, as revealed by an analysis of their 
numerous behavior records, were found to he "gradual and not dramatically 
obvious." The important finding is that "the growth of the mind is law¬ 
fully patterned in the years from five to ten" (p. x). 

The writers endeavor to present growth gradients in such a way that the 
reader will see that each year represents a step, or steps, toward maturity, 
that the child is growing continually. One who deals with children realizes, 
of course, that, as a rule, most of the transformations come so steadily that, 
one who secs the child constantly is scarcely aware of the. changes at the 
time they occur, "Yet they come with such unremitting surety that each 
birthday marks a significant advance. Each year brings changes in the 
maturity picture” (p. 60). 

Growth, while continuous, is pictured as characteristically spiral, rather 
than linear. "Progress docs not proceed in a straight and steady line. 
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There are many fluctuations and apparent lapses, due chiefly to the ever 
changing accents and patterns of growth*' .(p, 248). Behavior appears, at 
times, which the uninitiated may judge to he less mature forms of behavior 
but which, if seen in the proper perspective, arc recognized as steps toward 
maturity. 

The major thesis, that the child is moving continuously toward maturity, 
is emphasized and reemphasized. The authors repeatedly point out that one 
must try to see each act in the child's development as a step towards maturity, 
as development due to his unique growth process. The child is incomplete, 
but growing and maturing and giving indications of the adult he is to be. 
Immaturity is merely more evident at some ages than at others. The 
5-year-old, while by no means a finished product, “already gives token of 
the man (or the woman) he (or she) is to he. His capacities, talents, tem¬ 
peramental qualities and his distinctive modes of meeting the demands of 
development,—have all declared themselves to a significant degree, He 
is already stamped with individuality” (p. 62). 

This is definitely not a volume about exceptional children. The purpose 
is to give a picture of the development of normal children who arc living 
under conditions in the home, school, and community that make for normal 
development. There will be children whose development is exceptional, who 
cannot be placed in the series of growth gradients. The gradients can be 
exceedingly helpful to those who are dealing with problems which are typi¬ 
cal of the vast majority of children, 

Behavior profiles are presented for each age, 5 through 9. There is 
over-emphasis and, without doubt, many children will not show the sharply 
defined patterns of growth which are presented in the profiles, The pro¬ 
files must be read in that light. The distinctive character of the profiles 
can best be shown by “key” statements from each age level so I quote at 
length. 

The 5-year-old is self-contained, on friendly terms with his environ¬ 
ment. i . , Meanwhile there is on interlude when Lie feels quite at home 
in .his world. What is his world? It is a hcre-atid-now-world, . . . 

Five is n nodal age and also a kind of golden age for both parents 
and child. For n brief period the titles of development flow smoothly. 

(p, 63). Five Is a great talker (p, 66). 

The sixth year (or thereabouts) brings fund omenta l changes, somatic 
and psychological. It is an nge of transition, . , , These chnngcs mani¬ 
fest themselves in new and sometimes startling psychological traits 
(p. 89). He tends to go to extremes,—under slight stress, whenever he 
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attempts to use his most recently acquired powers (p, 90), He does 
not wish his environment to deviate from a familiar set pattern (96). 

These traits are vaguely characterized by such adjectives as impulsive, 
undifferentiated, volatile, dogmatic, compulsive, excitable (p, 97). 

There is a kind of quieting down at seven. ... It is an assimilative 
age, a time for salting down accumulated experience and for relating 
new experiences to old (p. 131). , . . Seven is a pleasant age, if one 
respects the feelings of the child (p. 132). ... He is becoming aware 
not only of himself, but of others. He is increasingly sensitive to the 
attitudes of others (p, 133). 

Eight again is expansive but on a higher level of maturity (p, 159), 

Eight is more of a person by adult 9tandard9 and in terms of adult- 
child relationships. . . . There are three traits which characterize the 
dynamics of his behavior: Speediness, Expansiveness, "Evalitativenesa, ,J 
The last named cannot he found in the dictionary, but it describes his 
dominant tendency to appraise what happens to him and what he causes 
to happen (p. 160), As a hungry amoeba thrusts out one pseudopod 
after’ another, the hungry S-yenr-old mind actively spreads into nevy 
territory (p. 16+). . , . Intellectually he is becoming more expansive 
(p, 166), 

The behavior trends of the eighth year come to clearer issue; the 
, child gets a better hold upon himself; he acquires new forms of self- 
dependence which greatly modify his relations to his family, to school 
nnd classmates and to the culture in general (pp. 188-9), , , . Self- 
motivation is the cardinal characteristic of the 9-ycar-oId. It is the 
. key to understanding him on his progress toward maturity (p, 189). 

, T , He shows considerable ability in social criticism ns well as self- 
criticism (p. 190). 

A chapter is devoted to each age, 5 through 9, with a brief sketch of the 
tenth year. The first part of these chapters is a behavior profile, the 
general trends of which are best illustrated by the quotations just presented. 
The second half deals with “Maturity Traits.” These are summaries of 
characteristic behavior of the various age groups. They are presented under 
several headings, namely: motor characteristics > personal hygiene, fears and 
dreams, self and sex, interpersonal relations, play and pastimes, school life, 
ethical sense, philosophic outlook. These should be particularly helpful to 
those who are baffled, at times, by the child's behavior. Problems tend to 
disappear when one realizes that the behavior that they arc troubled about 
simply is typical for the child of that age, that the behavior merely represents 
a passing stage in the growth process. “Maturity traits” and “growth 
gradients” should add greatly to an understanding of child behavior, as 
well as prevent a great deal of concern and worry on the part of adults, if 
they are approached with intelligence and understanding. 
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Fart Three devotes a chapter to each of the "maturity traits" listed above, 
showing significant "growth gradients" from birth to 10, Each chapter 
begins with a general discussion of the development of the traits. T.his 
serves as an introduction to the "growth gradients," A "growth gradient" 
is defined as "a series of stages or degrees of maturity by which a child 
progresses toward a higher level of behavior." Iliesc nre given at intervals 
of four to six weeks for the first 18 months, for 6-month intervals through 
the fourth year and then at yearly intervals. 

These gradients, it is emphasized frequently, are not to be interpreted ns 
norms. They are not. It is unfortunate that norms have been so over¬ 
emphasized in the past that they arc still often misunderstood, for one who 
does not understand the significance of norms will probably misinterpret 
a great deal of this volume. One inust understand the significance of norms 
and know how to use them If this volume is to be read with intelligence. 


This doea not mean that the itemized gradient levels should he re¬ 
garded aa statistical nge norma (p. 221). The parent ivlio reads a 
gradient should never say my child ought to be at this particular level 
of the gradient because he is old enough. The child mny well be younger 
or older than the chronological age assigned by the gradient. It is more ( 
important to find the gradient-level which approximately describes 
the stage of maturity which he has actually nitnined. The gradients 
are Intended to show the overall developmental sequences of bchnvior 
rather than rigid standards of expectancy. Individual differences are 
loo great to permit rigid standards rigidly applied. Generous allow¬ 
ances should be made for age variations (pp. 221, 223). 

The "growth gradients" are subdivided. Typical, arc the subdivisions 
of motor characteristics; bodily activity nncl eyes anc] hands; of personal 
hygiene; eating, sleeping, elimination, bath and dressing, health and somatic 
complaints, and tensional outlets. The chapter on interpersonal relation¬ 
ships is one of the best and deals with such "growth gradients" as mother- 
child, father-child, sibling, family, manners, teacher-child, child-child, and 
groupings-in-play relationships. 

A very significant feature of the volume is that it docs not lift a segment 
of development out of its context, as do most books which deal with segments 
of development. The emphasis is on the fact that normal growth can only 
he understood as a process which begins at birth and continues without sig¬ 
nificant breaks. The besetting sin of n great deal of the material available 
is that the age segments dealt with are presented completely out of con¬ 
text, thus giving the reader an incomplete viewpoint. The writers of this 
volume are not guilty of this error. 

p 
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The book was written with a wide range of readers in view; “parents and 
teachers, physicians and nurses and others who are professionally responsible 
for safe-guarding the developmental welfare of children from 5 to 10." One 
who deals with children of these ages should be able to profit from the 
material presented. So much material is summarized that it cannot be com¬ 
passed in a single reading and, for one who is dealing continually with 
children of these ages, it will be necessary to refer to the material time and 
again. It will probably not have as wide a reading public as Infant and 
Child in the Culture of Today, Its appeal will not be as wide simply be¬ 
cause there is not the wide-spread interest in 5 to 10 as there is in infancy 
and early childhood. The volume, nevertheless, should have a wide appeal. 

It is one of those volumes that one must be familiar with if lie is to have any 
claim to being wcll-veised in child development. 

The style is exceedingly well suited to the material and philosophy. Sen¬ 
tences are short, as a rule, and are well adapted to conveying to the reader 
the impression of movement and growth. An understanding of the material 
b]' those who have to deal with children and their problems as they move 
toward maturity will alleviate much worry and strain for they will come 
to understand that certain forms of behavior are normal, and to be expected, 
rather than manifestations of something essentially evil and vicious in the 
child. 

I am not particularly concerned here with criticisms which might be made 
of the volume. Many, no doubt, will repeat the criticism made of all of 
GcseU’s work, that is, that the norms are too high since he has dealt with 
a selected group of children from relatively high socio-economic status. This 
is admitted, but the criticism is not particularly pertinent. The reader is 
repeatedly warned as to the proper use of norms. It is repeatedly empha¬ 
sized that the gradients arc to be used only as guides. 

The ages assigned to the stages in the foregoing gradients represent 
average normative trends (p, 23). . . . The significance of any child's 
behavior must be adjusted in terms of its farm and its position in a 
sequential gradient. . . . The purpose is rather to find his (the child's) 
approximate position in various sequences of development (p. 26). The 
child is bis own best norm (p, 29). 

It is obvious that no book can be written that is at all significant which 
will be understood equally readily by all readers. Most readers who deal 
with children will profit from some of the material hut, in the end, there is 
no substitute for intelligence in interpreting and understanding material' 
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such as is found in this volume- The reader will have to be intelligent 
enough to apply the material to the individual child, since children do 
develop at different rates and since a specific child probably will not develop 
Ijlce other children, There is material here which will he of value even 
to mature readers well-versed, in child development* 

Some will object to tile amount of repetition. There is a great deal of 
repetition but I believe that it is necessary repetition. It repeats much of 
the previous volume and it also repeated within itself. This is done by way 
of emphasis and to give clear pictures of different phases of development. 
Some of it is called for by the very structure of the work but many readers 
will want to do some judicious skipping. 

The authors frequently weaken their presentation by introducing theo¬ 
retical explanations, that is, by explaining some stage of development as a 
phase of the evolutionary process. The main strength of the work is that it 
is fundamentally a factual presentation and often the phylogenetic explana¬ 
tions do not fit into the picture and confuse the issue rather than clarifying 
it. The volume is at its best when it deals with ontogeny and docs not 
wander afield into phylogeny. 

The reader who is already familiar with the philosophy and previous 
works of these writers will not profit from much of the material since it 
will already be familiar to him. This is particularly true for the one who 
has read Infant and Child in the Culture of Today . This is not to he 
1 taken to mean that the volume is merely a rehashing of the earlier work. 
It is not. The "growth gradients” and “maturity traits” for the years 5 
through 9 are new material and they arc made more meaningful by being 
placed in proximity with the gradients which arc repeated from the earlier 
Work. 

The significance of the work is beyond question. It has a place in the 
literature, of child development. It is not a textbook, but is fundamentally 
a volume that one will want to read and then keep at hand for reference 
to specific sections as the need arises. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Lafayette^ Louisiana 
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